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4 a* X w iMie of ^9 4 Smi» whom tke wofk waa on^d»*ily givop in th^ imn 
Pieiulomlo loAtet. At thoir fipib appearance they were by for moot 
ie|n$iad aad able treatPient of their subfect; and with their teoeulrad^tioijit 
» they ewl xnaintain«aeeidedly the aaipe xaaok.’* 

** la perhi^ the xacat ConmrehetiBlve and lucid aurvey of gepakrit ptomtuve 
'* «3P pli The ecBaya ocntamed m the volume vs^re origmally deUvr*^ aa academic 
^le0t|tu«agAnd at the tfoae of their first puhMoation were aclbiowledged to be by for 
the mcWleamed^d able treatment of the aubject. They have now been hvwght 
^ to dato by thwaddlhoP the most important results of recent lesoitreh.''**^ 


Foat 8vo, eloi^ pp. xii.— 198, acoompaniod by Two T^guage 
Maps, puce zaa. 

. ASKETOHOF 

THE MODEEH LAHaUAaES OF THE EAST INBJEB. 

By ROBERT N. GUST. 


The A&thor has attempted to fill np a vacuum, the inoonvenience ol 
which pteied itself on his notice. Much had been wiitten about Mie 
languages 4 if the East Indies, but the extent of our present knowledge had 
not even beSn ^brought to a focus. It occurred to him that it might be of 
use to others td pubush^in an arranged form the notes which ho had ocllecfed 
for his own edification. 

** Supines a deficiency which has long been felt. —T'^mex. 

** The book before us is then a valuable contribution to pbilological science. It 
paiset under review a vast number of languoges, and it gives, or professes to gfoe, in 
oaesy case the sum and substance of the Opinionsaud judgments of the best>inxonQ0^ 


Boeond Ckmreoted Edition, post fivo, pp. xii.>-"lx6, cloth, pree sa. 

THE BIRTH OF THE WAE GOD. 


A Poem. By KALIDASA. 

TWslated from the Sanskrit into English Yerse by 
^ T. H. OfiiYyiTH, M.A* 

. S|?SWitod iwnderilwcf the Xum^itsmnbhmai which was pa Wished 

?W> snd wmch we are glad to see once mSre aocMb^<V 

^ ewry spbrtted renderiforfo well know 4 to meet who are ah 
fiteratura, or enj^^ tendwaaesslk feeUngand 






trubnsr^s orjbi^al sbrtms^ 


Post 8vo, pp. 43*» cloth, price i6«. 

▲ OIiJiSSICAI. DIOTIONABY OF HINDC MYTHOLOO-Y 
and EEUOION, OEO0RAPHY, HMTOEY, AND 
LITEBATTOB. 

By JOHN DOWSON, M:.R.A.S., 
lete Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. 

« This not onlY forms an indispensable book of reference to studimts of ln<^n 
literature, but is^also of great general interest, m it gives in J 
accessible form all that neod be known about 

whose names are so familiar, but of whom so little is known outside the Usolted 

« lUs no slight gSrTwnon such subjects are treated fairly 
space : and wo need only add that the few wants which we may hope^to see euppll^ 
l^ow editions detract but Httle from the general e^Uenoe of Mr. Bowson s work.** 
— Review. 

Post 8yo, with View of Mecca, pp. oxii. — 172, ohiih, price 9 ** 

SELECTIONS FBOll THE KOBAJT. 

Bt EDWABD WILUAM LANS, 


Translator of “ The Thousand and One Nights ; ” Ac., <®to. 

A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with an Introduction hy 

Stanley Lane Poole. 

. Has been long esteemed in this country as tlie compilation of <Ae of the 
greatest Arabic scholars of tho time, the late Mr. Lane, the WeU-kMown translator of 
the ‘ Arabian Nights ' . . . The present editor has enhemced the value of htjS 
relative's work by divesting the text of a great deal of ext^neous matter introduced 
by way of corament, and prefixing an introduction." — Times. 

“ Mr. Poole is both a generous and a learned biographer. . . . Mr. Poole tells us 
tho facts ... so far as it is possible for industry and criticism to ascertain them, 
and for literary skill to present ♦‘hom in a condensed and readable form.” — Sngtlsh- 
fttttn, Calcutta. _ , 


Post 8vo, pp. vi.— 368, cloth, price 14s. 

MODEEN INDIA AND THE INDIANS, 

BEING A SERIES OF IMPRESSIONS, NOTES, AND EftSAYS. 

By MONIER williams, D.O.L., 

Hon. LL.I). of the University of Calcutta, Hon. Member of the Bombay Asiatic 
8o< ioty, Bodeu Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxlo^ 

Third Edition, revised and augmented hy coni^derable A 4 <Etions, 
with Illustrations and a Map. 

In this volume we have the thoughtful impressions of a thoughtful man on some 
of the most important questions connected with our Indian Empire. . . . An en- 
lightened observant man, travelling among an enlightened db8ervaatpe^e,Profe8Bor 
Monier WilUams has brought before the public in a pleasant form more of the manners 
and customs of the Queen’s Indian subjects than we over remember to have seen in 
any one work. He not only deserves the thanks of every EugUshman for this able 
iontribution to the study of Modern India — a subject with which we should he 
* recial^ fami1iar~but he deserves the thanks of every Indian, Parsee or Hindu, 
Buddhist and Moslem, for his clear exposition of their mannerly their creeds, and 
their neoassities.”-^ Times. 


Post 8 vo, pp. xliv,— 376, cloth, price 148. 

METEICAL TKANSLATIOHS FKOU SANSHBIT ' 
WBITEBS. 

With an IntrodacUon, many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passagei 
Classical Authors. 

By J. MUIR. C.LE., D.O.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

"... An a»eeable introduction to Hindu poetry. ’’—IWs. 

"... A volume which may be taken as a fair ilhistmliou alike of the v<di#cu8 
“ *** J0» ol tta bwt Bnnkitt 



Tjt&mms otstHTAL smim. 


second poftt SVo, pp. prio« tos. 6d* 

XSB axr liXSt AK; 

Oa, KOSB GAKBBK OS SHBKH MUSHUU^D-BIK SXDI OF SHIBAZ. 

Translated fov tile First Timt^ into Prose and Tersot witli Introduetory 
Prefae^, and a life of the Author, fxom the Atish Kadah> 

By EBWAET) B. EASTWICK, C.B., M:.A., P.II.S*, M.R.A.S. 

It is a very fair rendering of the original,"<—r/wi«». 

** The new edition has long been dealredi and vrill he welcomed by all who take 
any Interest in Oriental poetry. The Oulutan 1* a ty^dcal Persian verse-‘book of the 
highest Order. Hr. JSsstmck’s rhymed translation . . . has longf established itself in 
a secure position as the best version of Sadfs finest work.’’~- Academy^ 

•* It is both faithfully and gracefully executed."— raWs*. 

In Two Volijges, post 8^pp. viiL — 408 and viii— 348, olsth, price sBi. 

MlSQ£LLA^k)T7S ESSAYS EELATING TO IKBIAN 
• SUBJECTS. 

By BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON, Esi^., F.U.S., 

Late of the Bengal Civil Service * Corresponding Hember of the Institute ; Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour ; late British Hinister at the Court of Nepal, die , dm, 

0 CONTENTS O!^ VOL. I. 

BsCTloK 1. — On the Kocch, B6d<i, and Dhixn&l Tubes. — Part I Vocabulary.-— 
Partll. Grammfr.— Pai t HI. Their Origin, Location, Numbers, Oreed, Custouis, 
Character, and Condition, with a General Bescriptiou of the Climate they dwell ui. 
—Appendix. 


SscTJOK U. — On Himalayan Ethnology — I. Comparative Vocabulary of the Lan* 
ffuagea of the Broken Tribes of Ndpdl. — II. Vocabulary of the Dialects of the Hirsnti 
Language.— HI. Grammatical Analysis of the VAyu Language. The Vdyu Giammar. 
—IV. Analysis of the BAbIng Dialect of the Kiranti Jtsnguage. The Bdhii^ Giam- 
msr.— V. On the VAyu or Hayu Tribe of the Central HimalAya.— VI. On tue K..raiiu 
Tribe of the Central Himaldya. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. IJ, 

SxowoN 111.— On the Aborigines of Nortb-Bastem India. Comparative Vocabulary 
ot the Ubetan, Bddd, and GArd Tongues. 

SxcTJOK IV. — ^Aborigines of the North-Eastom Frontier. ^ 

SscTiosr V. — Aboriginee of the Bastem Frontier. “ 

SaoTion VI.— The Indo-Chinese Borderers, and their connection with the Hima- ■■ 
layans and Tibetans, Comparative Vooabulaiy of Indo-Chinese Borderers in Arakau. 

( omparative Vocabulary ol Indo-Chinese Boraorers in Tenasserim. 

Section VII.— The Mongolian Affinities of the Caucasians.-- -Comparison and Ana- 
lysis of Caucasian amd Mongolian Words. 

Sbctiom VllL— Physical Type of Tibetans. 


lary oijKime ot She Dialects of the Hill and Wandenng Tribes in the Northem Sircars. 
— Aterigines of ^e Nilgiris, with Remarks on their Affinities.— Supplement to the 
Nllgirian Vocabularies. — The Alxiriglnes of Southern India and Ceylon 
Secticw X — ^Boute of Nepalese Mission to Pekin, with Remarks on the Water- 
shed and Plateau of Tibet. 

Stovion XI.— Route from KAthmAndd, the Capital of Nepftl, to Darjeelinif in 
Siklm.— Memorsndum relative to the Seven Oosis of NepAl. 

Accounts of the Systems of Iiaw«snd Police as recognised in 

Native Method of making the Paper denominated Hindustan, 


Section XIV.— Pre-eminence of the Vemaoulars: or, the Anglicists Answered * 
Boing Lettem on the Mducatian of the People of Indik xu«worea . 

lM»-kaqwa ^ of Indi* M*. Hodgson’s *Mlsc6lUme- 
^ ^ ^ valuable both to the phil4c«ist and the efchmil«0i8t.» 




OUrkKTAt 

Tbfed Sdition, T»o VoU., port 8 to, pp. via.-a6S rtiaivii%-. 3 ^ olofiii ;, 

• pri^ an«; 

THE EITE OE LEOEHD OP OAtTOAMA, 

THE BUDDHA OF THE BUBMBSB. With AnnoHiiotiiv 
The Ways to Keibban, and Kotice on the Phongyies or Burmese MonkSo 
By the Right Rev. P. BIGANDET, 

Bishop of Ramatha, .Vicar- Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 

‘^The work is furnished with copious notes, which not only illustrate the subject- 
matter, Wt form a perfect encyclopcBdia of Buddhist lord."— Plows. 

“A work which will furnish European sttidents of Buddhism with a most Taluab^ 
help iti the prosecution of their investigations.’'— Ptiin6urpA JkiUy JSseiew. 

Bishop R^ndei’s invaluable work."— /adlan Jnflfiuary. 

** Vlew^;lu this llgrbt, its importance is sufficient to place stud^ectD^ of the sab|eet 
under aA|i^ obligation to its author ." — Calcutta Review. •' 

This work is one of the greatest authorities uporr Buddhism.”— BwWin Review. 


Post 8vo, pp. xxiv. —420, cloth, price i8s. 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A VOLUME OP SKETCHES, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 

By J. EDKmS, D.D. ® 

Author of ** China’s Place in Philology,” ** Religion in China,” &o., &o. 

*'lt contains a vast deal of important information on the subject, such as Is eSdy 
to be gained by long-continued study on the spot.”— .dt/tmawm. 

** Upod the whole, we know cf no work comparable to it for the extent of Its 
original research, and the si npllcity with which this compllolted iiS^etem of philo- 
soj^y, religion, literature, and ritoal is set forth.”— BritiM Review. 

The whole volume is replete with learning. ... It, deserves most careful study 
from all interested in the history of ' the religions of the world, and expressly of thewe 
who are concerned in tlie propagation of Omristianity. Dr. ]^kins nottees in terms 
of just cjondomnation the exaggerated praise bestowed upon Buddhism by recent 
English writers .” — Records 


Post 8 VO, pp. 496, cloth, price iSs. 

LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSATS. 

WeITTEN FEOM the YkaB 1846 TO 1878. 

By ROBERT NEEDHAM CUST, ; 

late Member of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service; Hon.. Secretary to 
the Royal Asiatic Society; 

and Author of '‘The Modern Languages of the East Indies.” 

We know none who has described Indian life, especially the life of the^a&os 
with so much learning, sympathy, and literary talent.”— , . ’ 
Tliey seem to us to be full of suggestive and original remarks.”— 8<. /(mw’s 
His bof)k contains a vswA amom^t of information. The result of thirty-five wemi 
of inquiry, reflection, and speculation, and that on subjects as full of lascinati^as 
of food for thought.”— Toftief. ^ 

‘‘Exhibit such a thormigh acquaintance With the history and antiquities of Indk 
as to entttte him to speak as one having authority.”— J>aily Review. ^ 
“The author m>eakB wltti the authority of personal exporienee. .... IthtMu 





0 Poat 8iro, |>p. dkiHi]i» pri^e* x8i(» 

BVDDHIST BIBfH ST0BIB8; ot, JftUka Tales. 

The Oldeai CoUectien of jPelk-lore iBxtant : 

BEINO THE JATAHA^TTHAVANKANA, 

For the Srst time Edited in the original P&IL 
BY V. FATOBOIX; 

And Translated by T. W. Bhys Davids. 

, Translation. Volume I. 

“These .tie tales supposed to have “been told by the Buddha of what he had sStn 
and heard in hie previous birtlis. Th^ art- probably the ttSares^ representatives 
of the original Aiyan stories from which sprang the folk-lore of ^'urope aft well as 
India. The introauetion contains a most interesting disquisition on the migrations 
of these fables, tracing their disappearance In the ▼artous groups of folk-lore legends 
Among other o> |^ enda wo meet with a version of the J udgmon t of Solomon. 

“ It is now aomet^^ars since Mr. Rhys Davids asserted his right to he heard on 
this suhjeot by his ame article on Buddhism in the now edition of the * Enoyelopeedia 
Britannloa.’"— f'j’fldi Mercury. 

“All who are Interested In Buddhist literature ought to feel deeplv indebted to 
Mr. Rhys Davids. His well-established reputation as a Pali scholar is a sut&cient 
guarantee for the fidelity of his version, and the style of his translations is deserving 
of high praise.’*—- 

“ No more competent expositor of Buddhism could bo found tl.an Mr. Rhys Davids. 
In thapJ&taka book we have, then, a priceless record of the earliest imaglnativj 
literature of ounrace ; and ... it presents to us a nearly complete picture of th ‘ 
social life and customs and popular beliefs of the common pe >ple of Aryan tribe i 
closely related to ourselves, just as they were passing through the first stages ot 
civilisatinu ’’—fit. Jainet>*t^Oazette. 


Post 8 VO, pp. xxviii.— 362, cloth, price 14s. 

A TABMUDIO MISCBLLANY; 

Ob, a THOTJSAND and one extracts from the TALMUD, 
THE MIDRASHIM, AND THE KABBALAH. 

Compiled and Translated by PAUL ISAAC HERSHON, 

Author of ** Genesis According to the Talmud,” &o. , ■* 

With Notes and Copious Indexes. 

** To obtain in so concise and handy a form as this volume a general idea of the 
Talmud is a boon to Christians at least."— -T ithm. 

“ Its peculiar and popular character will make It attractive to general reader % 
Mr. Hershon is a v^ competent scholar. . . . Contains samples of the good, bii, 
and indifferent, and especially extracts that throw light upon the Scriptures. 
Snij,»k Quarierlif M&vieto. 

“ Will convey to English readers a more complete and truthful notion of the 
Talmud than any other work that has yet appeared."— Dat7y ITeuia. 

” Without overlooking in the slightest the several attractions of the previotis 
volumes of the * Oriental Series,* we have no hesitation in saying that this surpasses 
them all in interest.’— iPtfindurgA Daily Meview. 

“ Mr* Hershon has . . . thus given English readers what Is, we believe, a fair set 
of tpedmens which Hioy can tost for themselves .’’ — The JUcord. 

“ This hook is by far the best fitted in the present state of knowledge to enable the 
g^ral reader to gain a fair and unbiassed conception v>f the multifarious contents 

^ wonderful miscellany which can only be truj^ understood— so Jewish l^e 
asaensh-by the Ufedong devotion of scholars of the Cmosen People,”— TftgMtm*. 

value and importance of this volume consist in the fact that scarcely a slngie 
to given in its pages but throws some light, direct or refracted, umn those 
eorlptnros which ate the common heritage d Jew and GBiristum alike."— JoiMi Rufli 
» tpBcimen of Hebrew sobriwwhip; a igwwiment of lesnmdi tovidg. 

E^ht^givingtobintf.WAriShFsmW. 




Post 8vo, pp. xii.— 2^8, cloth, price y%* M* • 

TEE OLASSIOAL POETBY OF THE JAPi^lEBS. 

Bt basil haxl ohambbelain, 

Author of “ Yeigo Heflkaku Shirafi." 

«« A Yory curious volume The author has manifestly devoted much lahottr to 
task of studying the poetical literature of the Ja{«nese, and rendering charaoteristic 
sp^lmens into Ensflish verso Datly Xem, « ^ -u ^ 

** Mr. Chamberlain's volume is, so far as "we are aware, the first attempt whioh has 
been made to interpret the literature of the Japanese to the Western world. It ts to 
tho ol H SS i < ? ftl poetry of Old Japan that we must turn for indigenous Japanese thoiudi>'t» 
and in tho volume before us we have a selection from that poetry rendered into 
grac^l English verse.”— ra6Z<»«. » . . , 

“It IS undoubtedly one of the best translations of lyric literature which has 
appeared during the close of tho last year .” — CelesticU Bmpivt, 

“Mr. uHamberlain set himself a duGBicult task when na undertook to reprodnoe 
Japanese poetty in an English form. But he has evident^ laboured om mmrt, and 
his efforts are successful to a degree.”— i^ondon and China 

4t 

Post 8vo, pp. xii,— 164, cloth, price 10& 6d.r 

THE HISTOEY OF ESAEHADDON (Son of Sennacherib), 

KING OF ASSYRIA, B.C. 681 - 668 . 

Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions upon Cylinders and Tablets in 
the British Museum Collection ; together with a Grammatical .^alysis 
of each Word, Explanations of the Ideographs by Rxbtiots wm the 
BhLingual Syllabaries, and List of Eponyms, Ac. ^ 

By ERNEST A. BUDGE, B.A., M.B.A.S., 

Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

“ Students of scriptural archfisology will also appreciate tho * History of Esar- 
haddon.* 

“ There is much to attract thi scholar in this volun^. It does not pretend to 
populaiise studies which are yet in their infancy. Its primary object is to translate, 
but It does not assume to bo more than tentative, and it offers both to the professed 
Aflsyrlologist and to the ordinary nou-Assyriolo^cal Semitic sdiolar the means of 
controlling its results.”— Academy. 

“Mr. Budge's book is, of course, mainly addressed to Assyrian scholars 
studonts. They are not, it is to be feared, a very numerous p-Iass . But t he more 
thanks are due to him on that account for the way in which he has acquitted himself 
in his laborious task.”— ra6Zft. 


Post 8vo, pp. 448, cloth, price 2 Ib. 

THE MESNEVI 

(Usually known as The Mesnrviii Shbrif, or Holy MBSNjm) 

OF 

MBVLANA (OUR LORD) JELALU ’D-DTN MUHAMMBD ER-RUML 
Book tlie First. 

Togeth^ with some Account of the Life and Acts of the Author, 
of his Ancestors^ and of hu IhscendaUts, 

Illustrated by a Selection of Characteristio Anecdotes, as Collected 
by their Historian, 

Meylana Shemru-*D-Diw Ahmed, el Eflaki, el ^Arivl 
Translated, and the Poetry Versified, in English, 

By JAMES W. REDHOUSE, M.R.A.S., ko. 

II Oriental lore.”-g««ttrday Seoiw. 

**■ valuable iMlp to the reader Ignorant of Persia, who is 
■ JSSun iJaporiaat department of 



TsMkm^s.oximTAt smrims. 


^ • Poirt; Br 0 , pp. »8o, doth, price 60. 

BASXBRN FBOVBBBS JJTO EMBZ.£ffi8 


lj;&UE{!t%ATiKa Old Tbuths. 


Bt Bsnr. J. LONG, 

Member of tbe i^gal Asiatic' Society, F.B.G*S. 


** Ve regard the book as ysluable, and wish for it a wide circulation and attentiTe 
fiMdinif* **<-^lUcoTd, 

** aitogetheri It i« quite a feast of good things.**— fl'ieta 
It 1« full of InterestMag matter.”— 


Best Sro, pp. viii. — 270, clotb, price 7s. 6d* 

IlTDIAN F0ETB7; 

Containing a ®JiF Edition of the “Indian Song of Songs, from the ^dnsorlt 
of the “wwfifikjvinda’' of Jayadeva; Two Books mun “The Iliad of 
India ** (Mahabharata), “Proverbial Wisdom from the Shldkaa of the 
HitopadeS^ and other Oriental Poems. 

Bf EDWIN AKNOLD, C.S.L, Author of “The Light of Asia.** 

** In thus new volume of Messrs. Triihner*8 Oriental Series, Mr. JBdwin Arnold does 
good service hy illustrating, through the medium of his musical English melodies, 
the power of Indian, poetry to stir European emotions. The ‘ Indian Song of Songs ’ 
is not thiknown to scholars. Mr. Arnold will have introduced it among popular 
poema ^ Nothing could be more graceful and delicate than tine shades by 
which Krishna xs portrayed in the gradual process of being weaned by the love of 
‘ Beautiful Eadha, Jasmine-bosomed Badha,’ 
from the allurements of the forest nymphs, In whom the five senses are typified. 

** No other English poet has ever thrown his genius and bis art so thoroughly into 
the work of trauslating Eastern ideas as Mr. Arnold has done in bis snlendid para- 
pthrases of language contaiiied in these mighty epics. Telegraph. 

** The poem abounds with imagery of Eastern luzuriousness and sensuousness ; the 
air seems laden with the spicy odours of the tropics, and the Terse has a richness and 
a melody sufficient to captivate the senses of the dullest.” — Standard. 

The translator, while producing a very enjoyable po.em, has adhered with toler- 
able fidelity to the orlghial text.”— Owj’iawd Matt. 

“We certamly wish Mr. Arnold success in his attempt ‘to popularise Indian 
classics.’ that being, as his preface tolls us, the goal towards which be bends his 
efforts .”— Indian Mail. 


Post 8 VO, pp. xvi.— 296, cloth, price los. fid. 

THE MIND OP MENCIUS ; 

Or, POLITICAL ECONOMY FOUNDED UPON MOBAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

A STSTEMATICr DiOEST Of THE DOOTBINES OF THE CHINESE PHILOSOFHSE 
Mbkoius. 

Trdnslated from the Original Text and Classified, with 
Comments and Explanations, 

. By the Bef. EENST FABEB, Bhenish Mission Society, 
Truaslaied from the Gennan, with Additional Notes, 

By the Rev. A, B, HUTCHINSON, O.M.S., Church Mission, Hong Kxmg. 

“Hr. Faber is aimdy Wea known in the field of Chinese studies by his dlgert of 
the 4potrines of Qonfncdus. The value of this work Will be perceived when it is 
Tememl>ered thkt kt no time since relations cornm^mced between China the 
West has the fomer been so powottul— we hod slx^t said aggressive-^ t»OW. 
For ^ose who wiH «dve it escreful study, Mr. work is one of the m^ 

laliiable of the excellent seri^ to which it belong8,”-^««ttre. 


oitrMUTAL 




JPost 8ro, pp. 336, cloth, price i6#» 

THE EELICHOKSOF mSfUL 

Bi A. BARTH. 

Translated from the French with the authority and asu^tanoe of the Antibor. 

The author has, at the request of the publishers^ considerably enlaiwed 
the work for the translator, and has added the literature of the subject to 
oate ; the translation may, therefore, be looked upon as an eouiyaWi 0# a 
new and improred edition of tbe original. 

religions of India, which marks a disttuct 
the subject, ^t also a useful work' of ref^cVwSSE 
eoiiSbfji-ZHi v.?+v? T®" with corrections and additions, of an artl(£ 

learned author two years ago to tbe ‘ Ihicvcloaidio den Rr-rifyni-rmir 
at^cted much noti<» when it hrst appeagio^d is eenenSv 

o' vMlj«wa^K^ 

IndiI*^aTirt“?iem^S.?LS® the best but the only manual of the religions of 

00*““^ from Iho ext^v«“ wfitopraphy prortded to 
•‘ Such „ .ketch M, Berth hue drawn witli a master-hond-’-tVi/ic Woe Tort). 


Post 8vo, pp. viii,— IS*, cloth, piloe 6.. 

anrou PHniOsoPHT, 

thk sAkkhta karika of is'waea Krishna. 

An Expoaition of the Sy.tcra of Kapila, with an Appendix on the 
«Wa and Teis'eahika Systema. 

Bl JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Oantah.), M.E.A.S. 
dopartniOTt of pu« p^Uos^hy?"* *>»« produced in the 

and leamrf pride who 

■ ga^f?HS?£Sr“SSS--aS:^ 




0 xrstfrAt, siKigs. 

iro, pp. *.—13^ cloth, piim «•. 

AiciiroALOF^mnavPAinrHEiBH. i^ittVASiiu. 

1 hriiOsla.ted, with oopioti* Annotation®, lay UajoA O. A, JACOB, 

^ ^ Bomhay StalE Corps ; Inspector of Amy Schools, 

^^0 dotlgn of this littlo H^vk is to prosido for mlssioniufie#, and for 
others who, like them, have little leisnre for origiual research, an aoontate 
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PREFACE. 


The authoiiof these Essays intended, after his return from 
India, to expand them into a comprehensive work on the 
Zoroaskian Eeligion ; hut this design, postponed from 
time to time, was finally frustrated by his untimely 
death. That he was not spared to publish all his varied 
knowledge on this subject, must remain for ever a matter 
of regret to the student of Iranian antiquities. In other 
hands, the changes that could be introduced into this 
second edition were obviously limited to such additions 
and alterations as the lapse of time and the progress of 
Zoroastrian studies have rendered necessary. 

In the first Essay, the history of the European re- 
searches has been extended to the present time ; but, for 
the sake of brevity, several writings have been passed 
over unnoticed, among the more valuable of which those 
of Professor Hubschmanu may be specially mentioned. 
Some account has also been given of the progress of 
Zoroastrian studies among the Parsis themselves. 

* In the second Esi^ay additional information has been 
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given about the Pahlavi language and literature; but the 
technical portion of the Avesta Grammar has been re- 
served for separate publication, being better adapted for 
students than for the general reader. 

Some additions have been made to the third Essay, 
with the view of bringing together, from other sources, 
all the author’s translations from the Avesta, except those 
portions of tlic Gathas which he did not .include in the 
first edition, and which it would be hazar(}l)us for an 
editor to revise. Further details have also been given 
regarding the contents of the Nasks. ^ 

Several additional translations, having been found 
among the author’s papers too late for insertion in the 
third Essay, have been added in an Appendix after care- 
ful revision, together with his notes descriptive of the 
mode of performing a few of the Zoroastrian ceremonies. 

* Some apology is due to Sanskrit scholars for the 
liberties taken with their usual systems of representing 
Sanskrit and Avesta sounds. These deviations from 
present systems have been made for the sake of the 
general reader, whether Englisli or Indian, who can 
hardly be expected to pronounce words correctly unless 
they are spelt in accordance with the usual sounds of the 
letters in English. Probably no European language can 
represent Indian consonants so easily as English; but 
as every English vowel has more than one characteristic 
sound, it is necessary to look to some other European* 
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language for the best representation of Indian vowels. 
The system now generally adopted by Englishmen in 
India, and followed in these Essays, is to use the con- 
sonants to represent their usual English sounds, the 
vowels to represent their usual Italian sounds, and to 
avoid diacritical marks as much as possible, because they 

are always liable to omission. In applying such a sys- 

« 

tern to the Aryan languages of India, Englishmen require 
very few arbitrary rules. They have merely to observe 
that g is always hard and eJi always soft, that th and 'ph 
are mei'ely aspirates of t and p (not the English and Greek 
tlh and plfi), and that a represents the short vowel sound in 
the English words utter, mother, come, and Hood. As this 
use of a is often repugnant to Englishmen, it may be 
remarked that all* the other vowels have to be appro- 
priated for other sounds, and that it is also strictly in 
accordance with the Sanskrit rule that when one. a 
coalesces with another the resulting sound is d, which 
could not be the case unless there were a close relation- 
ship between the two sounds. 

Some unfortunate representations of Indian sounds 
have become too inveterate to be lightly tampered with ; 
so it is still necessary to warn the general reader that 
every w in the Avesta ought to be pronounced like an 
English V, and that every v in Sanskrit or the Avesta 
closely resembles an English w, unless it be followed by 
\ e, ri, or a consonant, in which case it has a sound 
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somewhere between 'o and lu Again, Sanscrit has two 
sets of letters represented by tj th^ d, dh, n, sh; one set 
is extremely dental (pronounced with the tip of the 
tongue touching the extremities of the teeth, or as close 
to them as possible in the case of sJi), the other set is 
lingual (pronounced with the tip of the tongue far back 
upon or near the palate). , The English t, d, n, sh are 
pronounced between these two extremes, ^but' all natives 
of India consider the sounds of these English letters as 
decidedly lingual, so that they always represent them 
by Indian linguals when transliterating Englisht words. 
Unfortunately, European scholars have been of the op- 
posite opinion, and have represented the dental t, th, d, 
dh, n as unmodified, and the linguals as modified, either 
by a diacritical dot (as in this work) or by using italics. 
For the sake of uniformity, this practice has been here 
extended to sh; but there can be no doubt that the 
dentals ought to be modified and the linguals unmodified, 
though neither group can be exactly represented by Euro- 
pean sounds. Further, the letters ri do not adequately 
represent that peculiar Sanskrit vowel as pronounced in 
Mahdrdshtra, where the Brahmans have been least dis- 
turbed by foreign influences. They say there that the 
correct sound is ru, and the tendency in colloquial 
Mar§,thl is to corrupt it into u. The nearest European 
approach to this sound appears to be the English re in 
pretty, which word is never pronounced petty when th6 
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T is indistinctly sounded, but has a tendency to become 
pootty. 

In Avesta words th has the same b’sping sound as in 
English and Greek, n and n have the sound of ng, g ought 
to be sounded like Tchw, zh bears the same relation to 
sh as 2: to s (that is, it has the sound of s in pleasure) and 
shh is pronounced sh by the Parsis. They also pronounce 
the other sibilants s and sh as written in this work, and 
there seemS no sufficient reason for departing from th?ir 
traditional pronunciation, which is corroborated, to a 
great Extent, by Pahlavi and Persian words derived from 
the Avesta, such as Zaratusht^ dtash, &c. 

The author's principal object in publishing these Essays 
originally was to present, in a readable form, all the 
materials for judging imi)artially of the scriptures and 
religion of the Parsis. The same object has been kept 
in view while preparing this second edition, giving a 
larger quantity of such materials collected from a variety 
of sources, which I may now leave to the reader's im« 
X)artial judgment, 

K W. WEST. 

Muxchen, February 1878. 
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Maktin H^UG was a native of Ostdorf, an obscure Wiir- 
temberg village, situated not far from the famous castle 
of Holieiizollern, in the picturesque and fertile region 
extendiag between the Neckar and the Danube, from 
the chalk-cliffs of the Swabian Alps to the fir-clad hills 
and romantic valleys of the Black Forest^ lie was born 
January 30, 1827, the eldest of six children. His father 
was a simple peasant of more than average intelligence, 
and in quite comfortable circumstances for a person of 
his class, and was especially proud of being able to trace 
his pedigree for many generations through an unbroken 
line of sturdy, and, for the most part, stolid peasant ances- 
try. It was this feeling that caused Ijim to deprecate 
the extraordinary love of study which was shown at an 
early age by his first-boni, and which threatened to divert 
the youth from the hereditary agricultural . occupations 
and obligations strictly imposed upon him by primogeni- 
ture. That the heir to a few acres of arable land should 
freely renounce his birthright, and wilfully refuse to spend 
his days in guiding the plough and swinging the ox-goad, 
was, to a German StocJchaicer, a matter of no less astonish- 
ment than if a prince “ apparent to the crown ” should 

^ The events of Hfbug^s life until lished autobiography, from whieh 
the twenty -seventh year of his age, source, supplemented by letters, 
i.e., until his habilitation as priveti- diaries, and oral communications, 
4locent in the University of Bonn in the facts of this sketch are chiefly 
1S54, are narrated in his unpub- derived. 

. h 
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reject “ the round and top of sovereignty Stld refuse to 
wield the sceptre of his forefathers. 

Fortunately, however, the unusual tastes and talents 
of the hoy were appreciated by his maternal grand-uncle, 
the village Imiliff a mai^ was remarkable 

for his liberal opinions, his sound judgment, and the strict 
rectitude and even-handed justice with which he discharged 
his official duties, and whom Auerbach might have taken 
for th(*. prototype of Lucifer’’ in tlie Black Forest Village 
Tales.” These noble qualities left upon the boy’s mind an 
impression which was never effaced, and exerted a decisive 
influence upon the formation of his character by inspiring 
him with the unimpeachable integrity and disinterested 
devotion to truth for which he was distinguished. 

In the sixth year of his age Martin was sent te school, 
and one of the teachers, observing his zeal and ability, 
offered, for a hundred florins (eight pounds) a year, to 
take tlie entire charge of his education and to prepare 
him lor the schoolmaster’s career. This proposal did not 
suit the wishes of the father, and still less those of the 
mother, who, with the nan*ow prejudices and religious 
concern of a pious Bamrfran, expressed her solicitude lest 
through much learning her son should become “ as great 
a heretic as Strauss.” But the intervention of the grand- 
uncle decided the question in opposition to the parents, 
and in 1838 the boy became Sohvimeipientj and received 
the extra instruction in branches pertaining to his future 
calling. 

When scarcely twelve years old, although pliysically 
quite delicate, his enthusiasm was such that ho often 
studied during the greater part of the night. His father 
complained of this waste of oil, and, taking his lamp 
away, drove Ijim to bed ; but ho quietly rose again and 
continued his studies, so far as possible, by moonlight. 
Even at his meals he could not divest his thoughts from 
his all-absorbing pursuits ; his eagerness for knowledge 
seemed to blunt every lower appetite ; he always kept a 
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book by h*is plate, and was more anxious to feed his mind 
than his body. He was particularly desirous of learning 
Latin and Greek; the schoolmaster encouraged him in 
this purpose, but could not assist liim, and lie therefore 
applied for aid to the pastor of his native village. This 
clerical gentleman, who, like Pfarrer Stollbein in Heinrich 
Stillings Jhnglings-Jahre, “ loved humility in other people 
uncommonly,” not only refused to help him, but oteiiily 
rebuked the peasant’s son for his unseemly ambition, dis- 
coursed t© him about the sin of arrogance, ridiculed him 
for trying to get out of his sphere, and, iinally, insinuated 
with sarcastic sneer that perhaps the Bauerhuh would 
even have the presumption to think of studying theo- 
logy.”. 

It is a noteworthy and significant fact, that of the 
clergymen with whom Hang came in contact during his 
long and severe struggle to get an education, and from 
whom, as nuiversity men, he would naturally expect sym- 
pathy and advice, not one deigned to cheer him by a 
single word of encouragement or friendly counsel. The 
best that he can say of any of them is, that “ Pastor 
B was a humane man, and did not lay many obsta- 

cles in my way.” Surely no extraordinary merit attaches 
to a virtue so purely negative and a humanity so cold 
and colourless as that which animated the bosom of this 
exceptionally good shepherd. 

Fortunately, the young student, in addition to good 
pluck, was endowed with a remarkably tenacious memory, 
and soon mastered the Latin Grammar and Dictionaiy, 
and read such texts as he could get hold of. Before he 
was fourteen years old, he began also to study Hebrew, 
his earliest instructors being Jew boys> who visited Ost- 
dorf as rag-buyers and dealers in second-hand clothes ; 
the honorarium for this tuition he paid in old linen and 
other scraps purloined /rom the family rag-bag. The 
► mother, as a thrifty housewife, mourned over the loss of 
her Lumpen, but the father, now for the first time, showed 
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some interest in liis son’s studies, since he regarded the 
desire to read the Holy Scriptures in the original as a 
thing welhpleasing to God, and accordingly bought him 
Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, and permitted him to take 
three lessons a week in Hebrew from a candidate of theo- 
logy in the neighbouring town of Bolingen. He paid six 
kreutzers (twopence) a lesson ; and, owing to this great 
expense,” his father soon compelled him to reduce the 
number of lessons to one a week. 

In May 1841 Hang passed a public examination for 
admission into the Scluilstandy i.e., into the* class of offici- 
ally recognised and certificated teachers. Fo? two years 
he performed iiitermittingly the duties of schoolmaster in 
his native village, and in November 1843 was apj)ointed 
assistant teacher at Unterensingen, where he had about a 
hundred children under his charge, and was confined to 
the schoolroom from five to six hours daily. In compen- 
sation for his services he rec dved forty florins (three 
guineas) a year, with board and lodging. His sleeping 
and study room had no fireplace, and could not be heated, 
and he suffered severely from the cold as soon as the 
winter set in. The head-master was a dull pedagogue, 
alid the village jjarson a coarse and arrogant person. 
Neither of these men had the least sympathy with Hang’s 
nobler aims and aspirations. Indeed, the parson having 
received an intimation that the new assistant was engaged 
in reading Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, warned him to 
desist, and threatened him with dismissal in case of per- 
sistency. Haug gave no heed to tliese admonitions, and 
only continued his pursuit of knowledge with increased 
energy and stricter privacy ; and as Vesalius investigated 
the laws of organic structure and the principles of ana- 
tomy by stealthily dissecting the human body with the 
constant fear of the Inquisition before his eyes, sO' Haug 
analysed Hebrew forms and phrases in secret, and cau- 
tiously kept his daily acquisitions in learning out of the « 
sight of his pastoral and pedagogical overseers* For this 
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^^purpose heliook refuge in the garret of a grist-mill be- 
longing to a distant relative, and there read Tacitus, 
Plato, and Isaiah, in what was anything but “ the still 
air of delightful studies.” Occasionally, too, the miller’s 
daughters discovered him in his retreat ; but these wpm- 
rasas had no power to turn away the young m>nni from his 
austere devotion to science. Only for a short time did 
one rustic beauty threaten to prove the fatal ivlenaka 
capable of diverting his ardour to herself, and thus blight- 
ing by her fascinations the fruits of his past efforts, and 
destroying the prospect of still greater achievements in 
the futures, but he soon saw the folly of his passion, and 
returned with all the fervour of undivided affection to his 
lirst love — Philologia. 

At this period Haiig began to take a lively interest in 
religion, or rather in religions, their origin and develop- 
ment He even discoursed on Sunday afternoons on these 
topics to the inhabitants of Hardthof, a cluster of farm- 
houses where he was employed as schoolmaster to about 
thirty children. It is quite characteristic of him that, on 
these occasions, he was not content with Luthers trans- 
lation, but read the Bible from the original text. !No 
doubt the young preacher of sixteen had to aim very.ldw 
ill order not to shoot over the heads of his rustic auditors ; 
but he spoke from the fulness of liis heart, and liis ser- 
mons seem to have won general approbation, although a 
few of his hearers, who were of a more rigidly theological 
and dogmatic turn of mind, or more distinctively pietistic 
in sentiment, complained that he was too historical, and 
laid too little stress on the cardinal doctrines. What 
more adequate exegesis of specifically Christian truth 
could he expected from one who had already learned to 
look at all sacred scriptures and traditional creeds from a 
comparative standpoint ? 

Although, in preparing for the university, he was 
• obliged to devote special attention to classical philology, 
lie still kept up his Oriental studies. He procured a copy 
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of Bopp’s edition of Nala and 'containing 

the Sanskrit text with a literal Latin translation. By 
comparing the proper names in the translation with the 
corresi)onding combinations of signs in the original, he 
succeeded in gradually constructing for himself the Sans- 
krit alphabet and acquiring a knowledge of the gramma- 
tical forms, and tiuis learned to read and interpret the 
text ■ by the same laborious process that was used by 
scholars in deciphering the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Western Asia .and restoring the lost language of Akkad. 
Subsequently he procured Ilosen’s Itadkes Sanscrita\ 
Bopp's Kriiische Grammatih der SansJcrita-S'/trache and 
Ewald's Aiisfuhrliches LeJirhuch der licbrdischen Spraclie, 
The last- mentioned work, om account of its rational sys- 
tem and comparative method, had peculiar attractions 
for him ; and in order to impress it more indelibly on liis 
mind, he read it through, section by section, and wrote it 
out from memory. He often studied all night, bathing 
his head occasionally to cool liis heated brain ; and dur- 
ing the heat of summer lie was accustomed to refresh his 
jaded nerves and ward oil* sleep by keeping his feet in a 
tub of cold water. 

‘ With impatient and almost feverish longing, Haug 
read each new list of lectures of the Tubingen University 
published semi-annually in the Swahiau Mercury, and 
fixed his eyes particularly on Ewald’s announcements. 
His highest ideal of human haiipiness, he tells us, was to 
sit at the feet of this great teacher and to learn of him. 
Once, in passing tlirough Tubingen, he could not resist 
the temptation of dropping into one of Ewald’s lectures 
on Hebrew antiquities. He drank in with avidity every 
word, and the excitement produced such a wonderful 
tension of his faculties and put him into such a state of 
intellectual exaltation, that on leaving the auditorium he 
could repeat the entire lecture verbatim. Shortly after- 
wards (in April 1847) he addressed a letter to Ewald, 
expressing his high esteem and admiration, and stating 
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Ids own aims and desires, A very friendly and cheering 
reply, which was soon received, determined him to free 
himself without further delay from the galling yoke and 
intolerable thraldom of pedagogy. It was one of the 
noble traits in the character of EwaM, himself the son of 
a poor weaver, that he, never forgot the poverty of his 
birth and the severe struggles of his early life, and never 
failed to extend his hearty sympathy and helping hand 
to those who were in like circumstances. 

In the autumn of 1847 Haug signified to the school 
inspector his ‘intention of trying fnr the university, 
whereupon 'that official flew into a towering rage, and 
upbraided him for his conceit in imagining himself to be 
“ too gogd for a schoolmaster.** This outburst of impo- 
tent anger, so far from deterring Haug from his purpose, 
only served to strengthen him in it. Fearing lest, in a 
moment of dejection or physical weakness, he might prove 
untrue to himself and return to his old servitude, he 
resoh ed to render such a relapse impossible by not only 
ceasing to teach, but by divesting himself also of the 
public character and legal status of a teacher. He felt 
that he had undertaken a desperate enterprise, from 
which he must cut off all hope of retreat by burning 
every bridge behind him. By this step he severed him- 
self from a source of sure though sour bread ; but he 
had faith and foresight to cast aside all pennywise 
prudence and bondage to the rule of three, and to follow 
the calling that w\as in his character and not in his 
circumstances. He was already Oriental enough to trust 
something to his star and to the power of fate, believing 
that with the necessity would come also the ability to 
work the miracle of the loaves and the fishes. 

Immediately, therefore, on recovery from a dangerous 
illness caused by over-study, he surrendered his certifi- 
cate) and laying down ^ for ever his rod of office, the 
4 )irchen sceptre, with only two florins (forty pence) in his 
pocket, entered, in March 1848, the Gymnasium at Stutt- 
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"ait, "where he also had access to the treasures of the 
Royal Library. He rented a small room in a garret for 
two florins a month, and supported himself chiefly by 
giving private lessons in Hebrew. Tn the seclusion of 
this poor attic he worked on with a diligence and cheer- 
fulness which no destitution could depress, and by his 
earnestness and efficiency soon won the recognition of his 
instructors, among whom he often mentioned Professors 
Zeigler and Klaiber with the warmest expressions of 
gratitude. 

In the autumn of 1848 Haug was ftiatriculated at 
tlie University of Tubingen as candidate 0*1 philology. 
Ewald, to the young student's intense regret, had just ac- 
cepted a call to Gottingen ; but he attended the^ lectures 
of Walz, Jeuffel, and Scliwegler on classical philology, and 
read Sanskrit, Zend, and Persian with Ewald’s succes- 
sor, Rudolph Roth. In the winter of 1 849-50, Haug him- 
self delivered a course of lectures on Isaiah, at the solici- 
tation of some Prussian theological students to wliom he 
had already given private instruction. He also won, in the 
following summer (August 9, 1851), the prize proposed 
by the Philosophical Faculty for the best essay On the 
Sources used by Plutarcli in his Lives " {In forties guihus 
Plntarchus in vUis conscrihendis usus ed mquisatur, pub- 
lished ill 1854). These successes contributed to his fame 
as well as to his finances, the state of which was soon 
afterwards further improved by a stipendium procured 
for him by Professors Scliwegler and Keller. In March 
1852 he* took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and 
a few days later the sudden death of his father recalled 
him to Ostdorf. 

In recognition of his merits as a scholar Haug received 
from the Wtirtemberg Government a travelling stipend of 
three hundred florins (twenty-four pounds), which, with 
his portion of the family inheritance, enabled him to go 
to Gottingen (April 1852), whither he was attracted 
by Benfey (Sanskrit), Hermann (classical philology). 
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and especially by Evvald, who gave him private instruc- 
tion in Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Turkish, and Armenian, 
and encouraged him in every way to devote his life to 
Oriental studies. He was also treated with the greatest 
kindness by Frau Ewald (a daughter of the illustri- 
ous astronomer > Gauss), whom he characterises in his 
autobiography as “ one of the most charming women he 
ever knew.” 

On November 9, 1854, Haug habilitated as prival- 
docent in Eonn with a dissertation on “ The Eeligion of 
Zarathushtra According to the Ancient Hymns of the 
Zend-Avesta,” which was printed with additional Avestan 
studies in Die Zeitschrift der Deutsehen Morgenlrndischcn 
Qeselhclmft for 1855 (vol. ix. pp. 683 Althougli 

surrounded by pleasant friends and occupied with conge- 
nial pursuits, he still found himself as an unsalaried 
tutor lecturing on subjects whicli from their very nature 
attracted but few pupils and produced a correspondingly 
small income from fees, in straitened pecuniary circum- 
stances. From this financial stress he was relieved by an 
invitation from Baron von Bunsen to remove to Heidel- 
berg as his private secretary and collaborator on his 
JJihelwerk, duties which he performed for about three 
years, conjointly with Dr. Kamphausen, afterwards pro- 
fessor of theology in Bonn. His salary of six hundred 
thalers (ninety pounds) a year sufficed not only to free 
liim from present solicitude as to what he should eat 
and drink and wherewithal he should be clothed, but en- 
abled him also, during the summers of 1856 and 1857, 
to visit Paris and London, and make use of the manu- 
script treasures of the BiUiotheque Imp&icde and the 
East India Company’s Library. 

Although the Bibelwerk claimed nearly all his time 
and energy, still his industry and facility and goodly store 
of Sitzjleisch, or power of sedentary endurance, enabled 
iiim to continue his researches in the Avesta and prepare 
the results for publication. He translated and annotated 
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the first Fargard of the Vendidad, which/at Bunsen’s 
urgent request, was incorporated in the third volume of 
Egypt’s Place in Universal History.” He also completed 
a still more important as well as more difficult work, 
entitled Di& Funf Gdthds, oder Sammlungen von Liedern 
und Spruchcn Zarailmshtra! seiner Jilngcr nnd Nachfolger 
(The Five Gathas or Collections of the Songs and Sayings 
of Zarathushtra, his Disciples and Successors), which was 
published (vol. i. in 1858, and vol. ii. in i860) by the 
German Oriental Society in Leipsic. It consists of a 
translation of the text, an exact Latin metaphrase, and a 
freer German version, to which are added copious notes, 
etymological, exegetical, critical, and historical. 

In the spring of 1858 an unexpected and most invit- 
ing field of labour was opened to Hang by Mr. How^ard, 
Director of Public Instruction of the Bombay Presidency, 
who, through Dr. Pattison, of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
offered him the position of superintendent of Sanskrit 
studies in the Government College at Puna. He resolved 
to accept this offer, and immediately dissolved his con- 
nection with Bunsen, and, pending further negotiations, 
resumed his former duties in Bonn. In June 1859 
married Sophia Speidel of Ofterdingen, to whom he had 
been betrothed since 1852, and in July left Bonn for 
England, whence he set sail for India. After a voyage 
of ninety-seven days he landed in Bombay early in 
November, and before the middle of the month was com- 
fortably settled in his bungalow on the Muta, in the 
ancient capital of the Mahrattas. 

Hang’s object in going to India was threefold: i. 
To acquaint himself wdth the learning of the Brahmans 
and l*arsis, their theological dogmas and ritual obser- 
vances ; 2. To reform native learning by substituting for 
the old school of Sanskrit and Zend scholarships the freer 
and more fruitful methods of European science ; 3. To 
collect manuscripts. In the first jdace, he wished U 
gather up, as far as possible, the threads of tradition, and 
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trace them 15 their origin in the complicated web and 
weft of Brahmanical and Parsi creeds and ceremonies, 
and to ascertain how far they form a part of the ancient 
texture, or to what extent they must be regarded as later 
insertions. Even before leaving Europe he was not satis- 
fied with the theory which is disposed to regard these 
threads' as all thrums, and to discard the wliole fabric 
of native tradition as a worthless thing of shreds and 
patches in which no scrap or filament of the primitive 
warp and .woof remains. Through his intimate and 
cordial intercourse with Brahmans and Dasturs he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the most extended and accurate in- 
formation concerning their beliefs, rites, and customs ever 
vouchsafed to any European. 

In 1^62 he publislied at Bombay his “Essays on the 
Sacred Language, Writings, and Ileligion of the Parsis.’^ 

“ It is a volume,” wrote Max Muller on its first appear- 
ance, “of only three hundred and sixty-eight pages, 
and sells in England for one guinea. Nevertheless, to 
the student of Zend it is one of the cheapest books ever 
published,” The second and third editions of this work, 
revised and enlarged (chiefly from the author’s post- 
humous papers) by Dr. E. W. West, are kept by the * 
scholarly editor fully abreast with the rapid progress of 
Avesta studies. 

In 1863 Haug published also at Bombay the text 
and an English translation of the Aitareya Brdhmanam 
of the Eigyeda, embodying in the introduction to the 
first and the foot-notes to the second volume a vast 
amount of rare knowledge concerning the theory of the 
sacrifice, the manner of its performance, and the special 
purpose of each rite. It implies no discredit to European 
Sanskritists to afi&rm that such a work could have been 
written only by a scholar who had lived in India, and 
who, by actual autopsy, had learned the real meaning 
ot Brahmanical ritualism. 

In his efforts to raise the standard and change the char- 
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acter of native scliolarsliip Haug was untinngly assidu- 
ous and eminently successful. He inspired the younger ^ 
generation of Brahmans and Parsis with an intelligent 
interest in their sacred writings ; and on the eve of his 
return to Euroj)e he received, among other testimonials 
and tokens of affection, an address in Sanskrit signed by. 
Ids native pupils, expressing tlieir deep regret at the 
departure of their priyagnm^ and their gratitude for the 
entirely new light which they had derived from his 
instruction in ancient Sanskrit literature and. comparative 
philosoph}^ It is due in no inconsiderable degree to 
his influence that science in India is now becoming com- 
pletely secularised, and the old priestly class of pandits, 
who cultivated grammar as a means of grace and valued 
phonetics and orthoepy as passports to eternal bliss, is 
rapidly passing away and will soon be numbered with 
niegatheroids and other extinct mammals. 

The collection of manuscripts was an object which 
Ilaug had especially set his heart upon and never lost 
sight of. For this pxirpose he made a three months’ 
tour in Guzerat during the winter of 1863-64. He 
was everywhere enthusiastically received, and frequently 
* invited by native gentlemen to lecture on the Vedas and 
the Avesta. In one city the jdace where he sat during 
his discourse was marked by a marble slab with a lauda- 
tory inscription. He succeeded in procuring a large ' 
number of manuscripts, partly in the oldest extant ori- 
ginals, and partly in copies made under his supervision, 
some of them being very rare even in India, and hitherto 
altogether unknown in Europe. This fine collection 
after his death was purchased by the Iloyal Library of 
Munich. 

Towards the close of the year 1865, Haug resigned 
his place in Puna College and prepared to return to 
Europe. On his arrival in India, instead of abating his 
ardour to suit the debilitating climate, he kept up the 
habits of close and continuous application to study which 
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he had formeci in Germany, not even resting in the hot 
season. His health had become so seriously impaired 
* through this imprudence that he resolved to seek its 
restoration in the cofol and invigorating air of his Swabian 
fatherland. Spontaneous expression^ of sorrow at his 
departure and esteem for his labours and learning met 
him on every side from the native population. The 
Brahmans and Parsis of Puna and Bombay attested their 
appreciation of his services by addresses of thanks and 
by splendid gifts. 

On his return'to Germany in 1866, Ilaug settled for 
a time in Stuttgart, where he edited “An Old Zand- 
Pahlavi Glossary,” which was published by the Gover’iinent 
of Bombay. In 1868 he accepted a call to the newly 
established professorship of Sanskrit and comparative 
Ijhilology in the University of Munich, where he soon 
secured for these hitherto alien and neglected studies a 
warm welcome and recognition, and eflected their com- 
])lete academical naturalisation. In his lecture-room 
and library he gathered round him students from differ- 
ent parts of Germany, from Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece, 
Ilussia, England, and America, and spread out before 
them the treasures of his learning with a fulness and 
freshness, a depth and keenness of insight, that fixed the 
attention and kindled the ambition of his hearers. 

In the Sanskrit address presented to him by his 
Brahman pupils of Puna, his uniform kindness and 
affability are particularly praised in contrast with the 
chilling and estranging reserve usually shown by foreign 
professors, who “ never forget the distance between the 
gum and the chhdttra (preceptor and pupil), and thus check 
the spirit of inquiry.” “ To our exceeding good fortune,” 
they add, “your conduct towards us has been the very 
reverse of this. In your manifestations of ajffection and 
sympathy, you have realis-ed the character of the good 
teacher as described in the laws of Manu.” The same 
freedom and friendliness and singleness of heart and of 
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purpose, the same lively interest in their pr(3gress, marked 
his intercourse with his pupils in Munich, and bound 
them to him by like ties of personal attachment. He 
possessed, in reality, a frank and kindly nature, although 
he has been sometimes censured for his over-sensitive- 
ness. No doubt he was often too quick to resent, with 

“ The flash aud outbreak of a fiery mind,” 

stings and thrusts against which men of thicker cuticle 
would have remained callous. Thus he acquired among 
those who did not know him personally an exceedingly 
unenviable and wholly undeserved reputation for testiness 
and pugnacity. The excess of every fine quality becomes 
a defect. To be thin-skinned and higli-mcttled marks a 
superior organisation, but at the same time pats one at 
serious disadvantage in a combat witli pachyderms. 

The works wliicli Haug published during the last few 
years of his life embraced various and disparate topics, 
and although small in bulk compared with the ordinary 
opics of the German savant, are great in the erudition 
they contain and in the results they produced. They 
consist, for tlie most part, of monographs, reviews, and 
academical dissertations, which took a decidedly critical 
and polemical character, originating not in any innate 
contentiousness or love of controversy, hut in the inci- 
pient and somewhat formless and nebulous state out of 
which these studies are only just emerging. These pub- 
lications, often only thin pamphlets, were the results of 
original researches, and contributed more to the advance- 
ment of science than many a ponderous tome crammed 
with second-hand erudition. 

Coming from the close and enervating atmosphere of 
India, Haug found the cool and invigorating though raw 
air of Munich refreshing and strengthening to his relaxed 
nerves, and expressed his surprise that the climate should 
have such a bad reputation. Eventually, however, the 
tonic iDroved too harsh and irritating for his lungs and 
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Loo powerful 'for his nerves, intensifying the excitability 
of his ardent temperament, and stimulating to intellectual 
^ efforts out of proportion to his physical strength. In the 
summer of 1875 he made a tour tlirough the Swiss 
mountains, but over- taxed himself, and returned home 
sick and exhausted. During the following winter he 
was able to lecture only for a few weeks, fell iiitn a. 
rapid decline, and, by the advice of his physician, went 
to Eagatz in Switzerland, where, a few days after his 
amval, he expired, June 3, 1876. There, too, he was 
buried, a delegation from the University of Munich 
attending his body to the grave, and paying him the 
last tribute of respect. 

E. P. EVANS. 

Ocloher 1883. 
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The issue of a third edition of these Essays affords an 
opportunity, not only for "briefly describing the recent 
progress of Zoroastrian studies, but also for mentioning 
several emendations of the text which have been sug- 
, gested, and are more or less deserving of attention. For 
the convenience of the reader, these additions and sug- 
gested amendments are here given in the form of notes, 
with references to the pages of the text to which they 
relate, or in connection with which they should be read, 

Pages 3, 4. — The existence of a chief of the Magi at the court 
of Nebuchadnezzar has been disputed, and the title Rab-mag is 
said to raean “ commander of the fleet.” 

The recent discovery of two cuneiform inscriptions of Cyrus, 
in which that king seems to proclaim his faith, and that of his 
son Cambyses, in the Babylonian gods, has also been considered 
a suflScient disproof of his having professed • the religion of the 
Magi. But it appears from hieroglyphic inscriptions that Cam- 
byses was likewise a devoted adherent of the Egyptian divinities ; 
and yet the flattering language used by Isaiah in speaking of 
Cyrus is hardly such as could be justifiably apjflied to an 
idplator^ The only reasonable way of reconciling these three 
contradictory facts seems to be the acceptance of all of them as 
being true from different points of view. These kings, like all 
great conquerors and statesmen, compelled to govern many dif- 
, ferent races and religions, found it necessary to conciliate all 
their loyal subjects in turn, and thus induced the priests of each 

c 
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religion to applaud them as defenders and promoters of the 
particular faith which those priests advocated. 

Page 5.— The identity of Hara, the Avesta name of the 
mountain supposed to encompass the earth, and Heb. har, 
“ a mountain,” may be disputed. 

Page 53. — The last six years have been a period of consider- 
able activity among European investigators of the Parsi scrip- 
tures ; and, in some cases, new views regarding the origin of 
Zoroastrianism have been advocated, which are so revolutionary 
in their character as to require much more adaptation to long- 
recognised facts than they have yet received jpefore they can be 
safely adopted by careful scholars. Without attempting any 
exhaustive enumeration or analysis of the works and essays that 
have been published, the following may be mentioned as best 
known to the writer : — ^ 

M. C. DE Harlez has not only completed his French trans- 
lation of the Avesta, mentioned in p. 51, but has also published 
a second edition of the work with an extended introduction to 
the study of the Avesta and the M. zdian religion, which, though 
disfigured by numerous misprints, and capable of improvement 
in many of its details, is a very instructive treatise on the history, 
scriptures, and dogmas of Zoroastrianism. Both in this treatise 
and in his essay “On the Origin of Zoroastrism,” published in 
. the Journal Asiatlque^ !M. de Harlez expresses two opinions of 
some novelty, which require much more evidence to support them 
than he has yet been able to collect. One of these opinions is 
that Darius Hystaspes was not a Zoroastrian, although his cunei- 
form inscriptions proclaim his faith in Adramazdd. But, as 
Ahramazda is a compound name, traceable to the two terms 
Ahura and Mazda, used separately by Zarathushtra and his 
successors in the G^thas, and never becoming an actual compound 
in any part of the Avesta, it is only reasonable to suppose that 
this compound must have originated at a later date than its 
component parts. In other words, we must continue to believe 
that Darius lived later than Zarathushtra, and professed the 
same religion as he did, unless it can be shown that feiith in 
Ahramazd^ was something materially different from faith in 

1 Dcs Origines du Zoroastrismej par M. 0 . de Harlez, extrait du Jowmwl 
^«ia%ue: Paris, 1879-80. 
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Ahuramazda, as stated in the Gdthas, the only portion of the 
Avesta that can be quoted as embodying the faith of Zara- 
thushtra himself.^ The other novel opinion of M. de Harlez is 
that Zarathushtra may have come into contact with some of 
the captive Israelites in Media in the eighth century B.C., from 
whom he may have imbibed the monotheistic ideas and general 
tone of morality which he adapted to his former faith. In other 
words, M. de Harlez wishes to believe that all the good in Zoro- 
astrianism has sprung from Hebrew ideas. We know too little 
of Zarathushtra’s real history to form any definite opinion as to 
the possibility of l;is being in Media at the t’rne mentioned. But 
it would have been strange if a people who, like the Israelites, 
were led into captivity on account of their idolatry, should have 
become such ardent teachers of monotheism as to lay the foun- 
dation fof a durable form of that faith differing materially from 
that professed by their own priesthood. 

M. de Harlez has also published useful French manuals, both 
of the Avesta and Pahlavi languages, containing grammars and 
selections for reading with the necessary glossaries.^ 

A very different view of the origin of Zoroastrianism has been 
adopted by M. James Darmesteter, in his English translations 
of the Vendidad, Sirozah, Yashts, and Ny^ish, published in the 
series of ** Sacred Books of the East (vols. iv. and xxiii.) The 
translations themselves are of a very masterly character, giviqg • 
full weight to the teachings of tradition ; but they might, in 
many cases, have been made more literal, and, in some places, 
rather too much consideration has been paid to traditional 
renderings that are probably later than the Pahlavi versions. 
Notwithstanding this tendency to give an almost undue con- 
sideration to tradition in his translations, the views adopted by 
M. Darmesteter in his introduction as to the origin of Zoroastri- 
anism would trace all its legends, and even the person of its 
founder, to a series of meteorological myths altogether incon- 
sistent with tradition, but affording ample scope for the exercise 

^ It is usual to assume that the either later sacerdotal developments 
laws relating to ceremonial impurity, or mere toleratiims of older customs, 
the disposal of the dead, and simiW Manuel de la Langue de V Avesta : 
matters, are Zoroastrian ; but we haVe grammaire, anthologie, lexique ; 
no real authority for tracing them Paris, 1878. Manuel du PeUevi des 
to*ZarathuBhtra himself, and they Manuscrits; grammaire, anthologie, 
have more the appearance of being lexique, Idgendes : Paris, 1880. 
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of a vivid imagination. To obtain this result, however, some 
valuable results of older researches have to be sacrificed. The 
striking fact that the gods of the Brahmans have become the 
demons of the Zoroastrians and vict versd (see p. 268), is no 
longer admitted as arguing some former enmity or schism 
between the two religions, but is assumed to be only the result 
of a survival of two different names for gods, one of which was 
accidentally selected as supreme by one religion, and the other 
by the other religion. Inasmuch as this assumption gives no 
reason for the accidental selection, it is less reasonable than the 
older theory of a schism, even if the latter w§re unsupported by 
further facts of a similar character. 

M. Darmesteter has also published in French a valuable col- 
lection of “ Iranian Studies,” including a comparative grammar 
of the language of Persia from the time of Darius |o that of 
Firdausi, with several essays on particular details of Iranian 
etymology, mythology, and legend, as well as transcripts of the 
original texts of some Pahlavi, Sanskrit, and Persian translations 
of the Yashts and Ny^ishes.^ 

Turning to the German scholars who have recently devoted 
their attention to the literature of the Parsis, Dr. W. Geiger may 
be noticed as a judicious scholar and careful writer. To his 
Pahlavi version of the first chapter of the Vendidad, with Ger- 
man translation and commentary, 2 it has been chiefly objected 
that his transcript of the Pahlavi text in Hebrew characters is 
much less useful than one in Roman type would be, and, as 
Pahlavi is now known to be an Iranian language (which merely 
employs a limited number of Semitic words to express itself in 
writing), the use of a purely Semitic alphabet is likely to give 
students an erroneous idea of the character of the language. 
It is probable, however, that Dr. Geiger will abandon the use 
•of Hebrew type, and perhaps Uvse the original Pahlavi character, if 
he should hereafter continue his Pahlavi version of the Yendi- 
dad, of which this first chapter was intended merely as a specimen. 

1 Etudes iranimnes, par J ames Bar- 2 PeMeviversion dea erstm CapU 
mesteter ; dtudes sur la grammaire tels des Ve^idtddd herausgegeben, 
historique de la langue persane, nebst dem Versuch einer ersten 
melanges iraniens, et traductions Uebersetzung und Erklarung, von 
indigenes du Khorda Avesta ; Paris, Br. Wilhelm Geiger : Brlanaen. 
1883. 1877, ^ 
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In his ** Aogemada^ch^ ” ^ he has published, for the first time, 
a short Pdzatid- Sanskrit text commencing with that Avesta word, 
together with a German translation, commentary, and glossary. 
This text also occurs in Pahlavi (see pp. 99, 100), and seems to 
be a kind of meditation on death and the state of the soul after 
death. Like the Nirangist^n, it is interspersed with many Avesta 
passages, which constitute, more or less completely, the oiiginal 
text ; but these have been translated and amplified by the Pahlavi 
commentator in the usual manner of an Avesta-Palilavi text. 
There can be little doubt that we h^ve here a fragment of one 
of the lost Naaks,^which has not yet been identified. 

Dr. Geiger has also published a very complete German Hand* 
book of the Avesta Language,'* containing a grammar, selections 
for reading, and the necessary glossary. ^ But his must com- 
prehensive work is a German account of the “ Civilisation of 
Eastern ^ran in Ancient Times.” ^ In this book he has not 
only detailed all the allusions to manners and customs, laws and 
superstitions, which occur in the Avesta, but has also minutely 
investigated the probable geography of all the places mentioned 
therein. This investigation carefully avoids the common error 
of confusing the later geographical statements of the Bundahish 
with the earlier ones of the Avesta, and shows how little alter- 
ation is required in the hypotheses of earlier scholars in order to 
bring them up to the present state of our knowledge on the subject.. 

Professor H. Hubschmann, who had formerly written several 
essays on particular portions of the Avesta, has now turned his 
attention chiefly to the Armenian language. But, under the 
title of Iranian Studies,” ^ he has published an important 
German essay on the Avesta alphabet, with some remarks on 
the alphabetical systems of other Iranian languages. As it is 
utterly impossible to ascertain the exact pronunciation of any 
living language a few centuries ago, it is useless to attempt any 

^ AogemadaM ein Pdrsentractat Glossar ; von Dr. Wilhelm Geiger : 
in PAzend, AltbaktriBch und Sans- Erlangen, 1879. 
krit, herausgegeben, iibersetzt, erk- ^ Oeth'dniscke Kultur im Alteii^um, 
lart und mit Glossar versehen, von von Wilhelm Gtiger ; mit einer 
Dr. Wilhelm Geiger : Erlangen, Uebersichts-Karte von Ostirdn : 
1878. Erlangen, 1882. 

^ Edndhuch der Awestaspradie ; * Iraniache Studien (Zeitschrift 

Grammatik, Chrestomathie und fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, 

xxiv. pp. 323-4*5)- 
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great precision in expressing the sounds of a language that has 
been dead for a millennium. Professor Hiibschmann has, there- 
fore, been satisfied with ascertaining the general character of the 
sound of each letter, and pointing out its proper place in the 
alphabetical system. His researches will have to be carefully con- 
sidered by any hne who wishes to improve the usual systems 
of transliteration ; but his own mode of transcription is more 
scientific than j)ractical, being too much burdened with Greek 
letters and diacritical marks. 

Among these younger scholars, Professor K. Geldner is one 
of the chief representatives of the school which trusts to etymo- 
logy and its own ingenuity, rather than accept the teachings of 
tradition, in studying the meaning of the Avesta. In his Ger- 
man work “ On the Metre of the Later Avesta,” ^ he has exercised 
much ingenuity and perseverance in discovering metrical pas- 
sages, not only where they undoubtedly exist, but also where their 
existence may reasonably be doubted. He shows that many 
passages can be made truly metrical either by the omission of 
certain words, which may be consi ler^d as mere glosses, or by 
some slight alteration of words or syllables. So that strict 
attention to metre may become a valuable means of amending 
the text. To a considerable extent his conclusions are certainly 
correct, but unless his method be used with extreme caution, it 
may easily convert the most prosaic passage into modern verse, 
which it would be folly to attribute to the ancient writer. 

In his Studies on the Avesta ” ^ he gives many specimens of 
his etymological powers, which are of a very high order ; but, 
after all, Sanskrit is not our only source of knowledge for deter- 
mining the meaning of Avesta words. We have the remnants 
of old tradition, diluted with mediceval commentary, in the 
Pahlavi versions, which, however forbidding in appearance, are 
apt, like other rugged friends, to rise in our estimation as we 
become better acquainted with them. It is this tradition that 
Professor Geldner should carefully study before he proceeds to 
carry out his scheme of an improved Avesta lexicon, of the 

^ VthtT die Metnh dee jungerm ^ Studien zum Avesta^ von Karl 
Avesta, nebet Uebersetzung ausge- Geldner; Strassburg, 1882. 
wiihlter Abschnitte, von Karl Geld- 
ner ; Tubingen, 1877. * 
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preliminary investigations for which these studies were intended 
as a specimen. 

He is now actively engaged in the preparation of a new 
edition of Westergaard^s ‘‘Avesta Texts;” and as, through the 
hearty co-operation of the owners of manuscripts in India, he 
will be able to consult all the best sources of information known 
to exist, it may be presumed that his edition of the Texts will 
contain all that can be expected, until some other family of 
manuscripts is discovered in Persia. 

An American clergyman, the Kev. L. H. Mills, has been 
studying the Oathas for several years, and has carefully con- 
sidered the writings and opinions of all scholars who have 
examined these ancient hymns. The result of his studies and 
inquiries is in the press, and will include the Avesta, ±*ahlavi, 
Sanskrit, and Persian versions of the hymns, with English trans- 
lations of*the first three. 

The study of the Avesta has also been taken up in Italy, 
where Professor Pizzi has published the “ Tishtar Yaaht,” with 
an Italian translation.^ 

Among the European contributions to the study of Pahlavi 
may be mentioned the German translation of the KS.rn^mak-i 
Artakhshir-i P^pakS-n, by Professor Noeldekb, who has also 
done much to illustrate the period of the Pahlavi writings by 
his German ‘‘ History of the Persians and Arabs in the Time of 
the Sasanians,” translated from the Arabic of Tabari. ^ While 
Dr. Andreas has done good service to Pahlavi students by his 
edition of the Pahlavi Mainyo-i Khard, published in facsimile 
from the only manuscript of the original Pahlavi text known in 
Europe.^ And Dr. West has made several Pahlavi works acces- 
sible to English readers by his translations of the Bundahisb, 

1 Tishtar ’ Yasht ; I’inno a Tistrya gen und Erganzungen versehen, von 

nell’ Avesta ; testo zendo con tra- Th. Noldeke : Leyden, 1879. 
duzione e commento ; saggio del ^ The Booh of the Mainy 6 -i-Khard^ 
Dott. Prof. J. Pizzi (estratto dalle also an old fragment of the Bunde^ 
Memorie della Reale Accademia heshf both in the original Pahlavi ; 
delle Scienze di Torino, serie ii., being a facsimile of a manuscript 
tom. XXXV.) ; Torino, 1882. brought from Persia by the late Pro- 

2 Geschichte der Perser iind Ardber fessor Westergaard,, and now pre- 
zur ZeU der Sasanidm^ aus der ara- served in the University Library 
bischenChronikdes Tabari iibersetzt of Copenhagen; edited by Erederio 
und mit ausfuhrlichen Erlauterun* Charles Andreas ; Kiel, 1882. 
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Bahman Yasht, SL^yast - II. - sbiyast, DldLstl.n-i Diiiik, and 
Epistles of Mlniishchihar, published in the series of Sacred 
Books of the East ” (vols. v. and xviiL) 

Fage 58. — The probable meaning of the Pahlavi word veMjaMk 
or rather veMchaMk, is for anything good, auspicious.” 

Page 60.— Two more volumes of Dastur Peshotanji^s Dlnkard 
have been published. The slow progress of this work appears 
to be due to no want of energy on the part of the editor, but to 
the pecuniary delays and difficulties that usually beset the publi- 
cation of a long series of volumes by subscription. 

Arrangements have been made for the early pulJlication of the 
Pazand, Sanskrit, and Pahlavi texts of the Shikand-gumlni,with a 
vocabulary, under the joint-editorship of Dastur Hoshaiigji and 
Dr. West. 

Page 61. — Dastur Jamaspji has published three volumes of his 
Pahlavi, Gujarati, and English Dictionary, in which he explains 
the meaning of more than 7000 words, but has advanced only 
as far as aimr, following the order of the Sanskrit alphabet* 
His collection includes both actu d i/ords and copyists' errors, 
with their traditional readings and the meanings he attaches to 
them. So far he has discovered about twenty times as many 
words as have been previously glossarised, but this excess will 
probably diminish as the work proceeds. The meanings have 
evidently been carefully considered, but no one acquainted with 
the uncertainties of Pahlavi readings will expect any great accu- 
racy in determining the meaning of unusual words until all the 
texts containing them have been satisfactorily translated. 

Page 85. — ^The word Mzvdrish^ or, more correctly, adzvdrish, 
is a variant of zuvdrish, “being old or worn out,” an abstract 
noun derived from the verb zuvdrtdan, , Darmesteter prefers 
tracing it directly to Av. zbar, “to be crooked, distorted, or 
perverted,” or to the allied form zavvara, borrowed by the Arabs 
in the sense of “ he altered or corrupted ” a text, with the idea 
that hdzvdruh means “ a disguised mode of writing.” But we 
have no reason to suppose that Mzvdrish was adopted for the 
purpose of concealment, as it was used in all Persian writing of 
Sasanian times. It would be better described as the use of obso- 
lete words in writing, and the word zuvdrish, whether it means 
“ decay ” or “ antiquity,” would express this idea sufficiently w5lL 
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Page 87, nbte i. — It seems most probable that the common 
H^zvMsh termination -man is merely an iiltered mode of writing 
the single Sasanian letter whose pronuitciatioii is uncertain. 
Professor Levy has suggested that it is the Semitic A, which has 
no other representative separate from hiu in the Sasanian alpha- 
bet ; but, if it were A, why was it not used in M, havint^ yekvitn^ 
and the prefix of Hiphil verbs 1 and why was it used as an equi- 
valent of the Chaldee emphatic termination -d f 

Page 98.- — Transcripts of the Pahlavi translations of the 
Khiirshed, Mdh^ and Srdsh Mddkht yaslUs^ and of the KhdrsMd 
nydyuh have* been published by Darmesteter in his Ptvdes 
iraniennes. 

Page 99. — An independent manuscript of the Ntrangutdii, 
brought from Persia a few years ago, and said to be more com- 
plete and accurate than those previously in India, is now in the 
possession of Mr. Tehrauras Dinshawji Anklesaria of Bombay, 

Page 100. — Transcripts of the Pilzand and Sanskrit version of 
the Aogemadaeclia^ with its Avesta passages, have been published, 
with a German translation, by Dr. Geiger, as mentioned above 
(p. xxxvii). 

Page 102. — An independent copy of about one-fifth of the 
Dtnkard has been recently discovered in a manuscript brought 
from Persia by the late Professor Westergaard in 1 843, and now in 
the University Library at Copenhagen. This manuscript con- 
tains four chapters of the third book, the whole of the fifth, nearly 
all the sixth, and about three-tenths of the ninth book. The 
copy of the sixth book is dated ninety-five years earlier than the 
manuscript in Bombay, and is decidedly more correct. 

It appears from a manuscript of the DddUtdnArDlrdh^ brought 
from Persia by the late Professor Westergaard in 1843, 
in the University Library at Copenhagen, that the correct date 
given by its author in one of his Epistles is a.y. 250 (a.i>. 881). 
An English translation of this work, and also of the Epistles of 
Mdndslichihar (which are found in the same manuscripts), has 
been published in the eighteenth volume of the “ Sacred Books 
of the East ; and a portion of the Selections of Zdd-sparam 
has likewise been translated, from these manuscripts and pub- 
lished in the fifth volume of the same series. 

Page 105.— An English translation of the Bundahish has been 
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published in the fifth volume of the Sacred Boolcs of the East.” 
But it is now known that the Bundahish contained in the 
Indian manuscripts is only a collection of extracts from a larger 
work of about 30,000 words, of which two complete manuscripts, 
brought from Persia, are now in the possession of Mr. Tehmuras 
Dinshawji Anklesaria of Bombay. A fragment of the last 
chapter of this larger Bundahish has also been found in the 
manuscript of Westergaard, containing the Dinkard at Copen- 
hagen, and has been published in facsimile by Dr. Andreas in 
his edition of the Pahlavi Minok-l Khirad. 

Rage 106. — The original Pahlavi text of the Min()lc-% Khirad, 
as contained in Westergaard’s manuscript, has been published in 
facsimile by Dr. Andreas, as mentioned above (p. xxxix). And 
a more complete manuscript of the same text has been recently 
brought from Persia to Bombay, and is now in the possession of 
Mr. Tehmuras Dinshawji Anklesaria. These two manuscripts 
are the only copies of the original Pahlavi text yet known. 
They confirm the general opinion of the substantial accuracy of 
Neryosangh’s Pdzand-Sanskrit vf rska ; while, at the same time, 
they show that he occasionally misunderstood the Pahlavi text, 
or altered it to make it more intelligible. He has also omitted 
two or three short passages containing names which he could 
not identify. 

An English translation of the Shdyast-lcl^shd^jast has been pub- 
lished in the fifth volume of the Sacred Books of the East.” 

Rage 107. — It appears from the English translation of the 
Bahman yasht, in the fifth volume of the “ Sacred Books of the 
East,” that it does not mention the Miisalmans by name, although 
many of the details evidently refer to the devastations committed 
by them, as well as by the Turanians and Christians. Another 
copy of the Pahlavi text has been discovered in the manuscript 
of Westergaard containing the Dinkard at Copenhagen, but this 
copy is neither so old nor so correct as the one previously known 
to exist in the same library. 

Page iii. — A German translation of the Kdmdmaht 
ArtakhsMr 4 Pdpakdn has been published by Professor Ndldeke, 
as mentioned above (p. xxxix). 

Page 112. — An English translation of the Mddigdn 4 haft 
ameshdspend has been published in the fifth volume' of the 
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^‘Sacred Book’s of the East,” as part of tlie appendix to the 
Sbliyast-I^-sh^yast. 

Rage 113. — The supposed Pahlavi version of the Sad-dai\ or 
Sad-dar Bundahuh^ has been examined and found to be merely 
a portion of the Sh^yast-la-shdyast. It is doubtful whether the 
name of the Sad-dar Bundahish (which is a Persian work distinct 
from the Sad-dar) is correctly read. It is frequently qurted in 
the Persian Rivayats, but the name is there written in three 
different modes, which can be reconciled only by reading Sad- 
iarhand-i hush. 

To the Pahlavi texts already detailed must be added a frag- 
ment of an old manuscript obtained by Mr. Teamuras Dinshawji 
A.nldesaria from Persia a few years ago, and now in his library. 
This fragment consists of twenty large folios, containing about 
8600 words, and is incomplete at both ends, its first folio being 
numberecf 74. It appears to bo part of a very full treatise on 
the laws of property, somewhat analogous to one portion of the 
Elhsp^ram Nask, as stated in the Dinkard, and it contains many 
quotations of the opinions of tiie old commentators whose names 
occur in the Pahlavi Vendidad; several of the later Sasanian 
kings are also mentioned. As Yfld^n-Yim is one of the com- 
mentators whose opinions arc cited, this work is probably not 
older than the Dadistan-i Dinik, which was written by the sou 
of a high-priest of that name. 

One of the manuscripts of the larger Bundahish, belonging to 
Mr. Tehmuras (see p. xlii), also contains about 270 questions 
and answers on miscellaneous subjects, ascribed to H6m6d-i 
Ashavahisht^n, who was probably the father of the last reviser 
of the Dinkard. As the extent of these questions and an^.wers 
is three-fourths of that occupied by the larger Bundahish, they 
must contain about 22,000 words. 

Of the total extent of Pahlavi literature now known to be 
extant, which may be estimated as consisting of about 569,000 
words, the texts which have been edited do not amount to more 
than 182,000 words. The texts translated into English contain 
ibout 158,000 words, and the German translations include about 
7600 words of further texts. ' , 

Regarding the age of the Pahlavi books in their present form, 
Boifte definite information has been recently obtained. The third 
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Epistle of MdyvdshcWiar is dated a.t. 25® (a.d‘. 881), so tliat 
his other work, the Dddistdn 4 Dtnik, and the Selections of Zdd~ 
sparam^ who was his brother, must have been also written about 
the latter half of the ninth century. It also appears from Bund, 
xxxiii, 10, II, that the writer of that chapter, which forms part 
of the larger Bundahish, was a contemporary of Zacl-sparam and 
also of Athr-pad, son of HtMnid, who is mentioned in the 
Dlnkard as the hist reviser of that extensive work. With this 
information we may safely refer the latest recensions of both 
the Bundahish and Dhikard to the latter half of the ninth 
century, although some copyist of the last chaptef of the Bunda- 
hish has added his own date, A.Y. 527 (a.d. 1158), to that 
chapter. We are further told by M^nhshchihar (Ep. I. iv. 15, 
17), that Nishahpubar, the mobad of mbbads, was a councillor 
of King Khhsro, son of Kavad, sumamed Anbshirv^n (a.d. 531- 
579). Now Nishahphhar is the name of a commeniator often 
quoted in the PaJdavi Vendidad and Ntrangistdn, and in the 
Ardd-Virdf ndmak it is said to have been a title of Arda-Vir 5 .f ; 
we are, therefore, justified in ascnoing the latest recensions of 
these three works to some period after the sixth century, but before 
the ninth, when the first two were quoted by M^nfishchihar. 

The oldest Pahlavi manuscript that has been discovered con- 
sists of several fragments of papyrus found five or six years ago 
in the Fayfim district in Egypt. On these fragments many 
Pahlavi words are distinctly legible in writing of the eighth 
century, but the sentences are too fragmentary to admit of 
complete decipherment. 

Page 121. — As the connection of Av, vi with Pahl. avt 
(written apt) is liable to dispute, the word avezak, ‘‘ pure,” may 
be quoted as one in which it is quite certain that the Avesta v 
has taken the form of p in Pahlavi. 

Page 174. — Chapters xix-xxi. of the later Yasna are called 
the Bakdm in some manuscripts, and, as the first three fargards 
of the Bak6 Nask are said (in the Dlnkard) to have treated of 
the same subjects, it is probable that these chapters were taken 
from that Nask. 

Page 2 1 7. — The star Yanant is called the southern leader of 
the stars in the Bundahish, and, as such, may be beat identified 
with Fomalhaut ^ 
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Tagt 272, — ^It should be borne in mind by those who are 
opposed to the author’s views as to au ancient schism between 
primitive Zoroastrianism and primitive Brahmanism, that he is 
here collecting all the facts that tend to uphold his hypothesis, 
but he does not mean to assert that all th* se facts are of equal 
value. It is quite possible to explain away some of these facts 
as accidental coincidences without sensibly weakening the argu- 
ment based upon other facts that are more refractory. Thus we 
know too little about the personal history of the Zoroastriaii 
demons Indra^ Sdurva, and Ndonhaithya to enable us to judge 
whether the resemblance of their names to those of the Brah- 
manical sacred beings, Indra, Sharva, and Ndsatya^ be moio 
than an accidental coincidence. But if these coincidences be 
accidental, that fact does not weaken the argument based upon 
the words^a/iwm and dah^a being used by the Zoroastrians in an 
opposite sense to the asura and deva of the Brahmans, and upon 
the change that took place in the meaning of asura in the later 
Vedic period. The question is whether these developments of 
meaning in opposite directions can be better explained by any 
other hypothesis than that adopted by the author, and by one 
that is more consistent with all the facts of the case. 

Page 296. — According to the genealogy of Zarathushtra, pre- 
served in the Bundahish, Dinkard, and other Pahlavi books, 
llaechadaspa was his great-great-grandfather. 

Page 298. — -With reference to the lineage of Vishtdspa, it 
should be observed that Aurvadaspaj his father, was not a son, 
but a cousin, of his own predecessor, Kava Husrava, According 
to Bund. xxxi. 28, the genealogy of Vtdddspa was as follows : — 
Kai-Kavad (Kavi Kavdta), Kai-Apiv^h (Kavi Aipi-'vanghu)^ 
Kai-Plsin (Kavi Pisanangh)^ M^nhsh, Ahz^v, L6harasp (Aurvad- 
aspa)y Ylshtdsp. But this family lineage is quite as different 
from that of Darius Hystaspes as the succession of kings’ names 
given in the text. 

Page 2gg. — ^The author has mentioned (pp. 15, 136, 264) 
other dates that might be suggested for Zarathushtra on various 
grounds, and according to various modes of calculation. But in 
hk introduction to the ZamJ-Pahlavi Glossary he was inclined 
to adopt the date (b.o. 610) mentioned in p. 15, and to this 
opinion he seems to have subsequently adhered. This opinion, 
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however, depends entirely upon certain statements of Parsi and 
Mxjfhammedan writers, and these are evidently based upon the^ 
identification of Yishtaspa with the progenitor of Darius, which 
has been shown to be exceedingly doubtful. The Bundahish, 
which evidently adopts this view, makes the interval between 
the beginning of the reign of Vlshtdspa and that of Alexander a 
period of 288 years, which corresponds very well with the 280 
years mentioned by Masudi (see p. 15). But the chronological 
chapter of the Bundahish is a comparatively modern addition to 
that work, being specially headed by the words madam shnat 
inarA Tdzthdny “ on the year-reckoning of tjje Arabs,’’ and can- 
not, therefore, be quoted as an independent authority of ancient 
date on this subject. 

It is also necessary to observe that the language in which 
Zarathuslitra and his early successors composed th^ir G^thas 
is closely allied to the Vedic Sanskrit, If, therefore, we place 
Zarathushtra in the seventh century n.o., we must be prepared 
to assign nearly the same date to the Vedas. 

Page 317. — Darmesteter translates the reply of Ahuramazda 
in Vend. iii. ii as follows : — “It is the place whereon the wife 
and children of one of the faithful, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! 
are driven along the way of captivity, the dry, the dusty way, 
and lift up a voice of wailing.” And Geiger takes the same 
view of the passage in his Ostiranische Kultur, p. 190. 

Page 322, note i. — The term gdlcard-Jujmand means “brim- 
stoned,” and saokeniavaithn means “ provided with burning 
matter, or ignitible.” From the latter word comes Pers, saugand^ 
“an oath,” which is always said to be “eaten” when it is ad- ‘ 
ministered, because it formerly meant swallowing the prepared 
water as an ordeal. 

^<^9^ 335-~“The term vohtmano, here translated “good- 
minded man,” is also applied to his clothing, as Darmesteter has 
observed; and in Vend. xix. 20-25 appears sometimes to 
mean the one, and sometimes the other. The sadarah, or sacred 
shirt, is called the vohdmaidnk vistarg, “ garment of Vohfiman,” 
in the DMisUn-i Dinik, xxxix. 19, xlviii. 9, because “it is 
needful (to be) perfectly pure white (and) single, which one fold 
is because Vohfiman also is thus the one creature who (was) 
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first, and afterwards from him the garment which is innermost 
^and concealed is called in revelation ” (Dd. xl. 2). 

Fage 346, note 3. — The Pablavi equivalent of Av. Icliraozh- 
dishteng should be read edkliio-sago-nilvCift^ hard-stone-covered ; 
referring to the old idea that the sky is formed of ruby-coloured 
adamant, so as to be indestructible by wear. In the Pahlavi 
translations mg is usually written for eang^ stone.” 

Page 366, § 4 (9). — Better thus: “he uses the goad of 
reckoning so that one groans at it [some say tliat one atones].’’ 
The word mar may be either “ a miscreant or “ the account ” of 
sin to be rendered. ^ 

Page 372, § 30 (70). — The name of the drdj is not Kliudulc, 
“ disgrace,” but Auduk (Av. Uda), a demon who is described in 
Bund, xxviii. 19, as endeavouring to make men speak at tho^e times 
when they^ have taken a prayer inwardly and ought to be silent. 
By speaking at such times they are supposed to break the spell 
produced by the prayer, lose its protection, and commit a serious 
sin. 

Page 374, § 44 (98a). — It is better to speak of the '‘origin” 
(instead of the “ beginning ”) of a Tanapdhar sin. The sin is 
supposed to take root in the sinner, and can be eradicated only 
by a proportional amount of good works. 

Page 377, § 62 (124a). — Better thus : “and it is no matter 
to her.” 

Page 378, § 69 (137). — Better thus : “he should slaughter ji 
thousand young (cattle).” The last five notes have been sug- 
gested by Darmesteter’s criticism of the second edition. 

Page 381, § 5 (18), — The name of the water is better read 
Kgdnsdi or Kydnsih. It is the brackish lake and swamp now 
called H^mfin, “ the desert,” or Zarah, “ the sea,” which formerly 
contained fresher water than it does now. 

Page 385, § 23 (77). — The vohdmand vistarg is the sacred 
shirt (see the remarks above, regarding p. 335) ; and “ the good- 
minded one ” {vohdman) of § (78) is probably the same. We 
ought also to read “ so that those divinely-produced stars shall 
illumine (it) j ” as rOshaninem is no doubt a miswriting of 
rdsliantnd^ there being very; little difference between d and era 
in many manuscripts. 
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Page 388, § 31 (102a). — Better thus: ‘‘wlfere lie performs 
the duty of controlling those acting as household attendants 
{khavag 4 -mdnr 1 caruno)” In the Dadistfln-i Dlnik, zxxi. 5, vtq 
are told that Vohdman makes the righteous souls household 
attendants of Aflharmazd. 

E. W. WEST. 

.October 1883 . 
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HISTORY OF THE RESEARCHES INTO THE 
% 

SACRED VVRITINGS AND RELIGION 
OF THE PAR SIS. 


I. — THE EErOllTS OF THE GREEKS, ROMANS, ARMENIANS, AND 
MOHAMMEDANS. 

In this Essay it is intended to give a brief outline of the 
gradual acquaintance of the Western nations with tlie 
Zoroastrian religion (now professed only by the small 
Parsi community in India, and by a very insignificant* 
number which remain in their ancient fatherland in 
Persia), and to trace the history of the scientific researches 
^)f Europeans into the original records of this ancient 
creed, where the true doctrine of the great Zoroaster and 
his successors, buried for thousands of years, is to be 
found. 

To the whole ancient world Zoroaster's lore was best 
^ known by the name of the doctrine of the Magi, which 
denomination was commonly applied to the priests of 
India, Persia, and Babylonia. 

The earliest mention of them is made by the Prophet 
J eremiah (xxxix. 3), who enumerated apiong the retinue 
of I^ing Nebuchadnezzar at his entry into Jerusalem, the 
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" Chief of the Magi ** {ral mag in Hebrew), from which 
statement we may distinctly gather, that the Magi exer- 
cised a great influence at the court of Babylonia 6 od 
years B.c. They were, however, foreigners, and are not to 
be confounded with the indigenous priests. In the Old 
Testament no account of their religion is given, and only 
once (Ezekiel viii. i6, 17) it is hinted at.i The Persians, 
liowever, whose priests the Magi, appear to have been, are 
never spoken of as adherents to idolatry; and the Persian 
kings, especially Cyrus (called Koresh in H^hrew, Kurush 
in the cuneiform inscriptions), favoured the Jews. In 
Isaiah this great king is called ‘‘ the anointed {^niasliialilh 
ill Hebrew) of the Lord^’ (xlv. i), *‘the slicpherd wlio 
carries out the Lord’s decrees” (xliv. 28); he is the 
“ eagle 2 called from the orient, the man appoiiAcd by the 
Lord’s counsel” (xlvi. 11); he is ''strengthened by the 
Lord to subdue the heathens” (xlv. i).^ From these high 
terms, in which King Cyrus, v ho prolessed the religion of 
the Magi, is si>oken of, we are entitled to infer that this 
religion was not so diametrically opposed to the Mosaic as 
the other ancient religions were ; that Cyrus, at all events, 
was no idol- worshipper ; a supposition we shall And con- 
firmed by Herodotus, and by the sacred books of the 
Parsis themselves. The Zoroastrian religion exhibits even 
a very close affinity to, or ratlier identity with, several 
important doctrines of the Mosaic religion and Chris-i 
tianity, such as the personality and attrilmtes of the devil, ^ 


^ Tho religious custom alluded to 
in E;sekiel undoubtedly refers to the 
religion of the Magi. Tlie prophet 
complains that some of the Jews 
worship the sun, holding towards 
their face certain twigs. Exactly the 
same custom of holding a bundle of 
twigs in. the hands is reported by 
Strabo (xv. 3, 14), as being observed 
by the Magi when engaged in prayer. 
It is the so-called Barsom (Bei^esma 
ill the Avesta), still used by the Parsi 
priests when engaged in worship. 


^ III JEsrhithiit's celebrated play 
“ The Persians ” the eagle is the sym- 
bol of tho Persian empire (verse.s 
205-10). The eagle was, as Xeno- 
phon reports (Cyropoedia, vii. 1, 2), 
the ensign of the ancient Persians. 

® The Hebrew word gayim (liter- 
ally “ xieople ”), used in the plural, 
as it is here, denotes the heathenish 
nations, the idol - worshippers, in 
their strictest opposition to the Is- 
raelites. 
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and the resurrection of the dead, which are both ascribed 
to the religion of the Magi, and are really to be found in 
the present scriptures of the Parsis. It is not ascertained 
whether these doctrines were borrowed by the Parsis from 
the Jews, or by the Jews from the Parsis ; very likely 
neither is the case, and in both these religions they seem 
to have sprung up independently. In the Zend-Avesta we 
meet with only two words l which can be traced to the 
Semitic languages, neither of them referring to religious 
subjects. In, the later books of the Old Testament we find 
several Persian words and many nam^‘S, but they have 
nothing to do with religion. The most famous of these 
Persian words in the Old Testament, now spread over the 
whole civilised world, is the word “paradise,"’ which means 
originally a park, a beautiful garden fenced in.^ 

The name Magi occurs even in the Now Testament. In 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew (ii. i), tlie Magi 
(Greek magoi, translated in the English Bible by “ wise 
men”) came from the East to Jerusalem, to worship the 
new-born child Jesus at Bethlehem. That these Magi 
were priests of the Zoroastrian religion, we know froni 
Greek writers. 

The earliest account of the religion of the Magi among 
the Greeks is to be found in Hejiodotus, the father of 
liistory (b.C. 450). In his first book (chap, cxxxi., cxxxii.) 
we read the following report on the I^ersian religion : — 

‘I know that the Persians observe these customs. It 
‘ is not customary among them to have idols made, temples 

^ These are tanUraf “an oven;” pairi-da^za (in the Zend-Avesta), 
and Kara. “ a mountain,” found only “ circumvallation or enclosure ; ” in 
in the name Hard helrezaiti^ “high Hebrew we find it in the foi-m 
mountain,” considered to be the chief dcj?; in Greek paradeisos. Pairi 
of all mountains; preserved now-a- is peri in Greek; da'lza corresponds 
days in the name Alborz. TanUraiB to deha in Sanskrit— I'.e., enclosure, 
evidently the same with the Hebrew generally applied to the body. Of 
inn'Ar (Gen. xv, 17; Isa. xxxi. 9), the same root is the English thick 
“an oven or furnace ;” ham is iejen- (very likely identical with S. digdha^ 
ti cal with /tar in Hebrew, “a moun- past participle of the root dih, “to 
tai*.” ‘ besmear, pollute,” in a more compre- 

2 The original form of the word is hensive sense “ to surround.” 
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' built, and altars erected ; they even upbmid with folly 
‘ those who do so. I can account for that, only from their 
‘ not believing that the gods are like men, as the Hellenes* 

* do. They are accustomed to offer sacrifices to Zeus on the 
‘ summits of mountains ; they call the whole celestial circle 
‘ Zeus! They offer sacrifices to the sun, moon, earth, fire, 

‘ water, and winds, these deucnis originally being the only 
‘ objects of worship ; but they accepted from the Assyrians 
‘ and Arabs tlie worship of Aphrodite, the Queen of 
' Heaven, wliorn the Assyrians call Mylitfa, the Arabs 

* Alitta, the Persians Mitra.’ 1 • 

‘ Tlie Persians offer sacrifices to the aforesaid gods in 
‘ the following manner. They neither erect altars nor 
' kindle fires wdien they are about to offer a sacrifice ; they 
‘ neither use libations, nor flutes, nor wreaths, rfor barley ; 

* but when any one is willing to offer a sacrifice, he then 
' carries the sacrificial beast to a pure spot, and after 

* having twined round his turb ui a great many wreaths of 

* myrtle, in preference to any other leaf, he invokes the 
‘ deity. The sacrificor ought not to pray only for his own 
' prosperity; lie must also j)ray for the welfare of all the 
‘ Persians, and for the king, because he is included among 
‘ them. When he has cut the animal into pieces, he then 
' boils its flesh, spreads the softest grass he can get, espe- 

* cially preferring clover, and places tlie pieces of flesh on 

‘ it. After having made this arrangement, one of tlie Ifagi , 

* wdio is present sings a theogony,- as they call the incan- 

* Here Herodotus has coruTnitted a Mitra is the well-known sun-god of 
mistake ; not as to the mutter, hut the Persians and a male deity, 
as to the name. The Persians, iu ’ Herodotus, who exhibits through- 
later times, worshipped a great fe- out the whole report an intimate 
male deity, who might be compared knowledge of the Persian sacrifices, 
with the Mylitta of the Babylonians means by theogony here, those sec- 
(the Ashtaroth or Astarte of the Old tions of the sacred books which are 
Testament), but she was called Ana- called Yashts or invocations, con- 
HITA (in the Zend-Avesta and cunei- taining the praises of all the feats 
form inscriptions), and was known to achieved by the deity in whose honor 
the Arab and Greek writers by the the sacrifice is to be offered. See the 
name of Anaitis. She represented third Essay, 
the beneficial influence of water, ^ 
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tation (which is used); without one of the Magi no 

sacrifice can he offered. After waiting a short time, the 

sacrifice! takes off the pieces of flesh, and uses them as 
' he likes.' 1 

In the 138th chapter of the same book, the father of 
history says : ‘ Lying is regarded as the most discreditable 
‘ thing by them ; next to it is the incurring of debt, 
‘ chiefly for this reason, that the debtor is often compelled 
‘ to tell lies. If any one of the inhabitants of a ttnvn ])o 
‘ affected witji leprosy, or white spots (another kind of 
‘ leprosy), he carmot efiter the town, nor have any inter- 

* course with the other I^ersians ; they believe him to have 

* that disease in consequence of having sinned in one way 
' or other against the sun 2 All foreigners affected with 
' these dueases are driven out of the country; for the same 
' reason many expel even white pigeons. They neither 

* make water, nor spit, nor wash their hands, in a river ; 
‘ nor will they allow any one else to do so; for they pay a 
' high reverence to rivers.' 

In another passage (iii. 16). Herodotus reports that the 
Persians believe Fire to be a god; wherefore Cainbyses 
committed a great sin, as he says, in burning the corpse 
of King Amasis. 

The chief Greek writers on the manners and religion 
of the Persians were Ktesias (b.c. 400), the well-known 
physician to King Artaxerxes II., Peinon (b.c. 350), who 
is looked upon as a great authority in Persian matters by 
Cornelius Kepos (in the life of Konon), Theopomi’os of 
Chios (B.c. 300), and Hekmippos, the philosopher of 
Smyrna (b.c. 250). The books of all these writers being 
lost, save some fragments preserved by later authors, siu.li 

^ This custom is still maintained be used by him ; but it is never 
by the Parsis. The flesh (or any thrown into the fire, 
other sacrifice) to be offered is first ® Tlie name given to sinners against 
consecrated by the priest, then fpr a the sun is mithr^-druhhsh, i,e., one 
short time left near the fire, and who has belied ^ithra (the sun), 
fiaally taken off by the sacrificer, to Such diseases were believed to be the 

consequence of lying. 
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as Plutakch, Diogenes of Laerte, and Pliny, we cannot 
judge how far they were acquainted with the religion of 
the Magi. The two chief sources whence the Greeks and 
Romans derived information about the religion of the 
Magi were Tiieopompos’s eighth book of the history of 
King Philip of Macedonia, which was entitled " On Mira- 
culous Things,” and specially treated of the doctrine of 
the Magi; and Hermippos, who wrote a separate book 
On the Magi.” We are left without information whether 
or not Theopompos derived his statements qu the lore of 
the Magi from his intercourse with thfe Persian priests 
themselves; but Hermippos, who composed, besides his 
work on the Zoroastrian doctrine, biographies of lawgivers, 
the seven sages of Greece, &c., is reported by Pliny (His- 
toria Naturalis, xxx, 2 ) to have made very laborious 
investigations in all the Zoroastrian books, which were 
said to comprise two millions of verses, and to have stated 
the contents of each book sepai ateiy. He therefore really 
seems to have had some knowledge of the sacred language 
and texts of the Magi, for which reason the loss of his 
work is greatly to be regretted. 

It is not intended to produce all the reports on the 
Zoroastrian religion and customs to be met with in the 
ancient writers, but only to point out some of the most 
important. 

According to Diogenes of Laerte (Pro-cemium, chap, vi.), 
Eudoxos and Aristotle stated that in the doctrine of the 
Magi there wore two powers opposed to each other, one 
representing the good god, called Zeus and Oromasdes 
(Ahuramazda, Hormazd), and the other representing the 
devil, whoso name was Hades and Areimaniqs (Angr6- 
mainyiish, Ahriman). Of this chief doctrine of the Magi 
Theopompos had given a further illustration. According 
to Plutarch (De Iside et Osiride) and Diogenes of Laerte 
(Pro-cemium, chap, ix.), he reported that Oromasdes ruled 
for three thousand years alone, and Areimanios for three 
thousand ‘more. After this period of six thousand years 
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had elapsed they hogan to wage war against each other, 
one attempting to destroy the other ; but finally (he says) 
Areimanios is to perish, mankind is to enjoy a blessed 
state of life ; men will neither be any more in need of food, 
nor will they cast shadows ; the dead are to rise again, 
men will be immortal, and everything is to exist in conse- 
quence of their prayers. 

A brief but full account of Zoroaster’s doctrine is to be 
found in Plutarch’s book "On Isis and Osiris (chap. xl\i., 
xlvii.), which* being in detail, seems to have been borrowed 
from a writer who was actually acquainted with the origi- 
nal texts. The philosopher Hermippos, abovementioned, 
being the only scholar of antiquity who can be si pposed, 
with sufficient reason, to have had a real knowledge of the 
sacred language of the Zend-Avesta, we may regard him 
as the author of Plutarch’s statements. These arc as 
follows : — 

‘ Oromasdes sprang out of the purest light ; among all 
‘ things perceived by the senses that element most re- 
' sembles him ; Areimanios sprang out of darkness, and is 
‘ therefore of the same nature with it. Oromasdes, who 
‘ resides as far beyond the sun as the sun is far from the 
' earth, created six gods (the six Ameshas^entas, now 
‘ Amshaspends, " the archangels ”) ; the god of benevo- 
‘ lence ( Vohu-mano, “ good-mind,” now called Bahman ) ; 

‘ the god of truth {Asha vahishta, or ArdihaMsht) ; the 
' god of order {Khshathra vairya, or Shahrivar) ; the god 
‘ of wisdom {Armaiti, or Isfendarmad) ; and the god of 
‘ wealth and delight in beauty {Haurvatdt and Ameretdt, 
' or Khorddd and Amerddd). But to counterbalance him, 

* Areimanios created an equal number of gods couiiteract- 
' ing those of Oromasdes. Then Oromasdes decorated 
' heaven with stars, and placed the star Sirius {Tishtrya, 

' or Tishtar) at their head as a guardian. Afterwards he 
' created twenty-four other gods,i and set them in an egg ; 

’•This statement seems at the first may easily explain it froDpi the A.vesta 
glance to be very strange. But one texts. This writer had evidently in 
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‘ but Areimanios forthwith created an equ^l number of 
^ gods, who opened the egg ; in consequence of this, evil is 
‘ always mingled with good. Thus the good god and the 
‘ demon are engaged in a constant war. Of plants and 
‘ animals, some belong to the good, some to the evil spirit ; 

‘ to the good one belong dogs, birds, and crabs ; to the evil 
‘ one, water-rats. At tlie end, the time is to come when 
‘ Areimanios will perish and disappear, in consequence of 
' disease and famine, caused by himself. Then the eartli 
‘ will become even and equal, and there will be only one 
' state and one language, and one and the same manner 
‘ of living to the happy men who then speak only one 
‘ language.’ 

Stkabo the geographer (b.c. 6o) has given in^the 15th 
book of his celebrated Geography an account of the religion 
and customs of the Magi, of which some passages may be 
thus translated : — ‘ To whatever deity the Persians may 
‘ offer sacrifice, they first invoke lire, which is fed at tlieir 
‘ sacred places with dried barkless pieces of wood, and is 
' never to be extinguished ; they put fat over it, and pour 
‘ oil into it; if anybody happens to throw or blow into it 
‘ anything dirty or dead, he is to die ; the fire is to be 
‘.kindled by blowing.’ 

In another passage (xi. 8, 4) he enumerates as Per- 
sian deities Anaiiis, Omane^, and A nadaUs or Anandates} 

Pausanius, the celebrated Greek traveller (a.d. 180), ha? 
the following repoj*t on the firc-worshi]) of the Magi (v. 
27, 3). ‘ In tlie temples of tlie Persians there is a room 

‘ where ashes of another colour than those being burnt on 
‘ the altar are to be found,2 To this room he first repairs, 

view the thirty spirits presiding over in these. In the Piirsi calendar (Siro- 
the particular days of the month ; he zah, thirty days) Ilormazd is included 
was informed, or he gathered it from in the number, 
his own reading of the texts, that ^ Anaitis is Andhitd, a goddess, 
there are two distinct classes of divine representing the celestial waters, 
beings to bo worshipped, six forming Omanes is Voku-mand or Bahman 
' the higher order, twenty-four the Anandates is Ameixidt, spirit of the 
lower ; the Supreme Being, the crea- trees. « 

tor Ahuramazda, was not comprised - Tlie, two kinds of ashes men- 
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‘ puts dry wood upon the altar, puts on the tiara, and then 
‘ sings the invocation of the god, reading it from a hook, 

‘ in a language utterly uninteUigible to the Greeks. The 
‘ wood is to he ignited on the ashes, without fire, and to 
‘ flame up into a bright blaze.* 

Passing over Dio Cheysostomos (a.I). 130), who has left 
to us, in his sermons, some remarks on the theological 
ideas of the Magi, as to tlieir comparing the univeic'^ to 
a chariot in continual motion, drawn by four horses ; W' 0 
may notice (in important passage of the historian Aga- 
TiiiAS (a.d. 50o)*respecting Zoroaster. He says (ii. 24): 

‘ The present Persians almost enthely neglect their former 
‘ customs, and have even changed them, and observe some 
‘ strange and spurious usages, professing the doctrines of 
‘ Zoroastbr, the son of Orniasdes.i The time when this 

* Zoroaster or Zarades (he is called by both these names) 

* flourished and gave his laws, is not to be ascertained. 
‘ The Persians now-a-days simply say that he lived at 
' the time of Hystaspes ; but it is very doubtful, and the 
' doubt cannot be solved whether this Hystaspes was the 
‘ father of Darius, or another Hystaspes. At' whatever 
‘ time he may have lived, he was at all events their pro- 
‘ phet, and the master of the Magic rites. After having 
" changed the ancient form of worship, he introduced 
‘ manifold and strange doctrines. Por they (the Per- 
‘ sians) formerly worshipped Zeus and Kronos, and all 
' other gods celebrated by the Greeks, only under other 

* names, as for example they call Zeus, Bel, Heracles, 
‘ Sandes, Aphrodite, Anaitis,^ and the others otherwise, 

tioned here are those of the D^d-gllh performed before the sacred fire. 
{Ddityd-gdtush), or common hearth of The observance is still maititained. 
the temple {or any house), and of the ^ Plato (Alcibiades, i. 37) says the 
Atash-gfih, or place for the sacred fire, same, calling Zoroaster a son of Or- 
which is fed with the greatest care, mazdes, i.e., Ahuramazda, Horraazd. 
By ‘tiara ^ (a turban) the Penom(paiti- ^ In this report true and false 

ddna) is meant, a cloth used to cover statements are mixed together. It 
the lips to prevent the sacred* fire is true that the religion of the Parsis 
fr^tm being polluted. Pausanius well anterior to Zoroaster was 
deseVibes here the divine service as nearer to that of the Greeks thau 
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* as is reported by Eerosos the Babylonia^, and Athe- 

* NOKLES and Simakos, who wrote on the most ancient 
‘ history of the Assyrians and Medes/ 

Before concluding this notice of the Greek records, and 
proceeding to those of the Armenians and Mohammedans, 
we may notice some passages of later Greek writers, who 
lived after Clirist at the time of the Sasanians, on the 
supposed primitive principle of Zoroastrian theology, 
which will be treated of fully in the last Essay in this 
book. , 

The first Greelywriter who alludes to it is Bamascius. 
In his book “ On Primitive Principles*' (125th p. 384, ed. 
Kopp) lie says, ' The Magi and the whole Aryan nation t 
‘ consider, as Eudemos writes, some Space, and others 
‘ Time, as the universal cause, out of which *^the good 
‘ god as well as the evil spirit were separated, or, as 
‘ others assert, light and darkness, before these t%oo spirits 
‘ arose! 

On the same matter Tiieodoros of Mopsuestia writes 
as follows, according to the fragment preserved by the 
l)olyhistor Photios (Biblioth. 8t): ‘ In the first book of 
‘ liis work* (on the doctrines of the Magi), says Photios, 2 
• Oie propounds the nefiirious doctrine of the Persians 
‘ which Zarastrades introduced, viz., that about Zarouam,’'^ 
‘ whom he makes the ruler of the whole universe, and 
‘ calls him Destiny ; and who when offering sacrifices in 
‘ order to generate Ilormisdas, produced botli Hormisdas 
' and Satan.* 

This opinion on the primitive principle of the Zoroas- 
trian theology seems to have been current among the 
Christians at the time of the Sasanians, as we may learn 
more fuUy from Armenian writers of the fifth century, from 

After his time ; but it is not true that be understood. According to Ilero- 
the Persians at that time worshipped dolus their original name was Arioi. 
Bel, who was the chief god of the 2 w'as a Christian. 

Bnbylonians, and entirely unknown « He means Zarvan akarana, 
to the Zend-Avesta. ‘ boundless time.* * 

^ By this name the Medes are to 
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Ezkik, who wrote a hook against heretical opinions, and 
from Elis^US, who compiled a histor} of Vaiitan, and the 
wars waged by the Armenians against the Persians. Eznik 
says, in his refutation of heresies (in the second book), con- 
taining a refutation of the false doctrine of the Persians : ” 
' Before anything, heaven or earth, or creature of any 
' kind whatever therein, was existing, Zeruan existed, whose 
‘ name means fortune or glory.l He offered sacrifice.'' for 
' a thousand years in the hope of obtaining a son, Oemizt 
‘ by name, w,ho was to create heaven, earth, and every- 
' thing therein. • After liaving silent a thousand years in 
' sacrificing, he began to deliberate: Are these sacrifices 

* of mine to produce any effect, and will a son, Ormizt by 
' name, be born to me ? While he was thus delibt rating, 
' Ormizt *and Arhmen were conceived in the womb of tJieir 
' mother, Ormizt as the fruit of his sacrifices, Arhmen as 
' that of his doubts. When Zeruan was aware of this 
‘ event he said : Two sons are in the womb ; he who will 
‘ first come to me is to be made king. Ormizt, having 
‘ perceived his father’s thoughts, revealed them to Arhmen, 
' saying : Zeruan, our father, intends to make him king 
' who shall be born first. Having heard these words, 
' Arhmen perforated the womb, and appeared before his 
‘ father. But Zeruan, when he saw him, did not know 
‘ who he wms, and asked him : Who art thou ? He told 
‘ him : I am thy son. Zeruan answ^ered him : My son is 
‘ well-scented and shining, but thou art dark and ill- 
' scented. While they were thus talking, Ormizt, shining 
' and well-scented, appeared before Zeruan, who, seeing 
^ him, perceived him at once to be his son Ormizt on account 

* of whom he was sacrificing. He took the rod 2 which he 
' had used in sacrificing, and gave it to Ormizt, saying : 
‘ Hitherto this has been used by myself in offering sacri- 

1 This interpretation is wrong. The ® This is the so-called Barsom (Zfe- 
word zarvan means simply “tini^ ” in resma, a bundle of twigs), always used 
Zend-Avesta, and is preserved in by the Parsi jmests when engaged in 
the modem Persian zamdn. worship. 
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' fices for thy sake ; henceforth thou mayst sacrifice for my 
‘ sake. When Zeruan handed over his rod to Ormizt, and 
‘ blessed him, Arhmen approached him, saying : Hast thou 
' not vowed to make that one of thy two sons king who 
‘ should first come to thee ? Zeruan, in order to avoid 
' breaking his vow, replied to Arhmen : Oh thou liar and 
‘ evil-doer ! the empire is to be ceded to thee for nine 
‘ thousand years ; but I place Ormizt over thee as chief, 
‘ and after nine thousand years, he will reign and do what 
' ho likes. Then Ormizt and Arhmen began^ the work of 
' creation ; everything produced by Ormizt was good and 
‘ right, and eveiything wrought by Arhmen was bad and 
‘ perverse.’ 

From both these Armenian writers, Eznik and Elisaeus, 
we further learn that the Zoroastrians in their tftnes (5th 
century a.d.) were split into two parties, inimically opposed 
to each other ; the one was called Mug (Magi, Maghava), 
the other, Zendik.1 

Passing on to Mohammedan wi’iters, who lived after the 
conquest of Persia hy tlie Mohammedans A.D. 650, we may 
notice some interesting passages. 

Masudt, the celebrated Arabian historian and traveller 
, (a.d. 950), has preserved to us the following notice of the 
sacred hooks of the Parsis.^ ' The first hook, made by 
‘ Zeradusiit, was Avesta. The Persians, not being able 
' to understand it, Zeradusht made a commentary, which 

* they called Zend ; furtlier he made a commentary to this 

* commentary, and called it Pazend. After Zeradusht’s 
' death, the Persiaus made a comineiiiary of the commen- 
‘ tary, and an explanation of all the books just mentioned, 
' and called it Yazdah.’ ^ 

^ The Magi were chiefly spread over ® See Chwolsohn in the Zeitschrift 
the AVe.st, in Media and Persia; the cler Deutscheu Morgenl^ndischen G^- 
Zendiks over the East, in Bactria. seilscliaft, voL vi. pp. 408, 409. 

The former seem to have acknow- ® He understands by it those piece 
ledged only the Avksta or original which are called Yashts, and are nn- 
texts of the sacred writings; the latter douhtedly the latest productions in 
followed the traditional explanation, the Zend-Avesta, 
called Zkjjd, * 
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In another .passage, he has the following remark on the 
origin of the word Zenbik, i.e„ heretic in Persian : ' The 
► ‘ Zend being only a commentary on what was formerly 
‘ revealed from heaven (viz., tlie Avesta), the Persians 
‘ called any one who put forward religious opinions opposed 
' to the Avesta a Zendik, because he held his own inter- 
‘ pretation (Zend) against that of the Avesta.' 

On Zoroaster’s age he remarks, that according lo the 
Magi he lived 280 years before Alexander the Great (or 
about B.c. 610), that is, at the time of the Median king 
Cy ax ares. * * 

Shaiirastani, a celebrated Mohammedan writer, who 
died at Bagdad, A.B. 1153, has given in his highly valuable 
work “ On Eeligious Beets and Creeds ” {kiidbu-l-milal wa 
nedhaV) an account of the religion of the Magi, of which he 
had a better opinion than many other Mohammedan 
writers. Whilst Dimishqi (who died a.d. 1327), Jbn Poz- 
LAN, and others,! identify the Magi with idolaters and 
pagans, Shahrastani brings them under the same head as 
Jews, Christians, and Musalmans, or those whose creed 
is founded on revealed books ; and makes them diametri- 
cally opposed to those who follow their own imaginations 
and inventions (as many philosophers did), the Ifrahmans 
and Sabeans (star-wmrshippers). Prom his reports we 
further learn that the Magi were sjdit into several sects, 
which very likely arose at tlie time of the Sasanians, such 
as the Mazdakyahs, who believed in the transmigration of 
souls, like the Brahmans and Buddhists (a doctrine wliicli 
is altogether strange to the Zend-Avesta) ; the Kayomar- 
THIYAH, who believed in a revelation made by God to the 
first man, called Gayomarb by the Parsis, corresponding to 
. Adam of the Bible; the Zervanits who believed in Zar- 
VAN AKARANA, i.e., boundless time, as the supreme deity, 
which doctrines being altogether strange to the ancient 
books, were derived from other creeds. 

Before taking final leaVe of these Mohammedan writers, 

• ^ See Chwolsohn, Die Sabier, i. p. 281 ; ii. p. 690. 
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we may notice a peculiar circumstance which Reserves atten- 
tion. In several Mohammedan writings, especially in ver- 
nacular Persian dictionaries, we find Zoroaster, or, as he< 
is there called, Zaradusht, identified with Abraham, the 
patriarch. The Magi are said to have called their religion 
Kesh-i-IhrdMm, ie., creed of Abraham, whom they con- 
sidered as their propliet and the reformer of their religion. 
They traced tlieir religious books to Abraham, who was 
believed to have brought them from heaven. This was 
altogetlier untrue, but the Magi, or Parsi priests, invented 
it for the purpose of escaping the pt^rsecutions of the 
Mohammedans, and that they might bo tolerated to a 
certain extent ; for only those creeds were tolerated by the 
Mohammedans, the followers of which were able to con- 
vince them of their possession of sacred books, connected 
in any way with the Jewish religion, whose prophets had 
been acknowledged by Mohammed. 

II. — THE EUROPEAN RESEARCHES. 

The nations of modern Europe came into contact with 
the adherents of the Zoroastrian religion in the westerii 
])art of India, where tliey had settled when they left their 
fatherland, Persia, to escape the persecutions of the Mo- 
hammedans. Already, in the seventeenth century, manu- 
scripts of tlie sacred books of the Parsis were brought to 
England as mere articles of curiosity, but were sealed 
books to every one. The first who attempted to give a 
complete description of the doctrines of the Magi was the 
celebrated- Oxford scholar, Hyde. In his very learned 
work, “Historia religioiris veterum Persarum eorumque 
Magorum,*' the first edition of which was published in 
the year 1700, he displays a vast deal of information on 
the Parsi religion, derived from all the sources which were 
accessible to him ; from Greek and Roman, as well as from 
Arabian and Persian writers ; and tries his utmost to throw 
light on the religion of the Magi, so famous in antiquity; 
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but being utterly unable to read the original texts of the 
Zend-Avesta, though he liimself was in possession of several 
manuscripts of them, he could not succeed in furnishing 
his readers with a real insight into that ancient creed. His 
work acted, however, as a stimulus to others to take more 
interest in the matter. 

The first scholar who made Europeans acquainted with 
the contents of the sacred books of the Parsis was the cele- 
brated Frenchman, Anquetil Duperron. His ardour and 
zeal are almost unparalleled in the history of scholarship. 
He happened oncd to see a facsimile of some pages written 
in Avesta characters, which was circulated as a mere curio- 
sity. Actuated by the liveliest desire of earning the tTlory of 
first opening the Zend-Avesta to Europeans, he suddenly 
resolved upon setting out for Western India in order to pur- 
chase manuscripts of all the sacred l)ooks of the Zoroastriaii 
religion, and to obtain a thorough knowledge of their con- 
tents, and of the religious customs of the Parsis from their 
priests. Being himself unable to afford the means required 
for carrying out his plan, he entered himself as a sailor in 
a ship of the French Indian Company, bound for Bombay, 
in the year 1754, whei^ he safely arrived after a very pro- 
tracted and dangerous voyage. All the hardships he liml 
to suffer during his passage would luo'e been endured in 
vain, and he would have ultimately failed in obtaining 
•what he was aiming at, if the French Government had not 
granted him support. The Parsi priests, being full of dis- 
trust towards him, were not willing to sell him valuable 
manuscripts, and far less to teach him the language of 
their sacred books.l Finally, the only means of obtaining 
the object wished for was money. He bribed one of the 
most learned Dasturs, Dastur Darab, at Surat, to procure 

1 Since the Parsis and their priests a benevolent interest in those mat- 
have come more into contact with ters ; and arc always willing to give 
Euroi>eans, this distrust has subsided him full explanations of rites and 
to a great extent. The Dasturs yiU ceremonies, and even to lend him 
now readily converse about their valuable and unique manuscripts, 
saef^d books and their religion, with provided they are satisfied that he will 
any European scholar who leully takes not misuse the information he obtains. 
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him manuscripts, and to instruct him in the Avesta and 
Pahlavi languages. But to ascertain that he was not de- 
ceived by the Dastur, he opened an intercourse with some 
other priests (Kaus and Manjerj), and was very well satis- 
fied at finding that tlie manuscripts he purchased first 
were genuine. When he thought himself proficient enough 
in the Avesta and Pahlavi, he set about making a French 
translation of the whole Zend-Avesta. He commenced 
that work in March 1759, and was engaged in it up to the 
time of his departure. He left for Europe, in 1761, after 
six years’ stay in different places in Western India. He 
had i^nrchased about 180 manuscripts in different Oriental 
languages, among which were copies of the sacred books of 
the Parsis. When, after a long and painful passage, he 
arrived in Europe, he did not proceed at once to his father- 
land, France, but went first to England to ascertain whether 
or not the Avesta inanuscrijjts to be found there agreed with 
those in his own possession. Fuiding that they did not 
differ, he returned quite satisfied to France. All his manu- 
scripts, together with the dictations of the Dasturs, v’^ere 
deposited in the National Liljrary at Paris, whore they may 
be still insi)ected and used by student. Ten years 
^fter his departure from India he published (in 1771), as 
the fruit of his indeffxtigable zeal and industry, the follow- 
ing highly irnijortant work in French, Zmd-Avesta, the 
work of Zoroaster y containing the theolo<jicaly physical, and* 
moral ideas of this lawgiver, the ceremonies of the divine 
service which he established, and several important traits 
respecting t]ie ancient hlsioiy of the Persians, translated into 
French from the Zmd original, with Notes and several 
Treatises for illustrating the matters contained in it. By 
Anquetil Duperroii. 2 vols. 4to. 

This groundwork for Avesta studies in Europe created 
an immense sensation when it was published. A new 
world of ideas seemed to have been disclosed to European 
scholars; the veil which covered the mysteries of 
famous founder of tlie doctrines of the Magi seemed to be 
lifted. But the philosophers found themselves soon greatly 
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disappointed. ’ Kant, the great German philosopher, said, 

^ after a careful perusal of the whole work, that throughout 
the whole Zend-Avesta not the slightest trace of philo- 
sophical ideas could be discovered. 

The chief question, however, was the authenticity of 
these books. Some contested, others advocated it. In 
England the opinion prevailed that the books were forged, 
and Anquetil imposed upon by the priests. Tlie celebrated 
Oriental scholar, Sir William Jones, published in 1771 a 
letter in Frenah addressed to Anquetil Duperron (W. J ones's 
Works, vol. X. pp. *403-99), where he tried to prove that the 
works translated by that scholar could not be considered 
as the composition of the celebrated Zoroaster. The chief 
reason alleged by him was, that their contents grossly 
contradicted common sense and all sound reasoning ; the 
authority of these books as the chief source of information 
on the doctrines of Zoroaster was thus denied, and they 
were represented as the fictions of priestcraft brought 
forward as the works of Zoroaster. Eichaudson, the cele- 
brated Persip,n lexicographer, tried to prove the spurious- 
ness of the Tarsi books translated by Anquetil, mainly 
from philological reasons. He held the opinion (in the 
preface to his “ Persian Dictionary”) that the two languages . 
Zend and Fcihlavi, from w^hich the learned Frenchman had 
translated them, were mere inventions, which had never 
existed in the provinces of the Persian Empire. His 
opinion was founded upon four reasons: (i) there is too 
great a number of Arabic words in both of them, which is 
a strong proof against their genuineness; (2) the harsh 
combinations of consonants are contrary to the genius of 
the Persian language ; (3) there is no connection between 
them and modern Persian ; (4) the contents of the books, 
besides, are so childish that they cannot be ascribed to the 
ancient Persians. All these reasons can be easily refuted 
in the present state of , research into the Zend-Avesta; 
bjjj.t it would be a mere waste of space and time to enter 
into a real discussion about the authenticity of the Avesta 
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and Palilavi. In these languages there are no Arabic 
words whatever ; the A vesta is written in a purely Aryan 
dialect, the elder sister of Sanskrit, as can be easily seen * 
on comparing it with tlie language of the Veda ; in Pahlavi 
there are many Chaldee, but no Arabic words, and the 
greater part of the language has a close connection with 
modern Persian. 

In France the authenticity of these books Avas not 
doubted, and the great merits of Anquetil were at once 
acknowledged. In Germany the opinions of, scholars were 
at issue. Some, as Meiners and Tyciisen, acceded to the 
proofs alleged against the genuineness of these books ; but 
another renowned German scholar, Kleuker, not only 
admitted the authenticity of Anquetil’s work, but trans- 
lated the whole of it into German, and addSd several 
appendices, containing passages from ancient writers on 
the religion of the Magi. In advocating the authenticity 
of Anquetil’s Zend-Avesta, he ^’eliod chiefly on the accord- 
ance of the reports of classical writers with those contained 
in these books. 

For a long time the correctness of Anquetirs translation 
was not doubted by any one, for he had learned the lan- 
guages from the most competent Parsi priests themselves, 
who were supposed to possess necessarily a thorough and 
profound knowledge of their sacred books. In Germany 
the work was thenceforth the standard authority for all , 
researches into the ancient Persian religion, and the divines < 
used it even for the interpretation of the Old Testament. 
In England it was laid aside as spurious, and not deserv- 
ing any attention. /The most comprehensive and best 
description of the Persian religion, chiefly according to 
the work of Anquetil, was compiled by Eiiode, “The 
Holy Tradition of tlie Zend People” (1820). 

Inquiries into the real nature of the Avesta and Pahlavi 
languages were not made until more than fifty years after 
AnquetiTs work had appeared. The first who attempted 
to study this difficult subject was the great Danish schofiir 
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ItASK, who hkd Iximself been in Bombay, and had piir- 
^ chased many valuable Avesta and Pahlavi manuscripts, 
which are now deposited in the University Library at 
Copenhagen. He wrote in 1826 a pamphlet On the Age 
and Genuineness of the Zend Langaage.” In this little 
book he proved the close affinity of the language of the 
Zend-Avesta to Sanskrit. This pruof was sufficient to 
remove whatever doubts might have been entertained as 
to the genuineness of the Avesta language. If this lan- 
guage was a true and genuine sister to Sanskrit, then of 
course it could not be a mere invention of priests, who, 
moreover, would have been utterly unable to invent such 
a well-organised language as that of the Avesta ''eally is. 
Although Anquetil had deposited all the rough copies of 
his work, together with the dictations of his Parsi teachers 
(they go by the name of '‘les brouillons dAiiquetir’), in 
the National Library at Paris, for the purpose of subject- 
ing his translation to public examination, for a long time 
no examiner came forward. As Anquetil possessed neither 
grammar nor dictionary of the Avesta language (because 
they did not exist), there were, in fact, no means of sub- 
jecting liis work to a rigid examination. First, the gram- 
matical structure of this ancient language, and the ety- 
mology of its words, had to be discovered ; but tlie only 
means of accomplishing this were by comparing it with 
» Sanskrit, with which highly-finished language Europeans 
have become acquainted since the end of last century. 
Anquetil himself was thinking of acquiring a knowledge 
of this language from the Brahmans, and translating the 
Vedas, but he did not succeed. The study of Sanskrit 
spread rapidly from England to France and Germany ; 
everywhere the high importance of this classical language 
was at once acknowledged. Scholars early discovered its 
close affinity to Greek and Latin, and as soon as attention 
was directed to the Zend-Avesta, the relationship of its 
language to Sanskrit could not but strike the inquirer as 
still closer, even at the first glance. As already mentioned, 
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Rask first proved this close affinity, but he gave only a few 
hints, tending to lead men of high talents to discoveries ; 
so that Eask himself cannot be considered as one of the * 
founders of Avesta philology. This honour was also re- 
served for a Frenchman. 

The first who laid the foundation of a real Avesta philo- 
logy was Eugene Burnouf, Pi^ofessor of Sanskrit at the 
College de France at Paris, one of the most gifted and 
talented scholars of his time, a man of whom, as their 
countryman, Frenchmen have just reason .to be proud. 
Being himself exceedingly well versed' in the classical 
Sanskrit (not in that of the Vedas) — of his mastery over 
which language he has left us more than sufficient speci- 
mens in his translation of the Bhdf/avata Pvrdna, and liis 
classical works on Buddhism — he applied his sound and 
critical knowledge of it to the discovery of the rudiments 
of Avesta grammar and etymology ; and his laborious re- 
searches were crowned with f uceess. He then first dis- 
covered the great incorrectness of AnquetiFs translation, 
the necessary result of a total want of acquaintance with 
anything like the grammar of the Avesta language. In 
making his researches he availed himself of Heryosangh’s 
Sanskrit translation of the greater part of the Yasna, or 
liturgy, but ciiticised it by means of comparative philo- 
logy, chiefly with Sanskrit. Most of his researches he 
published in his excellent work entitled Commentary on, 
the Yasna” (1833-35), in which, starting from Iferyo- ^ 
sangh’s Sanskrit translation, he gave the translation, with 
too copious an explanation, of only the fir^ chapter out of 
the seventy-two which make up the x^resent Yasna, or 
liturgy. Ill several numbers of the ‘‘ Journal Asiatique 
(1844-46) he published a revised text, translation, and ‘ 
explanation of the ninth chapter of the Yasna, containing 
the praise of Homa (corresponding to the Soma of the 
Brahmans). He published, besides, lithographed, the fairest 
cox)y of a Vendiddd Sddah (comprising the Vendiddd, 
Yasna, and Visjnirad, without the Pahlavi translation) 
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wliicli lie found among the manuscripts brought to Europe 
by Anquetil. This w^as the first edition of Avesta texts 
Vhich appeared in Europe (1829-43). After that publi- 
cation he relinquished his Avesta studies, and engaged 
himself chiefly in researches into Buddhism. In 1852 a 
premature deatli put an end to his important discoveries 
in several branches of Oriental antiquities. 

Before proceeding to trace the further course of A^resta 
studies, especially in Germany, we may briefly review the 
merits of the two Frenchmen who have just claims to be 
regarded as the founders of our investigations into the 
Zend-Avesta. 

Axquetil Duperiion furnished Europe with the mate- 
rials for these researches, and by his translation introduced 
the literary world to the chief contents of the sacred books 
of the Zoroastrians. His wmrk, although utterly incorrect 
and inaccurate, nevertheless gives a notion of the whole of 
the Zoroastrian ideas. One could learn from his books the 
different names of the divine beings, the evil spirits, cere- 
monies, observances, doctrines, and the contents in general. 
The reader could see, for instance, that in the first chapter 
of the Vendiddd the names of sixteen countries were enu- 
merated, wdiich being originally good, were spoiled by the 
bad creations of the devil ; that in its second chapter, the 
story of Yima (Janished) w'as treated; that the Yasna 
, contains jiraycrs of different kinds, addressed to different 
objects of worship ; &c. But it is in the easier parts only 
that he could gain even an approximate knowledge of Ihe 
contents; in the more difficult ones, such as the Gatlms, 
he could not attain even so much, because in them nearly 
all was translated by Anquetil Duperron according to his 
own fancy and imagination. Being utterly unable to dis- 
tinguish cases, tenses, moods, personal terminations, &c., 
he was liable to the gravest errors and mistakes, wffiich 
gave rise to wrong conceptions, not only of subordinate 
points, but of such as were of the highest importance to 
tliose interested in the Zoroastrian religion. 
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To enable the reader to judge of Anquetil’s way of 
translating, we may take liis translation of one of the most 
celebrated passages of the Veiididad (xix. 9, edition of* 
Westergaard), which was supposed to prove Zarvan 
akarana, “ boundless time,” to be the primitive being, and 
creator of the good and the bad spirits. 

‘ Ahriman,^ master of the bad law! the being absorbed 
‘ in* glory has given (created) thee, the boundless Time has 
‘ given thee, it has given also, with magnificence, the 

* Amshaspends,' &c. According to thi^ translation 

Horrnazd and Ahriman are not the two*^ primitive spirits, 
but they themselves were created by a supreme being 
called Zarvan akarana, ‘‘ boundless time.” This doctrine 
being altogether strange to the Zend-Avesta, as we shall 
see hereafter, was merely interpreted into this passage by 
Anquetil according to the teaching of his masters, the 
Dasturs, in consequence of his ignorance of Avesta gram- 
mar. He translates the wordr zi dni akarani as a nomi- 
native case, whilst a very superficial knowledge of Avesta 
and Sanskrit grammars suffices to re(X)gnise both the forms 
as locatives; they are therefore to be translated only, “in 
boundless time,” the subject of the sentence being s/ptnio 
mainyusJi, “ the bountiful spirit ” (a name of Horrnazd) ; 
were it the nominative case, and tlie subject of the sen- 
tence, then we should expect to find zarva akaramm. 
The right translation is as follows : — , 

‘0 evil-knowing Angiornainyush (Ahriman)! The 
‘ bountiful spirit made (these weapons required to defeat 

* the influences of the evil spirit) in boundless time, 2 the 
‘ immortal benefactors assisted liim in making them! 

Although we may gather from this specimen that 
Anquetirs translation is nowhere to be relied upon, always 
lacking accuracy, yet we must thankfully acknowledge how 

' This verse concludes an old song, will find a translation of the 
ilescribiiig the devil’s attacks upon whole. 

Zarathushtra, and the conversation * That means only, at a time un* 
canned on between them. In the known, at a time immemorial, or in 
third Essay of this work the reader the beginning. 
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much we owe to him as the founder of all researches suhse- 
<j[uently made into the Zend-Avesta. Whilst the translation 
Itself is utterly inaccurate and erroneous, his descriptions 
of ceremonies and rites are quite correct, as the author can 
assure the reader from his intercourse with Parsi priests.^ 
He was a trustworthy man in every respect, and wrote 
only what he was taught by the Parsi Dasturs.2 These 
high-priests of the Parsi community, who are the only 
preservers of the religious traditions, and their inteipreters, 
derive all their information about their religion not from 
the original Avesta texts themselves, but from the Pahlavi 
translation made of them at the time of the Sasanians. 
Considering that even this translation is not quite correct, 
and, moreover, that it is not understood by the Dasturs in 
a critical £flid philological way, how can Anquetil be ex- 
pected to have furnished us with an accurate translation ? 
In many instances also Anquetil misunderstood the Das- 
turs ; so that his translation was tinged with errors of three 
kinds, viz,, those of the Pahlavi translations, those of the 
Dasturs, and those of his own misunderstandings. His 
work, therefore, cannot stand the test of close examination, 
and from a critical point of view it can hardly be styled a 
translation ; it is only a summary report, in an extended 
form, of the contents of the Zend-Avesta. But he cannot 
be blamed for that ; at his time it was impossible for the 
^lost learned and sagacious scholars to do more than he 


^ Anquetil was evidently a correct passed for the most learned ]>riest of 
observer and an accurate describer of his time in India, quotes in his Guj- 
whnt he saw. His description of the rati work “ Mujiziit-i-Zartosht ” (the 
cave-temples in Salsette could be read Miracles of Zoroaster), p. 10, Anquetil 
on the spot a century after his visit, as an authority in order to counte- 
as the only accurate account of them nance his strange and quite erroneous 
that had ever been published. explanation of the word stekrpaSsan^ 

® The European reader will not be hem (decorated with stars), as meaning 
a little astonished to learn that An- Bodarah, “ the shiiti ” worn by the 
quetil’s work was regarded afterwards Parsis, an interpretation which con- 
as a kind of authority by the Dasturs tradicts the tradition as well as the 
themselves. As, for instance, the ^ contexts of the passages, and was con- 
latc^high-priest of the Parsis in Bom- sequently not acknowledged by other 
hay, Edalji Darabji Kustamji, who Dasturs. 
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actually did. From the Dasturs he learned the approxi- 
mate meanings of the words, and starting from this very^ 
rudimentary knowledge, he then simply guessed the sense 
of each sentence. 

Buunouf, who first investigated, in a scientific way, the 
language of the Zend-Avesta, would never have succeeded 
in laying the foundation of Avesta philology without the 
aid of Anquetirs labours. Anquetil had left ample mate- 
rials for future researches, and had furnished scholars with 
a suiiimary of the contents of the Zend-Avesta. Eurnouf, 
in making his researches, availed himself chiefly of a San- 
skrit translation of the Yasna, or liturgy of the Parsis, and 
found on closer inquiry that this work was more reliable 
than Anquetil’s translation. The Pahlavi translation, 
upon which this Sanskrit one is founded, would liave better 
answered his purposes ; but as he did not take the trouble 
to study this very peculiar language, it was of no use to 
him. Neryosangh’s Sanskrit translation was then, as to 
graiuiriatical forms and etymologies, rectified by Eurnouf by 
means of comparative philology, chiefly Sanskrit. But these 
aids did not prevent him from commi tt ijig many errors. On 
the one side he relied too much on Neryosangh^s imperfect 
work ; on the other, lie applied too often to Sanskrit ety- 
mologies. It is true he had made extensive preparations 
before he commenced his researches, for he compiled for 
his private use a vocabulary of tlie Avesta words with* 
quotations from the Zend-Avesta, where each particular 
wmrd occurs. In making his laborious inquiries into the 
meaning of any particular word, he quoted parallel passages, 
the broad ground on which the whole of modern philology,, 
now so highly developed, rests. But there being at his 
disposal no printed editions of the Zend-Avesta, based on 
different manuscripts, and pointing out the various read- 
ings, he could not peruse the w-hole of it so carefully as 
would have been requisite to guard himself against mis- 
takes, which he was otherwise unable to avoid ; he was, 
therefore, often obliged to forego and overlook important 
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passages which* would have guided him, in many instances, 
in ascertaining the exact meaning. 

* In his etymological proofs he was not always fortunate ^ 
He lacked, to a certain extent, the skill requisite for form- 
ing sound etymologies (which is really a very difficult task), 
and besides, his acquaintance with the most ancient forms 
and words in Sanskrit, as they are to be met with only in 
the Vedas, was too superficial. The Iranian languages, 
such as Persian (the application of which requires even 
greater skill aijd knowledge than in the case of Sanskrit), 
were hut little attended to hy him. ‘Wldlst Ikirnouf often 
failed in his etymologies, he was almost always successful 
in determining the grammatical terminations, their affinity 
to those in Sanskrit being too close not to be recognised at 
once by a •good Sanskrit scholar. And notwithstanding 
some undeniable defects in liis researches, he was the first 
who gave, not a mere paraphrase or approximate statement 
of the contents, but a real translation of two chapters of 
the Yasna (ist and 9th). That was a great step taken 
towards a sound philological interpretation of the whole 
Zend-Avesta. But this great scholar seems to have be- 
come, in the course of his studies, weary of spending many 
years in the explanation of only a few chapters, and did 
not pursue his inquiries further. After having sinqdy 
pointed out the way, and partially paved it, he left it for 
.others to follow in his tracks. Ilis results refer chiefly tf) 

^ Thus he says dkhtilirya (Yas. ix. iiised the word as a numeral, meaning 
14, Vend. X. ii) is derived from the “four times” (literally, “ lill the 
Vedio root anj (to which he ascribes fourth time”), and being com])osed of 
the meaning “ to sing”), and may be the preposition d (up to, till, as far 
taken in tbc sense of “ made for being as), and khtdirya^ “fourth” (comp, 
sung.” This is utterly wrong. The in Lritin, in Lithuanian, 

root anj, to which he traces the word “four”). To the word karafan (he 
in question, never means in the Vedas writes the crude form wrongly kar- 
“to sing,” but “to smear, anoint” afna, guessing it from the vej*y fre- 
(being identical with the Latin unguo, quent genitive plural, karafndm), he 
“ to smear ”). The context of the pas- ascribes the meaning “ deaf,” while it 
sage, where the word in questioq oc- means, according to the Vedic lan- 
curs, besides, requires another mean- guage, a “performer of sacrifices,” as 
ingii Had he cast a glance only at we shall see in the fourth Essay. 
Vend. X. 3, 7, he would have recog- 
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gminmatical points and the meanings of words, but very 
little to the general contents of the sacred books of the 
Zoroastrian religion, or to its origin and development. 
About these matters his knowledge went but little beyond 
that of Anquetil. He had no idea of the importance of the 
Gathas; he neither knew that their language differs from 
the usual Avesta language of the other books, nor that they 
are metrical compositions, their metres agreeing with those 
of the Vedic hymns ; so that he was unable to trace even 
an outline of the history of the Zoroastrian religion and its 
sacred writings. This task was, however, at his time, too 
difficult to be carried out; but he discharged his duties as 
tlie founder of the first outlines of Avesta philology with an 
accuracy, faithfulness, conscientiousness, and sagacity which 
endear him to every sincere reader, and make 'his prema- 
ture death a matter of deep regret. He was really a master 
in scholarship and scientific investigations, and every page 
lie wrote, even where he erre 1, bears witness to the truth 
of this statement. 

Whilst the honor of having first opened the venerable 
documents of the Zoroastrian doctrines to the civilised 
world belongs to France, Germany and Denmark have to 
claim the merit of having further advanced this entirely 
new branch of philological and antiquarian studies. 

The first German scholar who took up the study of the 
Zend-Avesta was Justus Olshausex, Professor of OrieiitaL 
Languages at Kiel. He intended to publish an edition of ‘ 
the Zend-Avesta according to the manuscripts extant in 
Europe, chiefly at Paris and Copenhagen, and to furnish 
the learned public with a grammar and dictionary. He 
commenced his edition by publishing the first four chapters 
of the Vendidad, or religious code of the Parsis, in the year ' 
1829 ; but after this first number had appeared he stopped 
his edition, and relinquished this extremely difficult, and 
in many respects thankless, branch of studies. 

This fragment, published by Olshausen, and the edition 
of a copy of the Vendidad Sddali belonging to the National 
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Library at Paris, by Burnouf, were the only means avail- 
able for German scholars who had a desire to decipher the 
language and teaching of the great Zoroaster. The utter 
insufficiency of these, in order to make any progress in 
these studies, was felt by all Oriental scholars in Germany. 
They were, therefore, driven to content themselves with 
the results arrived at by Burnouf. 

The first who made an extensive and useful application 
of them, now and then adding some remarks of Ins own, 
was Francis Bopp, the celebrated compiler of the first 
comparative grammar of some of the chief languages ot 
the Aryan stock. He tried to give an outline of Avesta 
grammar, chiefly according to the results arrived at by 
Burnouf, but nowhere made discoveries of so much im- 
portance in* the Avesta language as that famous French- 
man had done. His sketch of Avesta grammar, scattered 
throughout his comparative grammar, although imperfect 
and incomplete as a first outline, was a valuable assistance 
to that increasing number of Oriental scholars who were 
desirous of acquiring some knowledge of the Avesta lan- 
guage, without taking the immense trouble of investigating 
the original texts themselves. 

The first step to be taken by German scholars towards 
an advance in unravelling the mysteries of the Zend- 
Avesta, was to put themselves in possession of larger and 
better materials for their researches. There being no 
•Avesta manuscripts of importance in any German library, 
students were obliged to go to Paris, Copenhagen, London, 
and Oxford, the only places where Avesta manuscripts of 
value were to be found in Europe. Among the German 
States the honor of having provided scholars with the 
necessary means to stay at these places in order to collect 
more ample materials belongs to Bavaria. 

The Bavarian Government granted considerable sums 
for these purposes to two scholars of its country, to Marc 
Joseph Muller, afterwards Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages at Munich, and to Frederic Spiegel, now Professor 
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of Oriental Languages at the Bavariail University of 
Erlangen. Muller went to Paris to copy the most impor- 
tant Avesta and Pahlavi manuscripts, and seems to have 
been very busy during his stay at Paris ; he himself, how- 
ever, made but little use of the materials collected by him. 
He published only two small treatises, one on the Pahlavi 
language (in the French Asiatic Journal 1839), treating 
solely of the alphabet ; and one on the commencement of 
the Bundahish (in the Transactions of the Bavarian Aca- 
demy of Sciences). Both are valuable, but chiefly based 
on Anquetirs papers, which the author thankfully acknow- 
ledged. Miiller, very likely deterred by the enormous 
difficulties, like many others, then gave up this branch 
of study, and handed most of his matermls over to 
his younger and more energetic countryman, Feedeiiic 
Spiegel. 

This scholar intended to give the learned world the first 
critical edition of all writings in the Avesta language, 
commonly called the Zend-Avesta, to be based on a care- 
ful comparison of all manuscripts then extant in Europe. 
The materials left to him by Miiller and Olshausen not 
being sufficient to achieve tliis task, he went, munificently 
supported by the Bavarian Government, to Copenhagen, 
Paris, London, and Oxford, and copied all the manuscripts 
which he required for his purpose. His intention was not 
only to publish all the original texts, together with the 
ancient Pahlavi translation, but also to prepare a German* 
translation of them with notes, and to issue botli at the 
same time. But before he was so far advanced as to be 
able to publish a part of his large work, an edition of the 
Vendiddd Sddah (comprising the Vendiddd, Yasna^ and 
Visparad), in Eoman characters, with an index and glos- 
sary, appeared in 1850 at Leipsic. 

The author of this really very useful work, which made 
the original texts of the Zend-Avesta known to the learned 
public at large, was Hermann Brockhaus, Professo,v of 
Sanskrit at the University of Leipsic. Not being in pos- 
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session of such extensive materials as Spiegel, he con- 
]^ented himself with a transcription ^ in Eoman characters, 
of Burnouf's edition of the Avesta, and pointed out in 
footnotes the various readings of .Framji Aspendiaiji’s 
edition published at Bombay in the years 1842-43 in 
Gujrati characters. To facilitate the researches of stu- 
dents, he added an index, indicating in alj)hal)etical order 
the passages where each particular word occurs. In a 
glossary (distinct from the index) he collected the explana- 
tions of the Avesta words, so far as they had boon given 
bj Burnouf, Bopp, Spiegel, &c. It was a rudimentary 
Avesta dictionary, but of course very incomplete, the 
author confining himself only to those words which were 
already explained by other scholars. Now and th(3n he 
corrected errors. 

This useful book contributed largely towards encourag- 
ing Avesta studies in Germany. Burnouf 's edition and his 
commentary on the first chapter of the Yasna were too 
costly and comprehensive to become generally used among 
the students of German universities. But the work of 
Brockhaus formed a manual for those Sanskiit students 
who had a desire of making themselves acquainted with 
the sacred language of the Zend-Avesta. The German, 
Sanskrit Professors began, now and then, to teach the 
Avesta, but their knowledge of this language being very 
limited, they could not succeed in training young men for 
' this branch of study so successfully as tliey did in San- 
skrit. The subject is really so extremely difficult, that 
any one who is desirous of acquiring a complete know- 
ledge of it, is compelled to lay aside for many years nearly 
all other studies, and devote his time solely to the Avesta. 

* The language could not be learned like Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Persian, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Ailthiopic, Turkish, 
Chinese, &c. (all which languages are taught in German 
universities, but of course not always at the same place), 
from grammars and dictionaries ; in fact, the Avesta lan- 
guage, before it could be learned, had first to be discovered. 
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But even to begin this task, a very comprehensive and 
accurate knowledge of several Oriental languages, as the 
starting-point for further inquiries, was indispensable. 

In the meantime, the importance of the Avesta lan- 
guage for antiquarian and philological researches became 
more generally known, chiefly in consequence of the 
attempts made to read the cuneiform inscriptions found in 
Persia. The first language of these inscriptions (which 
are engraved at Persepolis and on the rock of Bisutfin in 
three languages) is an Aryan one, and„ decidedly the 
mother of the modern Persian. Its very close affinity to 
Uie Avesta language struck every one at the lirst glance ; 
lienee the great importance of this language for decipher- 
ing these inscriptions was at once acknowledged. That 
circumstance removed many doubts which were still enter- 
tained, especially in England, about the genuineness of 
the Avesta language. The first work written in English 
which shows any acquaintance with the original Avesta 
texts was the Eev. Dr. Wilson s book on the Parsi reli- 
gion, published at Bombay in 1843, which, although it 
relies chiefly upon the results of Burnouf’s researches, 
also contains frequent indications of independent inves- 
tigation. 

Whilst Spiegel was preparing his critical edition of the 
Zend-Avesta, Westergaard, Professor at Copenhagen, 
announced another one also, prepared from the same 
materials as were at the former’s disposal. This great ' 
Danish scholar had the first claims to the publication of 
an edition of the Avesta texts, on account of the great 
trouble he had taken to collect additional materials for 
such a w^ork. Not satisfied with the materials extant in 
Europe, he left for India and I'ersia in order to search ’ 
after new ones. During his stay in India and Persia 
(1841-43) he unfortunately did not succeed in obtaining 
manuscripts of much value. There were, indeed, some 
old copies of the Avesta books extant in Gujrat, and even 
in Bombay, but it is veiy difficult to purchase them. In 
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Persia, no books, hitherto unknown, could be discovered 
by Westergaard, and even of those known to the Parsis in 
‘India, he found only very few copies. We must there- 
fore consider Western India, but more particularly Gujrat, 
as the only place where any books, hitherto unknown, 
may be discovered. In the advertisement of his edition 
of the Zend-Avesta, Westergaard announced the addition 
of a complete dictionary, with a grammar of both the 
Avesta dialects, an English translation of tlie whole, and 
an account of Iranian antiquities according to the Zend- 
Avesta. 

The first fruit of Westergaard’s Tianian studies was, 
however, not an edition of the Zend-Avesta, but one of the 
Bundahish, or original creation,” still extant in Pahlavi, 
but not in the Avesta. It is a compendious descrip- 
tion of much of the Parsi religion, but is not acknowledged 
l)y the Dasturs as a canonical book, like those styled 
Zend-Avesta ; its contents agreeing so exceedingly well 
with the reports of Theopompos and Hermippos, men- 
tioned above, that we are driven to assign to tlie original, 
or its sources, a date not later than tlie fourth century 
before the Christian era. Westergaard's edition (Copen- 
hagen, 1851) contains, however, only a lithographed ver- 
sion of one very old codex of the BimdaJdsh, extant in the 
University Library at Copenhagen. He added neither 
.translation nor notes ; the only addition he made was a 
transcript of two inscriptions of the Sasanians, found in a 
cave at Hajiabad, which were copied by him during his 
stay in Persia. This edition was reviewed by the writer 
of these Essays, and the review was accompanied by a 
short sketch of Pahlavi Grammar.^ 

Before Spiegel issued the first number of his edition of 
the Avesta texts, he published a “ Grammar of the Parsi 
Language” (Leipzig, 1851). He means by Parsi language 
that which is now called Pazand by the Dasturs. It 

^ See ‘ TTeber die Pehlewi-Sprablie und den Bundeliesli,’ in tlie ‘ Gdttinger 
gelenrten Anzeigen,’ 1854. 
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difiTexs very little from modern Persian, except in the want 
of Arabic words, and is nearly identical with the language 
written by the great Persian poet Pirdausi, a.d. iooo. 
We are, therefore, fully entitled to call it a somewhat 
obsolete form of modern Persian. Spiegel added some 
specimens of religious literature extant in Parsi, with a 
German translation. This book was also reviewed (in 
1853) by the writer of these Essays, who found himself 
compelled to take an unfavorable view of the scholarship 
displayed by its author. 

A short time after this grammar, the first number of his 
edition of the Zend-Avesta, comprising the Avesta text of 
about ten chax)ters of the Vendidad, appeared. It was 
printed with beautiful new type at the Imperial printing- 
office at Yieima (1851), and is really a masterpiece of 
typograj)hy. This number, containing the mere text, with- 
out either various readings or the Pahlavi translation, did 
not suffice to enable the reader to form a judgment of the 
way in which the text was edited ; and the publication of 
the remaining portion of the Vendidad, together with the 
Pahlavi translation of the whole, was delayed till 1853. 
In the same year the first number of W^estergaard’s edi- 
tion, xuinted at Copenhagen, appeared. It comprised the 
text of the Yasna only, chiefly based on a very old codex 
(written a.d. 1323),! but with footnotes indicating some 
of the more important various readings of other codices. ^ 
This edition, although not juinted with such beautiful , 
type as that used by Spiegel, was very accurate, and made 
a much better impression upon the student than tliat of 
his rival. In this first number one could see that he had 
recognised the five Gathas as metrical pieces. These first 
numbers of SpiegeVs and Westergaard’s editions, together 
with Spiegel’s translation of the whole Vendidad, were 

^ This codex is probably the oldest writer, but dated twenty-two days 
A. vesta manuscript in the world, and later, is in the library of Dastur 
coivtains tlie Yasna alternating with Jamaspji Minochiharji Jornaspasaua 
its Pahlavi translation. Another in Bombay. 

Ci)py of the same texts by the same ' 
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reviewed (1852-53) by one of the most distinguished and 
sagacious Sanskrit scholars in Europe, Theodor Benfey, 
Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Gottingen, in 
Hanover. He showed that, by a comparison with San- 
skrit, which corresponds very closely \^th the Avesta 
language, one might arrive at a much better understand- 
ing of the Zend-Avesta than had been attained by Spiegel, 
who appeared to have relied chiefly upon the Pahlavi 
translation and the information supplied by Anquetil. 
This Pahlavi translation, made at least thirteen hundred 
or fourteen hundred years ago, would be a great assistance 
to any modern translator who understands it thoroughly, 

1 That Spiegel did not understand take the first sentences of the Ven- 
how to avail himself of the Pahlavi didad as an illustration. 'J’he ori- 
translation much better than Anque- ginal Avesta text, with a litoral in- 
til, seems probable from many pas- terlinear translation, is as follows : — 
sages in his translation ; but we may 
Mraod Ahurd Mazddo Spitamdi Zarathushtrdi : Asxm dadhdm^ Spitama 
Spake Ahuramazda to Spitama Zarathushtra : I created, O Spitama 
Zarathushtra / as6 rdmd-ddiiim n6id kudad shditim; ydidhi 
Zarathushtra ! a place of pleasant formation not anywhere habitable ; if 
2 $ azem ndid daidhyam^ Spitama Zarathushtra / asd rdm6- 

then I not should have created, O Spitama Zarathushtra ! a place of plea- 
ddittm ndid kudad shditim, vUp6 ai^^hush asivdo Airyanem 
sant formation not anywhere habitable, all life existing into Iran 
va^jd frdshnvdd. 

the pure would have poured forth. • 

This passage is rendered in the ‘for it is not possible to go so far as 
Pahlavi translation, with explanatory ‘from region (k^shvar) to- region, 
phrases (here included in brackets), ‘ except with the permission of the 
as follows ‘ Ahharmazd said to ‘ yazads (angels) ; some say that it is 
‘ Spit^mdn Zarathshtar : I created, O ‘ possible to go also with that of the 
‘ Spit&m^in 2^arathshtar ! a delightful ‘ demons].’ 

‘ creation of a place where no com- Spiegel’s translation of the same 
‘ fort was created [this is where man imssage is as follows ‘ Ahura Maz- 
‘ is, the place where he is born and da said to the holy Zavathushtra : 

* they bring him up, seems good to ‘1 created, holy Zarathushtra ! a 
‘ him, that is, very excellent and ‘ place, a creation of pleasantness, 

‘ comfortable ; this 1 created] ; for if ‘ where nowhere was created a possi- 
‘ I should not have created, O Spitfl- ‘ bility (for drawing near). For if, 

‘ mA,n Zarathshtar ! a delightful crea- ‘ holy Zarathushtra ! I had not created 
‘ tion of a place where no comfort ‘ a place, a creation of pleasantness, 

* was created, there would have been ‘ where nowhere was created a possi- 
‘ an emigration of the whole material ‘ bility, the whole world endowetV 
‘ world to Alrilu-vej (the earthly ‘ with bodies would have gone to 
•paradise), [that is, they would have ‘ Airyana-vaeja.’ 

* remained in the act, while their In this translation Spiegel differs 

* going would have been impossible ; from the Pahlavi in two- notable in- 
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as it contains mucli traditional information -which would 
he vainly sought for elsewhere; but this information is 
given in a character and idiom not only very difficult to 
understand, but also particularly liable to be misunder- 
stood. Ill many cases the Palilavi translation fails to 
explain the original text, or evidently misinterprets it. 
Under tliese circumstances it can be safely used only as a 
su])plementary autliority, in contirmation or modification 
<jf results already obtained (after the manner of Burnouf), 
by a careful comparison of parallel passages, and searcli 
for Sanskrit equivalents ; or, when these means fail, the 
Palilavi translation may often afford valuable assistance, 
if used judiciously. 

Before Spiegel published the second volume of his 
edition of the Zend-Avesta (1858), containing the Yasna 
and Visparad, with their Palilavi translations, Westergaard 
succeeded in editing all the Avesta texts wliicli are known 
as yet ; and to him wo owe, therefore, the first complete 
edition of the Zend-Avesta. The- work is entitled Zend- 
Avesta j or the Beligious Boohs of the Zoroaslrians^ edited and 
translated^ with a Dictionary, Grammar, &c., hy N L, 
Westergaard, Vol. L The Zend Texts (Copenh., 1852-54); 
,but of tlie two remaining volumes nothing has yet 
appeared. Westergaard know's too well the enormous 
difficulties with which the study of the Zend-Avesta is 
beset to come forward with a hasty t-ranslation, grammar, 

stances, and, unfortunately, without cojinection with the meaning of 
sufficient reason. The first deviation “ holy. ” The other deviation is with 
is with regard to the word Spitamay regard to the word shdittm, which 
which he translates “ holy,” in ac- Spiegel translates “ j)os&ibility,” but 
cordance with Burnouf’s explanation, the Palilavi translates more correctly 
which was assented to by all Euro- hy dsdnlh, ** comfort.” It is derived 
pcan scholars for a long time. But from the root khshi, ‘ to reside,’ and 
in Pahlavi it is translated by the the ineauing of the sentence in which 
putronymical adjective SpUdmdn, it occurs, is that a place was made 
“ the Spitaman, or descended from delightful which had previously been 
Spitama” who was the ancestor of nowhere habitalile. Spiegel now ap- 
Zarathushtra in the ninth genera- pears to prefer comparing shditim 
tion, as recorded in the Palilavi with the Persian shddt, “pleasure, 
books. The Dasturs’ tradition con- joy,” which is more in accordance 
firms this explanation, and the word with the Pahlavi. 
ipitama never occurs in any other 
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and dictionary ; lie knows that none but he who spends 
many years in more preparatory studies is able to give 
anything like a correct translation of even a portion of the 
Zend-Avesta. As a first edition of all the Avcsta texts, 
Westergaard’s work deserves much praise ; he follows, in 
most cases, the best manuscripts ; but if he finds their 
readings decidedly incorrect, he amends them according to 
sound pliilological principles. Compound words, Su far as 
he could discover them, are always marked. From a care- 
ful perusal of his work, one may gather that Westergaard 
understood already a good deal of the texts, and had 
extensive collections of words, forms, various readings, &c., 
at his disposal. In every respect except ty])ography, 
Westergaifd’s edition of the Avesta texts is fur prefer- 
able to that of Spiegel, but he did not add the Pahlavi 
translations. 

Passing over some small treatises by Spiegel, published oc- 
casionally in the Journal of the German Oriental Society and 
the Transactions of the Bavarian Academy, of which the best 
was his essay on the 19th Fargard of the Vendidad, we may 
now proceed to speak of the researches in the sacred writ- 
ings of the Parsis made by the author of these Essays. 

He commenced the study of the Avesta language in the 
autumn of 1852, shortly after the publication of the first 
number of Westergaard’s edition of the Zend-Avesta con- 
taining the Avesta text of the Yasiia. lie was already 
acquainted with the results arrived at by Burnouf, which 
knowledge was chiefly due to Brockhaus’s valuable com- 
pilation already noticed. But he was quite convinced, at 
the very outset of his studies, that, from all that had been 
hitherto written on the Avesta language and the Zend- 
Avesta, one could obtain little but merely elementary in- 
formation on the subject. Actuated by mere love of these 
ancient records, and cherishing the hope of luaking some 
discoveries in this terra incognita^ he set about tlie task of 
iystituting inquiries into'these sacred texts. He possessed 
no other aids than those which were accessible to all other 
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scholars, while Spiegel and Westergaard had'all the manu- 
scripts, or copies thereof, and the Pahlavi and Sanskrit 
translations, at their disposal. Westergaard's edition oi 
the Yasna enabled the author to commence this study, but' 
it was soon apparent that unusual difficulties attended 
every step in tliis branch of philological study. He first 
directed his attention to the metrical portions of the Yasna, 
called the five Gathas, or hymns, the explanation of which 
had never been attempted before by any Oriental scholar. 
It is true Spiegel first observed that their language is dif- 
ferent from the usual Avesta language to be found in the 
Yendidad, Yashts, Visparad, and the other parts of the 
Yasna ; but he rested satisfied with pointing out some of 
the most striking differences, such as the constant length- 
ening of final vowels, and had never undertaken to trans- 
late these hymns. The author first tried to make out the 
meaning of a few lines by means of AnquetiFs translation, 
but was soon convinced of its utter insufficiency even as a 
guide for ascertaining the general meaning. In the Ven- 
didad and the other books Anquetil may guide one in this 
respect, but not in the Gathas. The chief reason is the 
i:)eculiarity of these hymns as to language and ideas ; they 
contain no descriptions of ceremonies and observances, like 
the Vendidad, nor any enumeration of the glorious feats 
of angels, like the Yashts, but philosophical and abstract 
thoughts, and tliey differ widely from all other pieces con- 
tained in the Zend-Avesta. As they have been unintelli- 
gible to the Parsi priests for more than tw^o thousand years, 
we could not expect Anquetil to give even an approximate 
account of their general contents. As Anqae til’s work 
afforded no assistance, it became necessary to take the 
trouble of collecting all the parallel passages throughout 
the Zend-Avesta, and arranging them alphabetically. The 
index of Brockhaus to the Vendidad, Yasna, and Visparad 
was a considerable aid ; but it was necessary to make an 
index to the Yashts, which form about one-half of all the 
Avesta texts extant, and w^ere for the first time publishe*d 
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in Westerge^rS’s edition. Being convinced, like Burnouf, 
jthat the language of the Vedas stands nearest of all Aryan 
dialects to ti^e Avesta language, the author betook himself 
to the study of the sacred writings of the Brahmans, espe- 
cially that section which is called the Rigvcda Samhiid, 
being a collection of rather more than a thousand very 
ancient hymns. Only one-eighth part of this large work 
being published at that time, it was necessary to copy out 
I’rom a manuscript, kindly lent by Professor Benfey at 
Gottingen, tlm remaining seven parts. After that was 
done, an alphabetical index, at least to some portions of 
this extensive collection of hymns, had also to be made ; 
but in this tedious work assistance was given by a friend, 
Gottlob \^liielm Hermann (a young clergyman in Wur 
tcmberg), wio possesses a remarkable knowledge of San- 
skrit. Not content with these aids, the author commenced 
the study of Armenian (which is affiliated to the Iranian 
languages), and also that of Pahlavi (being already ac- 
quainted with modern Persian). The study of Pahlavi, 
which language resembles a mixture of Persian and Chal- 
dee, was much facilitated by his being acquainted, to a 
certain extent, with all Semitic tongues, which knowledge 
he owed chiefly to his great teacher. Professor Ewald, at 
Gottingen. After these preparations, the philological 
operations were commenced in the following manner: — 
•h'irst, all the other passages were examined where Ihe word 
or form to be investigated occurred, in order to ascertain 
its approximate meaning. But the parallels referred to 
being often as obscure as the passage upon which they 
had to throw light, it was frequently necessary first to make 
out their meaning also by a reference to other parallels. 
The approximate meaning of the word being thus arrived 
at, in most cases after much trouble, it was confirmed or 
modified by means of a sound etymology ; first applying to 
those words and forms of the Avesta language itself which 
tljpre was reason to suppdse to be cognate to the word in 
question, and then consulting the Vedas, especially the 
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liymns of the Rigveda* There being neither index nor 
glossary to these hymns, the same trouble had to be taken* 
with them as with the Zend-Avesta, in order to ascertain 
from parallels the meaning of the Vedic word referred to. 
When no satisfactory result was obtained by these means, 
further search was made in modern Persian and Armenian, 
and now and then in Latin and Greek also. Modern Per-' 
sian, especially in its older form, commonly styled Farsi, 
was of the highest value for such etymological researches. 
But an appeal to this genuine niece of the selcred language 
of the Zend-Avesta is in general more difficult, and sub- 
ject to greater liability of error, than that to Yedic San- 
skrit, which is an elder sister of the Avesta language. In 
modern Persian a good many Avesta words ar^ preserved, 
but they have undergone such great changes as to make 
them, hardly discernible by a somewhat inexperienced ety- 
mologist. Such corruptions of the ancient words are, 
however, reducible to certain rules, vdiich, being only par- 
tially known as yet, had first to be discovered. To illus- 
trate these remarks on the corruption of ancient words in 
modern Persian by some examples, we may take the Avesta 
zaredayay ‘‘ heart,” which lias become dil in modern Per- 
sian; sareduy ‘"year,” is ml; hcrenaoiti, ‘'he makes,” is 
hunad; " fire,” is dtash; &c. In Sanskrit, as the 

elder sister, the corresponding words are much easier to 
recognise: thus, zaredayais hridayay saredha is shamd^^ 
(in the Vedas), hcrenaoiti is krinoti (the Yedic form, altered ' 
in classical Sanskrit into karoti)y dtar-sh is atliar (pre- 
served only in its derivative atliarvany " fireman, priest ”), 
&c. Of the ancient grammatical forms, such as the dis- 
tinctive terminations of cases, tenses, &c., nothing remains 
in modern Persian, but all are extant in Vedic Sanskrit. 

1 Spelt as pronounced ; the letter p, by no means an imaginary evil) more 
generally used by European Oriental- than counterbalances any etymologi- 
ists, misrepresents the sound of the cal advantage that can be gained by 
palatal sibilant, which is that of sh using p, and p to represent palatal 
in or ss in assure. The risk of sounds. • 

leading to mispronunciation (which is 
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From these Temarks, it will be readily perceived that Saii- 
^skrit must be of mach more use than modem Persian in 
deciphering the Avesta language. 

The first fruit of these laborious research(^s was fin 
attempt to explain the forty-fourth chapter of tbe Yasna 
(forming a part of > the second Gatha), which appeared in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society (1853-54). 
On account of the great difficulty of the subject, and tlie 
incompleteness of the intended preparations, at that eariy 
date it was impossible to be certain of many of the inter- 
pretations proposed. But being convinced, from this first 
attempt, that the Gathas contained the undoubted teaching 
of Zarathushtra himself, as he imparted it to his disciples, 
the autlior thought it worth the trouble to pursue these 
studies six years, longer, and publislied the results of his 
laborious investigations in a work entitled, “The Five 
Gathas, or Collections of Songs and Sayings of Zarathusli- 
tra, his Disciples and Successors,” edited, translated, and 
explained (2 vols., Leipzig, 1858-60). It contains the 
text, revised according to philological principles, and trans- 
scribed into Eoman characters, a literal Latin translation, 
a free translation into German, and a complete critical and 
philological commentary, with introductions to each of tli(^. 
seventeen chapters, and concludes with an introduction to 
the whole. The basis of the whole work is the commen- 
tary, which gives, at full length, the results of a comparison 
of aU parallel passages in the Zend-Avesta and the Veda, 
and the etymological researches in the Avesta and cognate 
languages, together with a partial review of the traditional 
explanations, so far as they were accessible in a bad trans- 
cript of Neryosangh's Sanskrit translation of the Gathas. 
Some portions of this work, much revised, will be hereafter 
submitted to the reader in the third Essay. 

About six months after the publication of the first part 
of this work, Spikgel published a translation of the whole 
Y^fna (including the Gdth^s), together with the Visparad. 
In this translation of the Yasna he appears to have rdied 
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cliiefly upon Neryosangli’s Sanskrit version*, which, in its 
turn, is a mere echo of the Pahlavi translation. This is, no^ 
doubt, the traditional interpretation ; but, unfortunately, 
the tradition goes but a short way back in tlie history of 
such ancient writings as tlie Gathas, wliich had evidently 
become as unintelligible (from age or difference of dialect) 
in the time of tlie Pahlavi translators as they are to the 
Dasturs of the present day. Any translation based upon 
such imperfect tradition can claim little attention as a 
work to be relied on. 

Spiegel liad previously (in 1856) published his “ Gram- 
mar of the Iluzvaresh Language,” a term applied to Pah- 
lavi, and usually written zvdrish by Persian writers ; it 
appears, however, to mean the peculiar mode of writing 
adopted in Pahlavi, in which Semitic words (of other obso- 
lete forms) could be substituted by the writer for their 
Iranian equivalents, and would be read by the reader just 
as if the Iranian words had been written. This mode of 
writing is by no means peculiai to Pahlavi, for even in 
English we often write forms which are strictly analogous 
to Huzvfirish, Such as viz., i.e., e.g., lb., %, £ s. d., Xmas, 
&c., which we generally read as if they were written 
P namely,” '' that is,” “ for example,” pound,” per cent.,” 
pounds, shillings, and pence/' Christmas,” “ et cetera.” 
Spiegehs grammar was based upon the forms he found in 
the Pahlavi translations of the Avesta, and in the Bundar 
hish ; and so far as the collection and arrangement of these* 
forms was concerned, it was very complete and useful; but 
he was unfortunate in his explanations of the Huzvarisli 
forms, and so many of these explanations have since been 
disproved, that his grammar is practically obsolete, and 
likely to mislead. 

In i860 Spiegel published, as a second part of his 
Huzvarish grammar, a work on the traditional literature of 
the Parsis, illustrated by quotations from the original texts, 
with translations, and a glossary. Tliis work contains 
many valuable notices of such Pahlavi texts as were acces- 
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sible to him. especially the Bundahish, Bahman Yasht, 
Minokhird, and the Pahlavi tran.-jlations of the Vendidad, 
■fasna, and Visparad; together with some allusions to the 
Vajarkard-i-dinl, Arda-VMf-namah, Sad-dar Bundahislj, 
Zaratusht-narnah, Changhraghach-n^mah, ‘ Ulaina-i-lslam, 
JS<masp~nainah, tlie Eivayats, and a few minor writings. 
With some of the longest of the Pahlavi writings Spiegel 
was then unacquainted, and he was inclined to identify 
the ShS-yast-nashayast with the Sad-dar Bundahish, no^ 
being aware thjat it is the name applied to tlie I*ahlavi 
Eivayat by the Dasturs, and that there is also a Persian 
book of the same name extant. 

Before proceeding to later researches, some other publi- 
cations relating to the Zend-Avesta have to be menJoiied. 
Lassen, the%^ell-known Sanskrit scholar, published an 
edition of the Avesta text of the first five chapters of the 
Vendidad (Bonn, 1851); but he added neither translation 
nor explanatory notes. 

Max Dunckeh, the author of a ‘‘ History of Antiquity 
which is highly valued in Germany, treated of the ancient 
Persian religion, its sacred books and prophets, in the 
second volume of his work. Although himself a mere 
historian, and no Oriental scholar, he succeeded in drawing 
a fine and correct general picture of ancient Iranian life, 
according to the reports of the Greeks and the modern 
researches in the Zend-Avesta, 

• WiNDiscHMANN, a Eoman Catholic clergyman of high 
position at Munich, published two valuable essays, one on 
the deity Anaitis worshipped by the ancient Persians, 
and mentioned, under the name Analiita, in the Yashts 
(Munich, 1856) ; the other was a translation of the Mihir 
Yasht, with notes (Leipzig, 1857). His latest researches 
were published, after his premature death, under the title 
of " Zoroastrian Studies,” edited by Spiegel (Berlin, 1863). 
This work contains a very useful translation of the Bunda- 
liisb, with extensive expla^aatory notes and essays upon 
sevSral of its subjects, including a translation of the first 
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half of the Fravardin Yasht. His translations were a great 
improvement on those of Anqiietil, being made on scien- 
tific principles. In the case of the Biindahish, he had 
really to rely upon the single text published by Wester- 
gaard, as previously mentioned ; for Aiiquetirs manuscript 
of the text was originally copied from the same codex, now 
at Copenhagen. 

Ill 1864, Bleeck published an English translation of the 
Avesta, at the request of Seth Muncherjee Hormusjee Cama. 
This was merely a translation from the German of Spiegel, 
}jut the translator referred to the original text as a guide to 
his choice of words in many places, and in some instances 
he complains of the German version being quite as unin- 
telligible as the Avesta text itself. This translation was 
intended for the information of the Parsis, but it has also 
been useful to that portion of the English public which 
takes an interest in Zoroastrianism, though unprepared to 
face the dilhculty of foreign languages. It contains, of 
course, all the imperfections of Spiegels translations. 

The further researches of the author of tliese Essays were 
greatly facilitated by his being appointed, in 1859, super- 
intendent of Sanskrit studies in Poona College, near Bom- 
bay. He was thus brought into contact both with Brah- 
mans and Parsi priests, the present possessors of all the 
traditional Vedic and Zoroastrian lore that has not been 
lost. After a short interval, emploj^ed in learning Mardtlii, 
the vernacular language of that part of Western India, and 
in the further study of English, he began his observations 
of the native modes of study, and follov^ed them up by 
close inquiries regarding their rites and ceremonies. He 
liad, in the first place, to unlearn much that he had learnt 
in Europe ; and to his readiness in accepting the fact that 
European scholarship must often stand corrected before 
Indian tradition w^as probably due his ever-increasing 
influence over the natives, which enabled him, in the 
end, to obtain fuller information regarding their ceremonies 
than had ever previously been given to a European. 
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The Parsis had gradually lost much of their reluctance 
t(^ discuss religious matters with Europeans, which had 
been engendered or aggravated by their bitter controversy 
with the missionaries, some twenty years before, and whicli 
Jiad been brought to a climax by the publication of the 
Eev. Dr. Wilson’s book before mentioned. They felt that 
this book was so far one-sided as to give a false idea of 
their religion, and tliey were naturally indignant at die 
sarcasms it contained.^ But tlie progress of time and 
education had dissipated this ill-feeling, and they wore 
delighted to find a European scholar who understood so 
much of their religion as to appreciate its good points 
without dwelling too severely upon those which are doubt- 
ful or objectionable. With a feeling of growing confidence, 
the priests discussed their ceremonies and sacred books, 
and the laity w'ere glad to receive, from a European scholar, 
explanations of their older scriptures which had hitherto 
been nearly sealed books to all. To meet this increasing 
demand for information, a public lecture, “ On tlie Origin 
of tlie Parsi Eeligion,” was delivered on the ist March 
1861 ; and the first edition of these Essays was published 
in 1862. 

In the cold season of 1863-64 the author undertook a 
tour in Gujrat, und^r Government patronage, to search for 
Avesta, Pahlavi, and Sanskrit manuscripts. During this 
tottr he examined most of the Parsi libraries in Surat, 2 
Ifawsari, Bhroch, and Balsar, and succeeded in purchasing 
several manuscripts for the Bombay Government, including 


^ Any perfjonal ill-feeling which Dr. 
Wilson may have occasioned by his 
hook soon disappeared ; but it was 
many years before his habitual kind- 
liness, and conscientious efforts for 
the inaprovement of the natives of 
India, regained the confidence of the 
Parsis. On his death, however, in 
1875, *10 one felt more deeply than 
the Dsrturs themselves that they hml 
I>st one of their best friends, .and 


that in his controversy with them he 
had only acted as his duty com2)elled 
him. 

2 The only Parsi priest in Surat 
who knew anything of Anquetil Du- 
perron wasDastur Kai-Khusro Darab, 
wIjo recollected he.aring that Dastur 
Darab luid taught Aiuiuctil thcAvcHta, 
and shown him the sacred fire, when 
disguised as a Parsi, 
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a very old copy of the Avesta text of the Yasna, an old 
copy of the Vendidad with Pahlavi, and a Vendidad-s&dah 
written in 1626. Some other manuscripts were presented 
to him as tokens of personal respect on the part of their 
owners. Among these was a very old manuscript contain- 
ing the Visparad with Pahlavi, Hadokht Nask, Pahlavi 
liivayat, Arda- Viiaf-narnah, Bundahish, and several minor 
texts, written in 1397; also copies of the Nirangistan, 
Shikand-gumani, &c. With regard to Sanskrit transla- 
tions, he could find none of the Yasna extending beyond 
tlie Srosh Yasht; and of the Vendidad, only Fargards viii. 
79, 80, and ix. 1-4 (Westerg.), appear to have been ever 
translated into Sanskrit. He also saw a Sanskrit Sirozah 
and an incomplete Avesta- Sanskrit glossary. At Naw- 
sari he found two copies (one in Avesta and the other in 
Avesta witli Pahlavi) of a book called the Vaetha Nask, 
from its beginning with the word va 6 tha ; and other copies 
of it were seen elsewliere. Both its Avesta and Pahlavi 
were full of grammatical errors, and there is reason to 
believe that this work was fabricated by some Dastur more 
than a century ago, for the purpose of settling the inheri- 
tance of the children of a non-Zoroastriaii wife, which it 
fixes at one-half the property, while the widow is to 
receive the other half. This is contrary to the opinion of 
most Parsi priests, wlio would cormider such children not 
entitled to any share of the i)aternal property, although 
there appears to be nowhere, in the Avesta texts extant, 
any direct prohibition of intermarriages between Zoroas- 
trians and non-Zoroastrians. 

After his return to Poona, in 1864,- the author recom- 
mended the Government of Bombay to employ Dastur 
Hoshahgji Jamaspji, a younger brotlier of tliQ high-priest 
of the Parsis at Poona, to prepare editions of several Pah- 
lavi works for publication ; and he subsequently under- 
took to revise tlieso works, and see them through the 
press, on his return to Germany in 1866. He also de- 
livered a lecture, On an Original Speech of Zoroaster ” 
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(Yasna xlv.), before an almost exclusively Tarsi audience, 
at Bombay, on the 8 th October 1864, at their special re- 
quest. And in pursuance of his schemes for encouraging 
Parsis in the study of their religious literature, the pro- 
ceeds 01 this lecture were appropriated as prizes for the 
best translations, by Parsis, of two Pahlavi works, one of 
which, the Pandnamah of Adarpad IT^raspend, M^as pub- 
lished in 1869. 

Turning back to Europe, we find a young and indus- 
trious scholar, JuSTi, of Marburg, publishing a ^‘Handbook 
of the Zend Language” (Leipzig, 1864), contairing a dic- 
tionary (Avesta and German) of all words in the texts 
published by Westergaard, a grammar, and selections for 
reading, all ;gi'inted in Eoman type. This dictionary is a 
very useful compilation in a handy form, and, so far as 
arrangement is concerned, it leaves little to be desired ; 
but having been prepared with too little study of the 
texts, it is often incorrect in its definitions, and is there- 
fore likely to perplex the careful student, and mislead the 
unwary, unless it be used rather as a handy index than a 
complete dictionary. Many of these defects will probably 
disappear in a second edition, which ought also to include 
the Avesta words peculiar to the Zend-Pahlavi glossary 
and Eirangist^n; but the Avesta dictionary long ago 
promised by Westergaard would be more welcome, and 
be used with more confidence. 

• In 1868 Justi also published a translation of the Bun- 
dahish, with the Pahlavi text lithographed and trans- 
literated into Persian characters, and a glossary, in which 
the Pahlavi words are printed in Persian type. From 
some misconception, he claims, on the title-page, to have 
•published the Bundahish for the jfirst time, whereas the 
lithographed text had been already published by Wester- 
gaard in 1851, and translations had been published by 
Anquetil in 1771, and by Windischmann in 1863. Justi 
had the advantage of collating another recension of the 
teA, contained in a Pahlavi MS. at Oxford and a Pazand 
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MS. ia London, both of which have evidently been derived 
from the very old MS. written in 1 397, and presented to 
the author of these Essays at Surat, as mentioned above. 
The translation 'is, therefore, more correct than its prede- 
cessors, tbougli blunders are not unfrequent. Justi argues 
that the Bundaliish is not older than the time of Fir- 
dausi, and its statement about the accession of the Arabs 
cannot, of course, be jnore than three centuries older; but 
many of the other signs of late dale which he relies on 
are fallacious. It seems plausible enougli. to argue that 
the more old forms of \vords a MS. contains, the older it 
^must bo ; but when one finds old forms substituted in a 
modern MS. for later forms in a MS. five hundred years 
old (as often happens in Pahlavi), this argument evidently 
lails, and we have to suspend our judgment until the period 
when the later forms first arose has been historically 
ascertained. With regard to the Bumjahish, it has pro- 
bably been too hastily assumed that it is a single con- 
tinuous work; it may be half-a-dozen fragments, either of 
the same or various works, thrown together in different 
orders by different writers, as the MSS. vary in arrange- 
ment, and the fragments constituting Anquetifs Chapters 
xxviii., xxix., xxx., and xxxii., have been hitherto found 
only in the MS. at Copenhagen, and its two modern 
copies. This fragmentary condition of the book is more 
consistent with tlie supposition of its antiquity than of its 
later origin ; it also explains how some fragments may be 
much older than others. However this may be, the ar- 
rangement of the fragments in the Copenhagen MS. is 
probably that ado])ted in the latest edition, as it is most 
consistent with the idea of a continuous text. 

The author of tliese Essays, after his return to Germany 
in 1866, revised and published, for the Government of 
Bombay, some of the Pahlavi works prepared by Dastur 
Hoshangji, as mentioned above. The first of these was 
the “ Old Zend-Pahlavi Glossary,” which is found in two 
of the oldest Pahlavi MSS. extant. The text was printed 
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in the original character, with an interlinear transliteration 
^n italics, and accompanied with an introduction, English 
translation, a^d alphabetical index to the Avesta words, 
arranged as an Avesta glossary. The introduction treated, 
first, of the age and origin of Pahlavi , and, secondly, of 
the age and value of the glossary; and it contained the 
first systematic attempt to connect the Palilavi of the 
Sasanian inscriptions with that of the Parsi books. This 
glossary was published in 1867, and was followed in 187U 
by the “ Old P^hlavi-Pazand Glossary,'' of which the text 
and index had likewise been prepared by Dastur Hosh- 
angji. The index, which was arranged as a Pahlavi-r 
English glossary, was considerably enlarged by the addi- 
tion of all the Pahlavi words in the “ Zend-Pahlavi 
Glossary." Jind the work was preceded by a long and 
important introductory essay on the Pahlavi language, in 
which the nature of that language was, for tho first time, 
fully and critically examined, and a sound basis laid for 
future investigations. This essay began with a history 
of the researches in Pahlavi literature, inscriptions, and 
numismatics which had been made in Europe, It then 
proceeded to discuss the meaning of the terms Pahlavi 
and Huzvarish, identifying Pahlavi with Parthian or 
ancient Persian, and explaining Huzvarish as the mode 
of writing Pahlavi with a large intermixture of foreign 
or obsolete words. It next deciphered several Sasanian 
inscriptions, and compared their l^guage with that of the 
Parsi books, with the view of determining the chamcter 
of Pahlavi, which it defined as a Semitic language, with 
an admixture of Iranian words, and a prevailing Iranian 
construction, if we look only to the way it is written (all 
the pronouns and particles, and most of the common 
words, being usually Semitic) ; or as a purely Iranian lan- 
guage if we consider only the way in which it is read; 
and to this practice, of reading the Iranian equivalents of 
the written Semitic words, it attributed the total disappear- 
ance of these Semitic words in modern Persian as soon a£ 

P 
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the writers began to write as they spoke. • The essay con** 
eluded by discussing! IheioH^in and age of Pahlavi, and 
showed that traces of that language can be discovered in 
some short inscriptions of the fourth and seventh centu- 
ries B.o. Although this glossary was originally published 
by Anquetil in his Zend-Avesta in 1771, it was in such a 
modified form that it remained for a century practically 
useless. 

Shortly after the publication of the first of these glos- 
saries, the author of these Essays was appointed Professor 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the University of 
Munich, where he continued to publish, from time to time, 
short essays on subjects connected with Parsi literature ; 
among them an essay “ On the Present State of Zend Phi- 
lology” (1868), in which he sought to correct the mis- 
apprehensions of other scholars with regard to the mean- 
ings of certain Avesta words. Also a translation of the 
eighteenth Fargard of the Vendidad, with a commentary 
(1869) ; and an essay on the Yathd-Jiu-vairyS, one of the 
most sacred formulas of the Parsis, with a translation of 
its commentary in Yasna xix. (1872). 

The last of his works connected with the Parsi religion 
was the revision and publication of Pastur Hoshangji's 
edition of “ The Book of Ardd-Ylraf ” (1872), and its glos- 
sary (1874). In the preparation of these works, and also 
in the Pahlavi-Pazand glossary, he was assisted by an 
English friend, E. W. West, whose attention had been first 
directed to Pahlavi by the discovery of inscriptions in that 
language at the old Buddliist caves of Kanheri, about 
twenty miles north of Bombay. To the Palxlavi text and 
transliteration of the book of Arda-Vlrdf were added the 
texts and transliterations of the tale of G6sht-i ErytoS 
and the Hddokht Nask, with English translations of all 
three texts, and introductory essays describing the manu- 
scripts used, the system of transliteration adopted, and the 
contents of the texts. The glossary, which was prepared 
by West from the original texts and from materials sup- 
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plied by Dastur Hoshangji, was arranged in the alpha- 
betical order of the Pahlavi characters, as compared with 
*their modern Persian equivalents. It forms a complete 
index to the three texts, and to some Pahlavi fragments 
which had been published, but not glossarised, in the 
introductions and notes to the previous glossaries. It 
would be a great assistance to scholars if other Pahlavi 
texts were published in a similarly complete manner, but 
the labour of doing so, with sufficient accuracy, is alarm- 
ingly great. ,To the glossary was added an outline of 
Pahlavi grammar. 

Besides assisting in the publication of Dastur Hos- 
hangji’s works, West had also published The Book of the 
Mainyo-hkhard” (1871) which professes to give the utter- 
ances of thcJ^Spirit of Wisdom on many of the doctrines 
and details of the Parsi religion. In this work the Pazand 
text and N’eryosangh's Sanskrit translation were printed in 
Boman type, and accompanied by a glossary of all the 
Pazand words, with an outline of Pazand grammar. 

Passing over some short essays, such as Sachau's “ Con- 
tributions to the Knowledge of Parsi Literature,” and also 
larger works of more pretension, such as SpiegeTs “ Iranian 
Antiquities,” this account of European researches may be 
concluded by a short notice of some French works. 

A new French translation of the Avesta is in the course 
of publication by C. BE Harlez, Professor at the University 
^of Louvain, in Belgium. The first volume (1875) contains a 
translation of the Vendidad, with an introductory historical 
account of Zoroaster and the Avesta, and some details re- 
garding Zoroastrian doctrines and ceremonies. The second 
volume (1876) contains translations of the Visparad, Yaspa, 

• Hadokht Kask, and the first ten Yashts of Westergaard's 
edition of the texts. These translations are based not only 
upon Spiegel's translations, but also upon the works of all 
other scholars hitherto published, which have been care- 
fully compared with the original text by M. de Harlez, who 
haft selected the most satisfactory explanations, or modified 
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them in accordance with his own researches. He has 
endeavoured to give the meaning of the text without being 
slavishly literal in his translation, because the French^ 
language, in his opinion, does not tolerate strictly literal 
translation where the meaning is obscure. This is unfor- 
tunate, as there are many obscure passages into which it 
would be very hazardous to import more meaning than the 
original text implies. Perhaps it would be more correct to 
soy that French writers, like Orientals, cannot tolerate tliat 
strict accuracy of translation which seems so desirable to 
Teutonic scholars. 

With regard to the Vendidad, it may be noticed that all 
translators have been misled into admitting Avesta quota- 
tions, made by the Pahlavi commentator, as integral por- 
tions of the Avesta text. This mistake hak arisen from 
the Avesta text being printed separate from the Pahlavi, 
instead of alternating with it as in the original manu- 
scripts. Neither the writers of the Vendidad Sadah, nor 
the European editors of the texts, have been always able to 
distiuguisli these quotations from the original text ; nor is 
it sometimes easy to do so ; but Vend. i. 4 (i. 2, Westerg.) 
consists of four such quotations which form part of the 
Pahlavi commentary. 

A young Frencli scholar, James Darmesteter, has 
recently engaged in the study of the Avesta texts in a 
strictly scientific manner, and has published several essays 
of considerable importance. Among these may be men- 
tioned his Zend Notes,” and “ Notes on the Avesta,” in 
which he traces the philological relations of many Avesta 
words, for the purpose of fixing their meanings. His essay 
on ^^HaurvatTid and Ameretad” (1875) traces the history 
of these two ideas, liealth and immortality, as they first- 
became personified as archangels who oppose Tauru and 
Zairicha, the demons of sickness and death ; secondly, as 
these archangels acquired the attributes of protectors of 
water and vegetation, and their opponents became the 
demons of hunger and thirst ; and finally, as their names 
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became corrupted into Kburdad and Murdad, when there 
^appeared a tendency to treat them as titles of fire and the 
angel of death. This account of these two Anieshaspentas 
is ably supported, and to a great extent substantiated, by 
quotations from the A vesta and Veda. 

, His latest work is an exhaustive essay On Ormazd and 
Ahriman” (1877), which he has api^hed the method of 
comparative mythology to explain the myths, equally with 
that of comparative philology to explain the texts. T)‘*e 
conclusion he. arrives at is, that Mazdayasnianism was 
originally a dualism which taught that tlie universe was 
created by two beings, Ahuramazda, who is luminous and 
good, and Angra-mainyu, who is gloomy and bad ; and the 
liistory of the universe is a history of their struggles for 
supremacy. Ahuramazda can be traced back to Asura, the 
supreme god of Indo-Iranian times, and is the representa- 
tive of Varu^a, Zeus, or Jupiter. But Angra-mainyu is a 
later idea of the Iranians only, although he takes the place 
of the Indo-Iranian serpent-demon who fought with the 
fire-god in storms. This dualism satisfied the popular 
mind, but philosophers found it necessary, in the end, to 
set up a First Cause, whom they called Boundless Time, or 
Destiny, and from whom they imagined that both the crea-^ 
tive beings proceeded. These conclusions, so far as the 
primary dualism is concerned, will hardly be accepted by 
the Dasturs as a correct view of Zarathushtra’s teachings. 
•The Parsis are now strict monotheists, and whatever may 
have been the views of former philosophical writings, their 
one supreme deity is Ahuramazda. Their views of Angra- 
mainyu seem to differ in no respect from what is supposed 
to be the orthodox Christian view of the devil. Whether 
’Darmesteter’s conclusions regarding the dualism can be 
fully maintained is rather doubtful ; the question depends 
rather upon the exact meaning of a few difficult passages 
in old writings, which are confessedly mere fragments, than 
upon the wide generalisations of comparative mythology, 
wlfich may easily mislead. 
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III. — ^ZOROASTBUN STUDIES AMONG THE PARSIS. < 

Before concluding this Essay, we may briefly notice the 
efforts of the Zoroastrians themselves to preserve and 
elucidate their ancient religion and literature. 

The Persian cuneiform inscriptions inform us that the 
Acha3raenian kings believed in Ahuramazda, and that their 
language was closely allied to that of the Avesta ; in fact, 
the period of their rule appears to have been the Augustan 
age of Zoroastrian literature, when it was completed and 
arranged in twenty-one books, called Nasks, each indexed 
by one of the twenty-one words composing the sacred 
YaM-aM-vairyo formula. This period is approximately 
mentioned in the book of Arda-Viiaf, wherf it states that 
for ** three hundred years the religion was in purity, and 
men were without doubts.” 

We know from classical writers that Alexander, in a 
drunken frolic, burnt the citadel and palace of the Achae- 
menian kings at Persepolis, in which one of the two 
complete copies of the Zoroastrian literature had been 
deposited ; thus one copy was burnt, and the other is said 
^ to have been plundered by the Greeks. Any other copies, 
more or less partial, must have suffered greatly during the 
next 550 years, while the Zoroastrian religion received 
little support from either Greeks or Parthians, although 
the fourth book of the Dliikard mentions that Valkhash 
(Vologeses) the Ashkaniaii ordered all extant writings to 
be collected and preserved. 

The earlier kings of the Sasanian dynasty collected and 
rearranged the scattered writings, and the more peaceable 
of the later kings encouraged literary pursuits; but the 
Mohammedan conquest of Persia, and the troubled times 
which followed, swept away nearly all these writings, not- 
withstanding two or three attempts of leading Zoroastrians 
to preserve what was still extant. Of these attempts it is 
recorded, at the end of the third book of the Dlnkard, that 
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AdarpS.d-i Adarfrobag-i Farukhzadan collected all tlio old 
writings he could find; and this collection falling into 
Tlecay, was again copied by Adarpad-i Admit&n, and 
arranged in the form of the Dinkard, the fourth and fifth 
books of which appear to contain the sayings of Adarfro- 
bag-i Farukhzadan, and those he s*^lected from the reli- 
gious books. Of the subsequent fate of the Dinkard more 
will be said in the next Essay. 

The Zoroastrian fugitives who settled on the western 
shores of India found it difficult to preserve all their reli- 
gious ceremonies and literature, and frequently applied to 
their persecuted brethren in Persia for information during 
the first ten centuries after the Mohammedan conquest. 
Parsi writers may probably exaggerate the ignorance of 
their forefatlftrs in India, as it was during these dark ages 
that one of their priests, the famous Neryosangh Dhaval, 
was able to translate several of their religious books from 
l^ahlavi into Sanskrit, Among these books are the 
Shikand-gum&ni, Mainy8-i-khard, and the greater part of 
the Yasna, the translations of which exhibit a knowledge 
of the original Pahlavi that is hardly yet surpassed by 
modern Dasturs. Heryosangh appears to have aimed at 
popularising the obscure Pahlavi texts by transliterating 
them into Pazand ; but why he should have added a San- 
skrit translation is not so apparent, unless it were for the 
information of strangers, or as a somewhat unnecessary 

• stepping-stone to a Gujrati version. As manuscripts of 
the early part of the sixteenth century are still extant, 
which have descended from Neryosangh’s writings, it is 
evident that he must have lived as early as the fifteenth 
century ; and judging from their genealogies, the present 

• Dasturs are inclined to think that he flourished about that 
time. 

The Parsis are also indebted, to some priests of these 
dark ages, for the successive copies of their sacred books 
which have preserved their religious writings from total 
destruction. The oldest of these copyists wffiose manu- 
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scripts still survive was MihrSpan-i Kai-Khusro-i MilirS,- 
p&n-i Spendydd-i ^ Mihr&p&n-i Marjp&n-i Bahrdm, who 
appears to have been a voluminous though rather careless* 
copyist, as we find his name in many colophons dated 
about 550 years ago. He seems to have completed the book 
of Ardd-Viiaf and Gosht-i Fryano (copied in K20 now at 
Copenhagen) on the i8th of the tenth month a.y. 690; the 
first part of the so-called Pahlavi Sh§.hnamah (now in the 
library of Dastur Jamaspiji at Bombay) on the i ith of the 
sixth month a.y. 691, and the latter part on ^he 19th day of 
another month in the same year ; the Yasna with Pahlavi 
(now at Copenhagen) on the 27th of the tenth month 
A.Y. 692 ; another copy of the same (now in the library of 
Dastur Jamaspji at Bombay) on the 19th day of the 
eleventh month a.y. 692 ; the Vendidad with^Pahlavi (now 
at Copenhagen) on the 24th day of the fourth month 
A.Y. 693 ; tlie Shd,yast-la-shayast (copied in K20 w at 
Copenhagen) on the 9th day of the seventh month a.y. yoo; 
and the Hadokht Nask (copied in ^he same) on the i8th 
day of the ninth month a.y. 720; also the Vendidad with 
Pahlavi (now in tlie India Office Library at London) 
seems to be in his handwriting, but the colophon is lost, ’ 
Of these eight manuscripts, four are still extant in Milira- 
pan’s handwriting ; three we know only from copies taken 
about five hundred years ago, and now contained in the 
manuscript Kgo Q't Copenhagen ; and tlie handwriting of th^ 
Pahlavi Shahndmah is so like that of Kgo? f-hat it may be a. 
similar copy from MihrapSifs manuscript. Three of his 
books were copied at Kambayat from manuscripts {y adman 
niptk) written by Eustam-i Mihrapan-i Marjpdn-i Dahishn- 
yilr, who may have been his great-grand-uncle. 

Passing on to later times, we find the arrival of the 
Iranian Dastur Jamasp (surnamed Wilayati, ‘‘foreign”) 
giving a considerable impulse to the study of religious 
literature among the Indian Parsis. He is reported to 
have left Persia on the 27th November 1720, and to have 

^ Once written Spendy^r, 
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given the Dasturs at Nawsari, Surat, and Bhroch much 
information regarding the customs and learning of the 
^loroastrians in Persia. The chief Dastur at Nawsari, 
Jamasp Asa, became celebrated for his learning, and at his 
death, about 125 years ago, left a large library of manu- 
scripts, which has become much scattered among his pos- 
terity, now ill the fifth generation. The visit of Dastur 
Jamasp Wildyati appears to have first called tlie attention 
of the Indian Parsis to the fact that their calendar was 
exactly one mo.nth behind that of their Persian lirethreii. 
This was a matter of some importance, as it would, in their 
opinion, destroy the efficacy of their prayers if the wrong 
inonth were mentioned, and it altered the date of all their 
festivals. It was not, however, till after further ir piries 
in Persia, and 1 ;he arrival of another priest therefrom, that 
several Indian Parsis determined to adopt the Persian 
calendar, which they did on the J7th Juno 174S, corre- 
s})onding to the 29th day of the ninth month A.v. 1 1 14 of 
the Persian reckoning, which they styled qadini, '' ancient,” 
while the old Indian reckoning, which lias been retained 
by the majority of the Parsis, is styled rctsmi, customary,” 
or shdhanshdMj ^‘imperial;” the term qadim, however, 
when found in older documents, is said to mean the old 
reckoning of the Indian Parsis. 

This alteration in the calendar, and several small altera- 
tions in ritual in accordance with Persian usage, such as 
pronouncing voht for vohu, constituted a complete schism 
requiring a distinct priesthood, and occasioned much 
controversy. The old-palendar party accounted for the 
difference in reckoning by supposing that the people in 
Persia had forgotten to insert an intercalary month whicli 
their fugitive brethren had remembered to do shortly after 
their flight from the Mohammedans : if this were the case, 
it is difficult to understand why the intercalary month 
was not again inserted every 120 years, according to the 
supposed practice. To support this theory it became 
nec^fessary to prove, from the religious books, that such aa 
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intercalary (JcalisaK) month was therein enjoined, and this 
led to the haltsah controversy, in which' the chief advo- 
cates for the intercalation were Dastur Aspendiarji Kam- 
dinji of Bhroch, who published a book on the subject in 
1826, and Dastur Edalji Darabji of Bombay, who published 
the book of the Khorehe-Vehljak in 1828. Their chief 
opponent was Mulla Firuz, who published the Avljeh-Din, 
in 1830, to refute Dastur Edaljis views. Much of the 
controversy turns upon tlie meaning of one or more Pah- 
lavi words, generally read whijakiky which Dastur Edalji 
translates as intercalary,” and Mulla Firuz explains as 
referring to new-year’s day, or the beginning. In some 
cases the word cited means evidently “additional,” but 
none of the passages quoted seem to bear much on the 
question of an intercalary month, either offe way or the 
other, although Dastur Edalji has mistranslated one obscure 
passage so as to prove his case. That there must have 
been some mode of keeping the calendar in accordance 
with the sun in former times fippears evident from the 
Bundahish (p. 59, Westerg.), where two of the gahanhdr 
festivals are made coincident with the longest and shortest 
(lays resi^ectively ; but there seems to be no account in 
tlie Parsi books of the mode adoi)ted for the rectification 
of the calendar. 

The growing demand among Parsis for further informa- 
tion regarding the contents of their sacred books was met, 
to some extent, by the publication (in 1843) Yasna 

text in Gujrati characters, with a (hijrati translation, by 
Aspandiakji Fkamji; and a similar translation of the 
Vendidad was made about the same time. These transla- 
tions are ncJteworthy as being the latest Parsi works of 
this nature which are free from European influence, and 
can therefore be consulted by European scholars as the 
last embodiment of pure traditional information. 

The foremost of the Parsi writers who represent the 
period of transition from confidence in old traditions to 
reliance on European scholars, is Dastur PESHOTAyi 
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Behbamji Sanj^nA, the present high-priest of the Bombay 
Parsis of the predominant sect. In 1848 he published the 
Pahlavi text of the Vajarkard-i-dinl, from a modern copy 
of an old manuscript at Surat : this probably the first 
book printed with Pahlavi type. In 1853 he published a 
Gujrati translation of the Pahlavi KS<i*nS,mak-i Ardasliir-i 
Papakan, which is a fairly good specimen of correct trans- 
lation. Before the publication of his “ Grammar 0^ the 
Pahlavi Language (in Gujrati, 1871), Dastur Peshotanji 
had ample opportunity to study the views of European 
scholars ; and his grammar, which is very complete, 
though rather too voluminous, is a gloat improvement 
upon the one or two Pahlavi grammars previously pub- 
lished by Parsi writers. He thinks that the pronun "iatioii 
of the Semiti? portion of the Pahlavi in Sasanian times 
has been correctly handed down by tradition, and that its 
variations from Chaldee are due to corrupt pronunciation 
when the words were first adopted, and not to mere mis- 
reading of the characters after the correct pronunciation 
was lost. This opinion, however, is not confirmed by 
reference to the inscriptions of Sasanian times ; thus, the 
word traditionally pronounced jdnun, '' become,” is found 
inscribed yahvdri in unambiguous Sasanian characters, 
exactly as had been anticipated by European scholars, ' 
whose proposed readings of several other HuzvS^rish words 
jy?e fully confirmed by the Sasanian inscriptions. In some 
cases the inscriptions have contradicted the views of 
European scholars, so Parsi writers exercise a wise dis- 
cretion in not departing from their traditional readings too 
hastily. 

The latest work of Dastur Peshotanji, of which the first 
volume appeared in 1874, is the Dinkard, in which he gives 
the Pahlavi text with a transliteration in Avesta letters, 
a Gujrati and English translation, and a glossary of some 
selected words. This first volume contains about one- 
eighteenth part of the extant portion of the Dinkard, or 
ab^ut one-eighth of the third book, which is the least 
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interesting part of the work, and perhaps the most difficult 
to translate. Many improvements in the translation 
might he suggested, but it gives the meaning of the original 
as nearly as can be expected in a first translation of a 
difficult text. The second volume, published in 1876, 
completes the first tenth part of the extant text, and fully 
maintains the character of this edition of the Dlnkard 
for accuracy. 

The works of Dastur Hoshangji Jamaspji have already 
been mentioned (p. 48-51) as having been, revised by the 
author of these Essays, and published under his super- 
vision. In their original state they displayed a very con- 
siderable knowledge of Pahlavi on the part of Dastur 
Hoshangji, who had disposed of many of the chief diffi- 
culties which might otherwise have troublSd the reviser ; 
most of the corrections required were due to additions, and 
to tlie progress of knowledge in the interval between the 
first preparation and the publication of the works. Dastur 
Hoshangji has also jDrepared an edition of the Pahlavi and 
Pazand texts of the Shikand-gumani, with a glossary of 
the Pahlavi words ; and also an edition of the Avesta and 
Pahlavi texts of the Vendidad, with a glossary of the 
Pahlavi words ; but neither of these works are yet pub- 
lished. 

In 1866 a prize was offered by Seth Khurshedji 
Itustamji Kamii for a new Gujrati translation of tl^, 
Vendidad, with a complete glossary of the words in the 
Avesta text. This translation was supplied, three years 
afterwards, by Kavasji Edalji Kanga, but was not pub- 
lished till 1874. It is based upon Westergaard’s text and 
the best European translations which had appeared, and 
the writer has added, in many places, a good deal of ex- 
planatory commentaiy. This is likely to remain the 
standard translation for the use of the Parsi community, 
and it is to be regretted that its author has not avoided 
the mistake of translating Avesta quotations, made by the 
Pahlavi commentator, as part of the Avesta text, wtech 
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has been already noticed (p. 52) as a general error ot 
translators. In addition to the quotations admitted into 
t 5 e text by M. de Harlez, he has translated the five quota- 
tions which constitute Vend. ii. 6 (Wcsterg.), and finds 
considerable difficulty in adapting them, to the text, as 
might be expected. If he had consulted a manuscript of 
the Vendidad with Pahlavi he would have seen at once 
that these five sentences are merely quoted by the PaLhavi 
commentator to prove the correctness of his assertions. 
The fact that tluese Avesta quotations form no .part of the 
text is noticed by Dastur Hoshangji in his manuscript 
edition of the texts of the Vendidad. 

In concluding these remarks upon the progress of Zo- 
roastrian studies among the Parsis, it may be menioucd 
that Dastur ^Tamaspji Minochihaiiji Jamaspasana of 
Bombay has been engaged for many years in collecting 
materials for a Palilavi dictionary, the first part of which 
is now in the press. This dictionary is likely to be ex- 
ceedingly useful, being by far the largest collection of 
I^ahlavi words hitherto made ; and these are arranged in 
the order of the Sanskrit alphabet, which is convenient for 
a people speaking Gujrati. It will adhere strictly to 
traditional readings and interpretations, of which it ought 
to form a permanent record, valuable to all parties in 
these times of progressive transition. 

.Thus much had to be noticed regarding the general 
course of researches into the sacred writings of the Parsis. 
Slowly the ideas of past ages, buried for thousands of 
years in documents written in a language more or less 
unintelligible, begin to be unfolded ; but many years and 
many laborers will be required to make this new field 
for antiquarian and philological research yield much fruit. 
The Dasturs, who are most concerned, and other younger, 
talented, and well-to-do members of the Parsi community, 
ought to consider it their duty to collect and multiply 
correct and unimproved copies of all the oldest manu- 
scripts extant, and to supply themselves with all the 
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means (sncli as a knowledge of Sanskrit, 'Persian, Chaldee, 
&c.) now required for a successful investigation of the 
Avesta and Pahlavi languages, in order that they may 
study the contents of their manuscripts, and learn the 
foundations on which their religion rests. Let them not 
he discouraged if the results he not so flattering to their 
self-love as they anticipated. So far as their researches 
disclose what is good and proper in their religion, they 
must strengthen the belief in its divine origin ; and so far 
as they disclose what is bad and improper, they merely 
indicate the corruptions introduced by human tradition. 
Such corruptions can bo neither concealed nor defended 
with safety ; but when discovered, they must be rejected 
as mere human inventions and superstitious errors. All 
religions have passed through human minds and human 
hands, and are therefore likely to abound with human 
errors ; so that the man who believes in the infallibility 
of a book is but one step removed from the sixperstition 
of him who believes in the ) afailibility of a high-priest ; 
]je merely removes the idea of verbal inspiration from the 
broad daylight of the present, where its improbability 
would be too obvious, into the dim obscurity of the past, 
where difficulties become lost in the misty shadows of 
antiquity. Whatever is true in religion will bear the 
fullest investigation and most searching criticism; it is 
only error that fears discussion. 
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LANGUAGES OF THE PARSI SCRIPTURES. 

The languages of Persia, commonly called Iranian, form 
a separate family of tlie great Aryan stock of language^’ 
wliicli comprises, besides tlie Iranian idioms, Sanskrit 
(with its daughters), Greek, Latin, Teutonic (with Eng- 
lish), Slavonian, Letto-Lilhuanian, Celtic, and all allied 
dialects. The Iranian idioms arrange themselves under 
two heads : — 

1. Iranian languages properly so called. 

2, Affiliated tongues. 

The first division comprises the ancient, mediaeval, and 
modern languages of Iran, which includes Persia, Media, 
and Bactria, those lands which are styled in the Zend- 
Avesta airydo danlidro, ‘'Aryan countries.*' We may 
class them as follows : — 

(a.) The East Iranian or Bactrian branch, extant only 
in»the t'wo dialects in wliich the scanty fragments of the 
Parsi scriptures are written. The more ancient of them 
may be called the “ GS,tha dialect,** because the most 
extensive and important writings preserved in this pecu- 
liar idiom are the so-called GS-thas or hymns; the later 
idiom, in which most of the books of^the Zend-Avesta are 
written, may be called “ ancient Bactrian,** or “ the classi- 
cal Avesta language,** which was for many centuries the 
spoken and written language of Bactria. The Bactrian 
languages seem to have been dying out in the third cen- 
tury B.C., and they have left no daughters. 

(ft!) The West Iranian languages, or those of Media and 
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Persia. These are known to us during the tliree periods 
of antiquity, middle ages, and modern times, but only in 
the one dialect, which has, at every period, served as the 
written language throughout the Iranian provinces of the 
Persian empire. Several dialects are mentioned by lexi- 
cographers, but we know very little about them.^ Of the 
ancient Persian a few documents are still extant in the 
cuiioiform inscriptions of the kings of the Aclniemeniaii 
dynasty, found in the ruins of Persepolis, on the rock of 
Peliistun, near IIamadan,and some other places in Persia. 
This language stands nearest to the two Bactrian dialects 
of the Zend-Avesta, but exhibits some peculiarities ; for 
instance, we find d used instead of z, as adam, “ I,*' in the 
Avesta azem ; dada, hand,” in the AvefijLa zasta. It is 
undoubtedly the mother of modem Persian, but the differ- 
ences between them are nevertheless great, and in reading 
and interpreting the ancient I'ersian cuneiform inscrij)- 
tions, Sanskrit and the Avesta, although they be only sister 
languages, have proved more usfeful than its daughter, 
the modern Persian. The chief cause of this difference 
between ancient and modern Persian is the loss of nearly 
all the grammatical inflexions of nouns and verbs, and the 
total disregard of gender, in modem I^ersian ; while in the 
ancient Persian, as written and spoken at the time of the 

^ In Snyyid Husain Sliilli Hakikafc’s or language of the court, according 
Persian grammar, entitled Tnlj/aiu- to this writer, Hpoken at lialkh, Hvjk- 
l- A jam ^ there arc seven Iranian Ian- hars<. Maw, and in Badakhshiln ; aLid 
gu ages enumerated, which arc classed Pahhirt^ or PahUwdnty the language 
under two heads, viz. («) the ohso- of the so-called Pak^at\ comprising 
lete or dead, and (6) sucli dialects the districts of Kai {Ragha in the 
as are still used. Of the obsolete he Zend-Avesta), Ispahan, and Din dr. 
knows four: Siighdi^ the language Dari he calls the language of Pir- 
of ancient Sogdiana {Siighdha in the dausi, hut the trifling deviations ho 
Zend-Avesta) ; ZduH (for ZdlmlX)^ mentions to prove the difference he- 
the dialect of Zdbulistfin ; SakzX^ tween Dart and Par 8% (for instance, 
spoken in SajnstfLn (called Sakastenc ashkaniy “belly,” used in Dari for 
hy the Greeks) ; and Hiriwi, spoken »kikam, and ahd, “ with,” for bd), 
in Herat {Hardyu in the Zend- refer only to slight changes in spell- 
Avesta). As languages in use he ing, and are utterly insufficient to 
mentions Pdrst^ which, he says, was induce a philologist to consider Dar! 
spoken in Istakhar (Persepolis), the an idiom different from P^rst. ‘ 
ancient capital of Persia ; then Dart^ 
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Acliaimenians (fe.o, 500-300), we still find a great many 
inflexions agreeing with those of the Sanskrit, Avesta, 
and other ancient Aryan tongues. At what time the 
Persian language, like the English, became simplified, and 
adapted for amalgamating with foreign words, by the loss 
of its terminations, we cannot ascertain. But there is 
every reason to suppose that this dissolution and absorp- 
tion of terminations, on account of their having become 
more or less unintelligible, began before the Chriistian era, 
because in the later inscriptions of the Achfcmenians 
(n.c. 400), we find already some of the grammatical forms 
confounded, which confusion we discovei also in many 
parts of the Zend-Avesta. No inscription in the verna- 
cular Persian ijrf the Arsacidans, the successors of the 
Aclioemeni^ns, being extant, we cannot trace the gradual 
dissolution of the terminations ; and when we next meet 
with the vernacular, in the inscriptions of the first two 
Sasanian nionarchs, it appears in the curiously mixed 
form of Pahlavi, which gradually changes till about a.d. 
300, when it differs but little from the Pahlavi of 'the 
Parsi books, as we shall shortly see. 

The second chief division of the Iranian tongues com- 
prises the affiliated languages, that is to say, such as share 
in tlie chief peculiarities of this family, but differ from it 
in many essential particulars. To tliis division we must 
refer Ossetic, spoken by some small tribes in tlie Caucasus, 
bfit differing completely from the other Caucasian lan- 
guages; also Armenian and Afghomic {Pashtii), 

After this brief notice of the Iranian languages in 
general, we shall proceed to the more particular considera- 
tion of the languages of the Zend-Avesta and other religious 
literature of the Parsis. 

I. — THE LANGUAGE OF THE AVESTA ERRONEOUSLY CALLED 
ZEND. 

T]je original language of the Parsi scriptures has usually 
been called Zend by European scholars, but this name has 
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never been generally admitted by Parsi scliolars, althougb 
it may have been accepted by a few on European authctr 
rity, which is apt to be treated with too much deference 
by Oriental minds. We shall see, hereafter, tliat this 
application of the term Zend is quite inconsistent with its 
general use in the Parsi books, and ought, therefore, to be 
discarded by scliolars who wish to prevent the propagation 
of error. At present we need only observe that no name 
for tlie language of the Pai'si scriptures has yet been found 
in the Parsi books ; but whenever the word Zend (zand) is 
used alone, it is applied to some Pahlavi translation, com- 
mentary, or gloss ; and whenever the word Avesta (avistdk) 
is used alone, it is applied to tlie Parsi scriptures in their 
original language. The language of the^end, therefore, 
is Pahlavi, and this is a sufficient reason for not applying 
that term to another language, with which its connection 
is probably slight. Por w^ant of a better term, we may 
follow the example of most Parsi scliolars in using the 
term Avesta for the language of tlie Avesta; and to avoid 
confusion, we must discard the word Zend altogether when 
speaking of languages; although, for reasons given here- 
after, we may still use Zend-Avesta as a general term for 
the I\arsi scriptures. 

The general character of the Avesta language, in both 
its dialects, is that of a highly developed idiom. It is rich 
in inflexions, both of the verbs and nouns. In the latt6r, 
where three luimbers and eight cases can be distinguisliecl, 
it agrees almost completely with Vedic Sanskrit, and in 
the former it exhibits a greater variety of forms than the 
classical Sanskrit. We find, besides, a multitude of com- 
pound words of various kinds, and the sentences are joined 
together in an easy w^ay, which contributes largely to a 
ready understanding of the general sense of passages. It 
is a genuine sister of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic; 
but we find her ho longer in tlie prime of life, as she 
appears rather in her declining age. The forms are^not 
always kept strictly distinct from each other, as is the 
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case in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin ; but are now and then 
confounded, much less, however, in the verbs than in the 
nouns, where the dissolution first began. The crude form, 
or original uninflected state of the word, is often used 
instead of the original inflected forms ; thus, we find daem, 
‘‘ demon, evil spirit,” which is really the crude form of the 
word, employed as the instrumental singula^, which ought to 
be daevtna, or at least daevdy and as the nominative plural, 
which ought to be daevdonlio or daecd. The long vowels 
d and i are oiub of use in the nominative feminine, so that 
the gender is not so easily recognised from the termina- 
tion alone as in Sanskrit; thus we have daena, “erted, 
belief,” instead of daend ; moreover, the forms of the dative 
and instrumental are often confounded, especially in the 
2)lural. These deviations from the regular forms, and the 
confusion of terminations, are far more frequent in the 
classical Avesta than in the Giitlia dialect, where the gram- 
matical forms are, in most cases, quite regular. 

Notwithstanding these symjjtoms of decay, the relation- 
ship of the Avesta language to the most ancient Sanskrit, 
the so-called Vedic dialect, ^ is as close as that of the dif- 
ferent dialects of the Greek language (^olic. Tonic, Doric, 
or Attic) to each other. The languages of the sacred, 
hymns of the Brahmans, and of those of the Parsis, are 
only the two dialects of two separate tribes of one and the 
»ame nation. As the lonians, Dorians, zEtolians, &c., were 
tlifferent tribes of the Greek nation, whose general name 
was Hellenes^ so the ancient Brahmans and Parsis were 
two tribes of the nation which is called Aryas both in the 

^ This is distinct from the usual ing of ceremonies, their effects, &o. 
•Sanskrit, which alone is studied now- They learn them parrot-like by heart, 
adays by the Brahmans. The most but care nothing about understaiid- 
learaed Pandits of the present Brah- ing their prayers. If they are asked 
manic cnjianmnity, who are perfectly to explain the meaning, they refer to 
acquainted with the classical Sanskrit a commentary made several hundred 
language, are utterly unable to ex- years ago by a highly celebrated Brah- 
plaiu the more ancient portidins pf man (SAya^a), which often fails to 
th^ Vedas, which consist chiefly of give a complete insight into Vedio 
hymns, and speculations on the mean^ antiquity. 
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Veda and Zend-Avesta ; the former may be compared with 
the lonians, and the latter with the Dorians. The most 
striking feature perceptible when comparing both Avesta 
dialects with Sanskrit is, that they are related closely to 
the Vedic form of Sanslcrit, but not to the classical. In 
verbal forms, especially moods and tenses, the classical 
Sanskrit, tliough very rich in comparison with modern 
languages, is mucli poorer than the more primitive dialect 
preserved in tlie Vedas ; thus it has lost various forms of 
tlie su])junctive mood, most tenses of all mgods except the 
indicative (the imperative and potential moods preserving 
only the present tense), the manifold forms expressing the 
infinitive moodd &c. ; whereas all these forms are to be 
found in the Vedas, Zend-Avesta, and Homeric Greek, in 
the greatest completeness. The syntactical structure in 
Vedic Sanskrit and the Avesta is simple enough, and 
verbal forms are much more frequently used than in 
chissical Sanskrit. There can be no doubt that classical 
Sanskrit was formed long after the reparation of the Ira- 
nians from tlie Hindus. 

The differences between Vedic Sanskrit and the Avesta 
language are very little in grammar, but are chiefly of 
a phonctical and lexioographical nature, like the difier- 
ences between German and Dutch. There are certain 
regular changes of sounds, and other phonetic peculiarities 
perceptible, a knowledge of which enables the philologist 
to convert any Avesta word easily into a pure Sanskrit 
one. The most remarkable changes are as follows : — 

Initial s in Sanskrit is changed in the Avesta into h; 
thus soma (the sacred juice used by the Brahmans) = 
haoma; sama, “together, the same,” == hama; sa, “that, 
he,” = ha; saeh, “to follow,” (Lat. scgiii) = hack. In tlie 
middle of a word the same change takes place, as in asu^ 
“life,” = avhtc; except now and then in the last syllable, 
as in Av. yazaesha, “thou shalt worship,” where is pre- 

^ In tlie Vedic dialect eleven bucU forms can be found, which ar^ re- 
duced to one in classical Sanskrit. 
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served. At the end of a word sh remains unless preceded 
by a, in wliich case the termination ash is changed into d, 
Sxcept when followed by the enclitic conjunction clia, 
when the sibilant is preserved; thus asura-s, ''living/* 
becomes ahuro, instead of ahurash^ but we find ahurashcJia, 
" and the living.*’ 

The Sanskrit A, when not original, but only a derived 
sound, never remains in the Avesta. It is gcrerally 
changed into z, as in zt, "then, therefore,” -= S. hi; zima^ 
"winter,** = hima; zle (root), "to invoke,** ~ S. live. 
The Avesta z is also sometimes equivalent to a Sanskrit/, 
as in zan^ “to produce,” (Pers. zddaii) = jan (Lat. 
gigno) ; hizva, " tongue,” = S. jihva. 

In com 2 )aring Avesta with Sanskrit words, w^, often 
observe a nasiff^in the former whicli is wanting in the 
latter; this nasal is usually followed by h, as in arthu^ 
" life,” = S. asu. 

Instead of Sanskrit slw we find sp in the Avesta, as in 
aspay "horse,” = S. ashva (Lat. eqxiuSy Gr. hippos); vtspa^ 
" all,” - S. vishva ; spa, " dog,” = S. shvd. 

In place of Sanskrit nY, besides the regular change into 
arety^ we find ash as an equivalent in the Avesta, as in 
mashyay "man,” = S. marly a (Lat. mortaliSy Gr. Irotos)] 
%shay " right, true,” = S. rita. 

Instead of Sanskrit sv the Avesta has a peculiar guttural 
(jspirate represented by q, and corresponding in sound 
probably to qu in Latin and hhw in I’ersian, as in qafmiy 
" sleep,” =5= S. svapna (Lat. somnusy Gr. hypnos, Pers. 
Ichwdh), 

These are the most remarkable phonetic differences 
between Sanskrit and Avesta words. By attending to them 
*it is very easy to find the Sanskrit word corresponding to 
one in the Avesta, and we can thus discover a large number 
of words and forms similar to those in the Vedas. There 
are, of course, now and then (as is always the case in the 

The Sanskrit vowel ri is alwayb represented by are or ere; rit itself is a 
corruption of art. 
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dialects of every language) peculiar words to be found in 
the Avesta, but these are always traceable to Sanskrit 
roots. 

A comparison of the grammatical forms in the Avesta 
and Sanskrit can be dispensed with. They are so very 
similar, even when not quite identical, that they are 
readily recognised by any one who has a slight knowledge 
of Sanskrit. The strongest proof of the original identity 
of Sansicrit and Avesta grammatical forms is their harmony 
even in irregularities. Thus, for instance, the deviations 
of tlie pronominal declension from that of the nouns are 
the same in both languages, as alimdi, “to him,’' = S. 
asmdi ; Icahmdiy “ to whom,” = S. kasmdi ; yaeshdmy “ of 
whom” (pi.), = S. yeshdm. Also in the declension of 
irregular nouns we find spaiiy “dog,” shvan,^ sing, 
nom. sjpd = S. shvdy acc. spdmm = S. shvdnamy dat. suni = 
S. slmnCy gen. stmo = S. sJiunafiy pi. nom. spdno = S. shvdnaSy 
gen. sundm = S. shundm ; likewise pathany “ path,” = S. 
pathiUy sing. nom. paiita = S.panthds, mst. patha = H.pathd^ 
pi. nom. pantdnd = S. panthdnaSy acc. pailtC == S. pathaSy 
^on.pathdm = pathdm. 

The extremely close affinity of the Avesta language to 
Vedic Sanskrit can be best seen from some forms of the 
‘present tense, in which the classical Sanskrit differs from 
tlie Vedic. Compare, for instance, Av, herenaomiy “ I make,” 
with Ved. krinomi and S. karomi; Ay.jamaiti, “he goes^” 
with Ved. yamati and S. gachchhati ; Av. gcrcwndmiy “ J 
take,” with Ved. grihhvdmi and S. grihndmi. 

With regard to the differences between the two dialects 
of the Avesta, the language of the Gathas and the classical 
or ordinary Avesta, we can here only discuss their relation- 
ship to each other in a general way. The chief question 
is, 'whether they represent the same language at two 
different periods of time, or whether they are two con- 
temporary dialects, spoken in two different provinces of 

* Si>elt as pronounced, sh representing the palatal sibilant, and sh the 
cerebral sibilant. * 
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the ancient Bactrian empire. Our knowledge of the 
dialects of the Iranian languages and the periods of their 
^development, previous to the Christian era, is so limited, 
that it is extremely difficult to decic^e this question in a 
satisfactory manner. 

The differences between these two dialects are both of a 
phonetical and grammatical nature. Were the deviations 
merely of the former kind, we should be fully ent^’Med to 
ascribe them to two different ways of pronouncing certain 
vowels and consonants, as generally happens in different 
districts with nations speaking the same language; but 
should we discover in one dialect fuller and more anci^mt 
forms, and in the other evidently later and more con- 
tracted* ones, then the difference between thr Gatha 
language and'^e ordinary Avesta must be ascribed to 
their being written at different periods. 

Tlie phonetical differences of the Ofitha language from 
tliat of the other books are, at a first glance, so considerable 
as to induce one to trace them to different localities of the 
same country, and not to different ages. But on closer 
inquiry we find that several of these phonetical peculiarities, 
such, as the constant lengthening of final vowels, and the 
severing of one syllable into two (as of the nom. pi. n, of 
the relative pronoun yd into are attributable to the 
original chanting of the Gfithas and other shorter pieces, 
i^onstituting the older Yasna, and are not to be traced to 
fldialectical differences. These writings are the most im- 
portant and holiest prayers used in the Zoroastrian divine 
service, and the way of chanting them was, very likely, 
analogous to that in which the Brahmans (originally near 
relations of the Parsis) used to chant the verses of tlie 
‘ SS^maveda at the time of solemn sacrifices, and which is 
kept up to this day on such occasions. On hearing a 
SS-maveda priest chant some verses of this Veda, one 
notices that he lengthens the final vowels of the words, 
even when they are short. In Sanskrit, where tlie 
gfammar was fixed by rules, the texts were not altered 
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according to tlie mode of chanting tliemj while in the 
Avesta, where nothing regarding the grammar and pro- 
nunciation was settled, these peculiarities produced b/ 
chanting the Gathas and some other pieces crept into the 
manuscripts, which were generally written from memory 
only, as is still often the case. Besides these phonetical 
changes which can he explained as the result of chanting, 
there are a few other changes of vowels, such as that of a 
final 6 or initial a into 6, as in Ice - lc6, “ who ? ” and 
etmvat = amavat, strong ; ” also some changes of con- 
sonants, as that of t into s in stavas = stavat, “ praising,'* 
and tlie softening of harsh consonants, as in ddrerlg^^ 
dthrds (acc. pi. of dtar, “ fire "). These deviations are sug- 
gestive of dialectical differences, but they are of no great 
importance, and no great weight can be attfched to them ; 
they are merely such differences as might exist between 
the idioms of neighbouring towns in the same district. 
Iliat these peculiarities, notwithstanding their insignifi- 
cance, have been preserved so well, and not been dissolved 
and changed into the current Bactrian language, which is 
j-n'cserved in the largest portion of the Zend-Avesta, in- 
dicates the great reverence in which these hymns were 
held by the Zoroastrians. Considering that the Gathas 
'contain the undoubted teaching of Zarathushtra himself 
(without adverting to other reasons), we do not hesitate to 
believe that the ])oculiar language used in the Gathas was 
the dialect of his own town or disti-ict. , 

As to grammatical forms, the Gatha dialect exhibits not 
a few deviations from the ordinary Avesta language. 
Most of these differences evidently represent a more pri- 
mitive state of the Bactrian language, nearer to its Aryan 
source; but some might be considered as merely dialec- 
tical peculiarities. The genitive singular of masculine 
nouns in a ends, nearly throughout the Gathas, in ahyd, 
which corresponds exactly with the Sanskrit genitive ter- 
mination asya, while in the ordinary Avesta we always 
find ahe, apparently a contraction of ahya, thus Gdtli. 
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daSvahya, "of demon,” = Av. daevaJie = S. devasya. 
Again, the first pers. sing, imperative, expressing intention 
(Jr voKtion, requires only the termination a or di in tlie 
Gathas, whereas in the ordinary jA vesta the derived 
termination dni prevails, and tliis is also used in Sanskrit ; 
the usual infinitive formation in the Gathas is that in dydi 
which is also extremely frequent in the Vedic dialect, 
wliile it is nearly unknown in the ordinary jA vesta, 
and wholly so in classical Sanskrit. In the pronouns, 
especially, the language of the Gathas exhibits more 
ancient forms than we find in any other part of the 
Zend-Avesta, as for example maibyd, " to me,'" which an- 
cient form, agreeing so well with Sans, mahyam and Lat. 
mild, is nowhere to he found in the ordinary Avesta ; ob- 
serve also malUtfd, m. maqydo, f. " of my,” <&c. The fre- 
quent use of the enclitic pronominal particles i, %m, him, 
&c. (which is a peculiar feature of the Vedic dialect, distin- 
guishing it from classical Sanskrit), and the gTeat freedom 
with which prepositions are separated from their verbs (a 
chief characteristic of Vedic Sanskrit and Homeric Greek), 
indicate a more ancient stage of language in the Gatha 
dialect than we can discover in the ordinary Avesta, where 
these traces of a more varied and not quite settled form of 
expression are much fewer, and only met with, occasion-* 
ally, in poetical pieces. 

^ Judging from these j)eculiarities, there seems no doubt 
gfhat the dialect of the Gathas shows some toces of a higher 
antiquity than can be claimed for the ordinary Avesta. 
I>ut the difierences arc not so great as between the Vedic 
and classical Sanskrit, or between the Greek of Homer and 
that of the Attic dialect, the two dialects of the Zend- 
•Avesta being much closer to each other. They represent 
one and the same language, with such changes as may 
have been brought about within the space of one or two 
centuries. The G§,tha dialect is, therefore, only one or two 
centuries older than the ordinary Avesta language, which 
was the standard language of the ancient Iranian emj>ire. 
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Much of the difficulty of understanding. the Zend-Avesta 
arises, no doubt, from grammatical defects in the texts 
extant, owing to the want of grammatical studies among 
the ancient Persians and Bactrians. Had the study of 
grammar, as a separate science, flourished among the an- 
cient Mobads and Dasturs, as was the case with Sanskrit 
grammar among the ancient Brahmans, and had Iran pro- 
duced men like Pfinini, Katyayana, and Patanjali, who 
became lawgivers of the classical Sanskrit language, we 
sliould have less ground to complain of the bad condition 
of the texts, and have found fewer difficulties in explain- 
ing them than we have now to encounter. There is every 
reason to believe that the grammar of the Bactrian lan- 
guage was never fixed in any way by rules; thus the 
corruptions and abbreviations of forms, Ivdiich gradually 
crept from the popular and colloquial into the written 
language, became unavoidable. In Sanskrit the gramma- 
rians built, by means of numerous rules, under which every 
regular or irregular form in that la^^guage was brought, a 
strong bulwark against the importation of forms from the 
])opiilar and vulgar language, which was characterised by 
them as Prakrit,! Grammar became a separate branch of 
study ; manuscripts were then either copied or written in 
'strict accordance with the rules of grammar, but always 

1 One must not, however, lose sight mar U no exce})tion to the general 
of the fact that a language is not made rule that laws are hurtful unless sub 
by grammarians, but by the common jeet to constant revision ; for a law 
people whom they despise. The work that cannot be altered becomes a 
of grammarians is merely to take tlie dogma, an impediment to discussion, 
language as they find it, and try to progress, and irn}>rovement, whether 
ascertain Avhat rules tliey can maim- it bo gramnuitical, medical, legal, 
facture to account for the various scientific, social, or religious. Whe- 
forms and idioms used by the pe(>]>le ther tljo st{*ppage of Hindu progress 
around them. So long as such rules in knowledge beyond a certain point 
are laid down merely as explanations be not due to the excessive systema- 
of existing facts, they will be useful tising adopted by thoir writers when 
to the scholar, and will not impede they approached that point, is a mat- 
progress; but once let them be enun- ter worth consideration. Arrived at 
ciated os inflexible laws, unalterable a certain amount of progress, they 
as those of the Medes and Persians, ceased to look forward, but contented 
and then they hinder progress, ossify themselves with surveying and gp- 
thought, and stop discovery. Gram- ranging what they already knew. 
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T\’ith attention to phonetical peculiarities, especially in 
Yedic books, if they had any real foundation. To these 
grammatical studies of the Brahmans, which belong to an 
age long gone by, we chiefly owe the wonderfully correct 
and accurately grammatical state of the texts of the Veda^ 
and other revered books of antiquity. In Iran almost all 
knowledge of the exact meaning of the terminations died 
out a1) the time when the ancient Iranian languages uuder- 
went the change from inflected to uninflected idiom... 
Books were cxteint, and learnt by heart for religious pur- 
poses, as is still done by the Parsi priests. But when the 
language of the Zoroastrian books had become dead, there 
were no means for the priests, who cared more for tlie mere 
mechanical reciJal of the sacred texts than for a rear know- 
ledge of their meaning, to jirevent corruptions oP the texts. 
Ignorant of anything like grammar, they copied them me- 
chanically, like the monks of Europe in the middle ages, 
or wrote them from memory, and, of course, full of blun- 
ders and mistakes. On this account we find the copies 
now used, by Mobads and Dasturs in a most deplorable 
condition as regards grammar ; the terminations are often 
written as separate words, and vowels inserted wdiere they 
ought to be omitted, in accordance with the wrong 2 )ronun- 
ciation of the writer. The best text, coiiqjaratively speak- ‘ 
ing, is to be found in the oldest copies ; while in Yedic 
liianiiscripts (if written for religious purj^oses) there is not 
ttie slightest difference, whether they are many centuries 
old or copied at the present day. Westergaard has taken 
great trouble to give a coiTcct text, according to the oldest 
manuscripts accessible to him, and his edition is, in most 
cases, far preferable to the manuscripts used by the priests 
of modern times. If older manuscripts than those used 
by Westergaard be known to the Dasturs^ they should con- 
sider it their bounden duty to procure them for the purpose 
of collation with Westergaard’s valuable edition, so that 
th^y may ascertain all preferable readings for their own 
information and that of other scholars. Why will they 
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remain behind the Brahmans and the Jews, who have 
preserved their sacred writings so well, and facilitate^! 
modern researches to so great an extent ? The era for a 
sound philological explanation of the time-hallowed frag- 
ments of tlie Zoroastrian writings has come, and the Das- 
turs, as the spiritual guides of the Parsi community, should 
take a chief part in it. The darkness in which much of 
their creed is enshrouded should be dispelled ; but the only 
way of obtaining so desirable a result is by the diffusion of 
a sound and critical knowledge of the Avesta language. 

II. — THE PAHLAVI LANGUAGE AND PAZAND. 

It has been already noticed (p. 67) t^af after the five 
centuries of obscurity, and probable anarchy,! which fol- 
lowed the death of Alexander, when we next meet with 
the vernacular language of Western Iran, it has assumed 
the form of I^ahlavi, tlic name generally applied to the 
language of the inscriptions ol the Sasanian dynasty, 
whether on rocks or coins. 

Various interpretations of the word Paltlavi have been 
proposed. Ampietil derives it from the Persian pahJu, 
“ side,'’ in which case Pahlavi would mean the frontier 
language;” but although this opinion has been held by 
some scholars, it? can hardly be correct, as it is difficult to 
imagine that a frontier language could have spread over a 
vast empire. It has also been connected with jpaldav, H 
hero,” but ‘^tho hero language” is a very improbable 
designation. Native lexicographers have traced Pahlavi 
to the name Faldav of a town and province ; that it was 
not the language of a town only, is evident from Firdausi’s 
statements that the Palilavi traditions were preserved by 
the dlhfjdn, village cliief ; ” it may have been the language 

1 * In the KilrnAmah of Artakhshlr-i * Filrs anil the borders adjacent to it 
* Pilpakfiii it was written that after ‘ were in the hands of a chieftain of 
‘ the death of Alexander of Rhin, * ArdavA.n. Pkpak was governor and 
‘ there were 240 small rulers of the ‘ sovereign of Filrs, and was appointed 
‘ country of Alran. The warriors of * by Ardavan.’—Kmntimak-i A. P, 
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of a province, but the province of Pahlav is said to have 
included IspahS-n, Pal, Hamadan, Nihdvand, and Adar- 
ba^fm, and must have comprised the ancient Media, but 
that country is never called Pahlav by Persian and Arab 
historians, Quatremfere was of opinion that Palilav was 
identical with the province Partliia, mentioned by the 
Greeks ; he shows, by reference to Armenian authors, that 
•pahlav wag a royal title of the Arsacidans. Ac the 
' Parthians regarded themselves as the most warlike peopb 
of the Orient, k is not surprising that and pahlavd/i 

in Persian, and palhav ov pahlav, and paldarlg palliavig 
in Armenian, became appellations for a warrior ; the name 
thus lost its national meaning altogether, and became only 
a title for bold^champions of old. It spread beyond the 
frontiers of Iran eastwards to India, for we find the 
Pahlavas mentioned as a mighty foreign nation in the 
Ramidyana, Maludbliarata, and the Laws of Maiiu, and we 
can only understand them to have been tlie Persians. Re- 
garding the origin of tlie word, we may compare it witli 
pdhlum, “ excellent,'' but cannot derive it therefrom. 

As the name of a nation, we can discover it only in the 
Parthva of the cuneiform inscriptions, which is the Partliia 
of the Greeks and Romans. The change of into. 

2iahlav is not surprising, as I is not discoverable in the 
ancient Iranian tongues, where r is used instead, and th in 
ihe middle of an ancient Iranian word generally becomes 
*h in Persian, as in Av. mithra = Pers. mihir. It may be 
objected that the Parthians were not Persians but pro- 
bably a Scythic race, and that Pahlavi could not liave been 
the language of the Paithians. This objection, however, 
will not hold good when we consider that the Parthians 
‘were the actual rulers of Persia for nearly five hundred 
years, and maide themselves respected and famous every- 
where by their fierce and successful contests with the 
mightiest nation of the ancient world, the Romans. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the name which once struck 
such terror into the hearts of Roman generals and emperors 
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'vvas remembered in Persia, and that everything connesoted 
vdth antiquity, whether in history, religion, letters, writing, 
or language, was called pahlavt, or belonging to the ancient 
rulers of the country, tlie Partliians. . Pahlavi thus ijieains, 
in fact, nothing but ancient Persian ” in general, without 
restriction to any particular period or dialect. This we 
may see from the use made of the word by Mohammedan 
writers; tlius, Jbn Haiiqal, an Arab geographer of the 
tenth century, when describing the province of F&rs, the 
ancient Persis, states that tliree languages were used there, 
viz. (a) the Farsi (Persian), spoken by the natives when 
c.onversiiig witli one another, which was spread all over 
l^ersia, and understood everywhere ; (b) the Pahlavi, which 
'swas tlie language of the ancient Persiajjs^ in wliich tlie 
Magi wrote their historical records, but which in the 
writer’s time could not he understood by the inliabitants 
of the province without a translation ; (c) the Arabic, which 
was used for all ofiicial documents. Of other languages 
spoken in Persia he notices the' Kliu/i, the language of 
KJiuzistan, wliich he states to bo quite different from 
Hebrew, Syriac, or Farsi. In the Mujmilu-t-tawarikh there 
is an account of Pahlavi ’’ inscriptions at Persepolis, 
})Ut the writer evidently means those in cuneiform char- 
acters. 

From all this we may clearly see that the name Pahlavi 
was not liiniLed to any particular period or district. In 
the time of Firdausi (a,d. iooo), the cuneiform writing as' 
well as the Sasaiiian inscriptions passed for Pahlavi char- 
acters ; and the ancient IV.rsiau and Avesta were regarded 
fis Pahlavi; equally with the official language of the 
Sasaiiian period, to which the term has been now restricted, 
since the otliers have become better known. The term ' 
Pahlavi was thus, in fact, never used by the Persians 
themselves in any other sense than that of "ancient 
Persian,*' whether they referred to the Sasanian, Arsacidan, 
Achoemenian, Kayanian, or Peshdadian times. Any reader 
of the Slidhii^lmali wall arrive at this conclusion. Tins 
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xaiaapplication of a more recent name to earlier historical 
&cts is analogous to the misuse of the appellation ArumdJc, 
“ Eoman,” which the Parsi writers apply to Alexander, the 
Macedonian conqueror, because he entered the Persian 
empire from the quarter where the Eoman armies appeared 
in later times. 

However loosely the term Pahlavi may have been for- 
merly apj)lied, it has long been practically restricted te the 
written language of Persia during the Sasanian dynasty, 
and to the literature of that period and a short time after, 
of which some fragments have been preserved by the 
Parsis, in a character resembling that of the Avesta, but 
\'ery deficient in distinct letters. These Paldavi writings 
are of a very pefjijliar character : instead of presenimg us 
with a pure Iranian dialect (as might be expected in the 
language of a i)eriod commencing with the purely Iranian 
ancient Persian, and ending with the nearly equally ])uro 
Iranian language of Firdausi), it exhibits a large admixture 
of Semitic words, which increases as we trace it further 
back, so that the earliest inscriptions of the Sasanian 
dynasty may be described as being written in a Semitic 
language, with some admixture of Iranian words, and a 
prevailing Iranian construction. Traces of the Semitic 
portion of the Pahlavi can be found on coins of the third 
and fourth century B.C., and possibly on some tablets found 
ift Nineveh, which must be as old as the seventh century 
fe.C. ; so there is some reason to suppose that it may be 
derived from one of the dialects of the Assyrian language, 
although it differs considerably from the language of the 
Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions. Practically, however, our 
acquaintance with Pahlavi commences with the inscrip- 
tions of the first Sasanian kings on rocks and coins. 

Since the Mohammedan conquest of Persia, the language 
has become greatly mixed with Semitic words from the 
Arabic, but this Semitic admixture is of a totally different 
chgi’acter to that we find in Pahlavi. The Arabic element 
in modem Persian consists chiefly of substantives ami 

F 
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adjectives, referring to religion, literature; or science ; few 
particles or verbs have been adopted, except when whoje 
phrases have been borrowed; in fact, the Arabic words, 
although very numerous, are evidently borrowed from a 
foreign language. The Semitic element in Pahlavi writ- 
ings, on the contrary, comprises nearly all kinds of words 
which are not Arabic in modern Persian ; almost all pro- 
nouns, prepositions, conjunctions, and common verbs, many 
adverbs and substantives in frequent use, the first ten 
numerals, but very few adjectives, are 'Semitic ; while 
nearly every Arabic word in modern Persian would be n)- 
jircseiitcd by an Iranian one in Pahlavi writings. It is 
optional, however, to use Iranian equivalents for any of 
these Semitic words when wTiting P^y^^lavi, but these 
equivalents are rarely used for some of the pronouns, pre- 
positions, and conjunctions ; so rarely, indeed, that the 
orthography of a few of them is uncertain. Notwithstand- 
ing tlic Semitic appearance of the written Pahlavi, we find 
that all traces of Semitic inflexioi.s have disappeared, except 
in a few of the earliest Sasanian inscriptions, written in a 
peculiar cliaracter and dialect, called Chaldaeo-Pahlavi, in 
which the Chaldee plural suffix in is still often used, as in 
malli'vi mailed , king of kings,” instead of malkdn malkd 
in the ordinary Sasanian Pahlavi inscriptions of the same 
age, where the Iranian xdural suffix an is used. Besides ’ 
tliis Iranian suffix to nouns, we find the verbs appearing in 
one unchangeable Semitic form, to wdiich is added certaih 
Iranian suffixes, except in the earliest inscriptions in Sasa- 
nian Pahlavi, where these suffixes are w\anting. In addition 
to these indications of Iranian grammar, we also find a 
prevailing Iranian construction in the sentences, as much 
in the older inscriptions as in the later mitings. 

The explanation of this extraordinary compound writ- 
ing, fundamentally Semitic in its words and Iranian in its 
constriction, is that it never literally represented the 
spoken language of any nation. The Iranians must have 
inherited their writing from a Semitic people, and although 
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they were acquainted with the separate sounds of each of 
tj^e letters, they preferred transferring the Semitic words 
bodily, so as to represent the same ideas in tbeir own Ira- 
nian language, and each Semitic word, so transferred, was 
merely an ideogram, and would be read with the sound of 
the corresponding Iranian word, without reference to the 
sounds of the letters composing it ; thus the Persians wrote 
the old Semitic word mailed, “ king,” but they pronounced 
it slidli. When the Semitic words had more than one 
grammatical foim, they would, for the sake of uniformity 
be usually borrowed in obe particular hum, and probably 
in the form which occuiTcd most frequently in the Semitic 
writings. As these ideograms were to represent an Iranian 
language, they wqjjld be arranged, of course, according to 
Iranian syntax. For certain words the writer could find 
no exact Semitic equivalent, especially for Iranian names 
and religious terms ; to express them he had recourse to 
the alphabet, and wrote these words as they were pro- 
nounced ; tlnis laying the foundation of the Iranian clement 
in the Pahlavi. As the Semitic ideograms remained un- 
changed, 1 it was necessary to add Iranian suffixes to indicate 
the few grammatical forms which survived in the spoken 
language ; these additions appear to have been only gra- 
dually made, for the sake of greater precision, as some of 
them are not found in the older inscriptions. In later 
wfitings we find a few other Iranian additions to Semitic 
Words, used generally to indicate some modification "of the 
original word ; thus aJm = 'pid, “ father,” is altered into 
altdar==pidar ; am = mad, “mother,” into amtdar = mddar; 
&c. In these later writings, we also find the projiortion of 
the Semitic element considerably reduced, being confined 
to the representation of some three to four hundred of tlie 
commonest words in the language, while aU other words 
are Iranian, written as they are pronounced. 

’ Tlie only exceptions extant seenil tions before mentioned (p. 82) ; but 
to Ijf* a few Semitic plurals in -Im, even these are used in phrases of Ira- 
found in the Ohaldsso-Pahlavi inscrip- nian construction. 
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As a proof tliat the Persians did not .use the Semitic 
words in speaking, we may quote the statement of Amm^- 
anus Marcellinus (xix. 2, 1 1). When referring to the war 
between the Eoman Emperor Constantius and Shahpuhar 
II., about A.D. 350, he says tliat the Persians used the 
terms saansaan and^>yr£?se% meaning “ king of kings’" and 
‘‘ conqueror.” Both these terms are Iranian, the first being 
sMhdii-sMh, and the latter ‘Victorious,” and show 

conclusively that the Persians of those times did not pro- 
nounce malkdn mailed^ although they wrete those words, 
l)ut they both wrote and pronounced which has no 
Semitic equivalent in Pahlavi. More than four centuries 
later, Ibn Muqaffa, a Mohammedan witer of the latter half 
of the eighth century, states tliat the J^rsians ‘ ]Dossess a 
‘ kind of spelling wdiicli they call zavdrish ; they write by 
‘ it the characters connected as weU as separated, and it 
‘ consists of about a thousand Avords f which arc put toge- 
‘ tlicr), in order to distinguish those which have the same 
‘ meaning. For instance, if somebody intends to write 
‘ (jo^Uty that is lalclim (meat) in Arabic, he writes Imrdy but 
‘ roads goslii ; and if somebody intends to write ndriy that 
‘ is IchiCbz (bread) in Arabic, he vnites lahnd, but reads 
‘ ndn. And in this manner they treat all words that they 
‘ intend to write. Oidy things which do not require sucli 
‘ a change are written just as they are pronounced.’ It 
appears from this that the Persians of the eighth century 
did exactly as a Parsi priest would do at the present 
time ; when they came to a Semitic word while reading 
Pahlavi, they pronounced its Persian equivalent, so that 
tlieir reading was entirely Persian, although the writing 
was an odd mixture of Semitic*, Persian, and hybrid words. 
It was always optional to write the Persian word instead 
of its Semitic equivalent, and it was only necessary to make 
this the rule, instead of the exception, to convert the old 
Pahlavi into pure Persian. This final step became com- 
pulsory when the Persians adopted a new alphabet, with 
which the old Semitic ideograms would not amalgariiate, 
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but wliich facilitated the adoption of Arabic terms intro- 
duced by their Mohammedan conquerors. Hence the 
sudden change from Pahlavi to modern Persian was rather 
a change in writing than an alteration in speaking. The 
spoken language changed but slowly, by the gradual adop- 
tion of Arabic words and phrases, as may be seen from a 
comparisoi^ of the language of Pirdansi with that of recent 
Persian wiiters. 

Ibn Muqatfa uses the term mvdrish for the Semitic ele- 
ment in Palilavi, and this is the term usually employed in 
Persian, although written occasionally nzvdrisli ovuzvdrsh; 
in Pahlavi it is written huzvdrisli or aihrdrisJm, but it is 
doubtftil if the word occurs in any very old writings. 
Several attempts j^ave been made to explain its etymology, 
but as its correct form is by no means certain, it affords 
very little basis for trustworthy etymology. The term 
Huzvarish is applied not only to the Semitic ideograms, 
but also to a smaller number of Iranian words written in 
an obsolete manner, so as to be liable to incorrect pronun- 
ciation ; these obsolete Iranian written forms Jire used as 
ideograms in the same manner as the old Semitic words. 
The habit of not pronouncing the Huzvarish as it is written 
must have tended to produce forgetfulness of the original 
pronunciation of the words ; this was to some extent ob- 
viated by the compilation of a glossary of the lluzvarisli 
f(^rms, with their pronunciation in Avesta characters, as 
well as their Iranian equivalents. Wlien this glossary was 
compiled is uncertain, but as the pronunciation of some of 
the Huzvarish words is evidently merely guessed from the 
appearance of the letters, we may conclude that the true 
sounds of some of the words were already forgotten. 

It has been already noticed (p. 68) that Pahlavi trans- 
lations of the Avesta are called Zand, and we may here 
further observe that the Iranian equivalent of HuzvS^rish 
is called P3;zand, reserving further explanation of these 
terms for the third Essay. This P&zand may be written in 
Pahlavi characters, as happens when single Pazaud words 
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are substituted for tbeir Huzvarish equivalents in a Pah- 
lavi text ; or it may be written in Avesta characters, which 
happens when the whole text is so transliterated, and is 
then called a Pazand text ; or this Pazand text may be 
further transliterated into the modern Persian character, 
when it is still called Pazand, and differs from the Iranian 
element of modern Persian only in its frequent use of ob- 
solete words, forms, and construction. It would be conve- 
ihent to call this Persian form of Pazand by the name 
Parsi, but it is not so called by the Parsis.themselves, nor 
in their books ; with them, Parsi or Parsi means simply 
modern Persian, more or less similar to Pirdausi’s language. 

It has been mentioned above that it would be easy to 
forget the pronunciation of the HuzvS^rjsh words, and it is 
now necessary to explain how this could^e. The Pahlavi 
ali)habets, being of Semitic origin, have not only all the 
usual deficiencies of other Semitic aJxfiiabcts, but also some 
defects xjeculiar to themselves, so that several sounds are 
sometimes rex)resented by the ? ame letter ; this ambiguity 
is greatly increased, in Pahlavi books, by the union of two 
or more of these ambiguous letters into one compound 
character, which is sometimes precisely similar to one of the 
other single letters ; the uncertainty of reading any word, 
therefore, which is not readily identified is very great. PTo 
short vowels are exx)ressed, except initial a, but it is pre- 
sumed they are to be understand where necessary, as in ?11 
Semitic alphabets. 

Two or tliree of the earliest rock inscriptions of the 
Sasanian kings record the names and titles of Ardashlr-i 
PaX)akan and iiis son Shahpuhar I. (a.d. 226-270) in three 
languages, Greek and tw^o dialects of Pahlavi. The Pah- 
lavi versions are engraved in two very different character^, 
one called Chakheo-Pahlavi, from some resemblances to 
Chaldee in letters and forms, the other called Sasanian 
Pahlavi, as being more generally used by the Sasanian 
kings in their inscriptions, both on rocks and coins. This 
latter character changes by degrees, on the coins of * the 
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later Sasanian kings, till it becomes nearly identical with 
the Pahlavi character in the manuscripts still extant ; while 
the Chaldaeo-Palilavi appears to have gone out of use be- 
fore A.D. 300. Two more inscriptions, of greater length, 
are engraved in both these Pahlavi dialects, but without 
any Greek translation; of one of these inscriptions only a 
few fragments are yet known, but the other is complete, 
and we may take it as a specimen of the Pahlavi v^ritings 
of the early Sasanian times, as it refers to King Shahpuhar 
I. (a.!). 240-270). 

This inscription is engraved on two separate tablets (one 
for each dialect), cut on the rock-wall ut the entrance of a 
cave near the village of HSjiabad, not far from the ruins of 
Persepolis. Copies of the two versions were pub] *ih('d by 
Westergaard at *Wie end (pp. 83, 84) of his lithographed 
edition of the text of the Bundahish. Plaster casts of the 
whole of the Chaldieo-Pahlavi, and of the first six lines of 
the Sasanian Pahlavi version, are preserved in tlie British 
Museum and elsewhere ; and a photograph frqni one set 
of these casts was published by Thomas in the “ Journal 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society,” new series, vol. hi. From a 
comparison of these copies with the photograph we obtain 
the following texts, the words of one version being placed 
immediately below those of the other for the sake of con- 
venient comparison, and short vowels being introduced 

where they seem necessary. 

• 

• TEXTS OF THE PAHLAVI INSCEIPTIONS AT HAjilsAD. 

[Sasanian T?ATLhxviJ\—TagaldMzenman'^U mazdayasn hagt Shalipdhart, 
[Chald-®o-Pahlavi.] — K arz&vani zonman 11 mazdayazn alahfi, ShahipClhai 1 , 

malkdn malkd Airdn va Antrdriy min6’Chitrt min yaztdn, barman maz- 
malkin malk^ Ary^n va Andryan, miiio-sklhar min y&zfcan, baii maz- 


^ The syllable man is rexDresented 
by a single letter in both characters, 
which evidently corresponds with the 
common Pahlavi termination man^ as 
we find it liere in the common Pah- 
lavi words ztnrmn (== demnan), bar- 
iftan, ragdman^ valman^ tamman, h6- 


maUf lanman^ and yadman, as well as 
in the uncommon forms qadmatman^ 
atarman^ and panman. In tamman 
the syllable man corresponds to man 
in Chaldee, but in other words we 
must suppose it to represent an origi- 
nal vdn, vainy or dn, Thomas reads 
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dapasn hagt Artakhshatar^ malkdn malkd A trdn, mind-ekitrt min yaztdn^ 
alahd* Artakheliatar, malktn malk^ ArySji, mij>6-8hihar min y&ztan, 
napi hagi Pdpakt malkd ; afan amat zenman khitayd akad^- 

pCihari pillhar bag P&pak malkd ; va amat Ian zenman khirerayd sha- 

tun^ adinan levtnt ahatradardn va harhttdn va vacharkdn va dzdtan 

dife, qadmatman khshatradarln, barbitdn, rabdn va dzdtan 

shaditun^ afan ragclman pavan zenman dtkt hankheldn^ afan khitayd 

shadit, nagarin patan zenman v6m haqdlmdt, va kbirerayd 

lechadd zak cMtdk hard ramtlun, hard valman vaydk atk khitayd rami- 

b'had ^ lehd ehiti lebard ramit, blsh tamman and kbirerayd naflat 

tnn^ tamman vaydk zak argdn Id yehvdn^ atk hat chttdk chUt hdmariy adtn 
lebsivii)d, atarman Id yebdt, alk ak abiti banit bavlnd^, kal 

btn'lnt patydk yehvdn hdman ; akhar lanmayt framdt: Mind 

I(ibar«d shadedrd dkasl yehdt bavliidd ; adin Ian adpadisht : Mind 
rhttdkt adrundart chiity mind yadman ketah hdmany zak ragelman 
shlti panman satar banit, avat mind yadd kedab bavint, nagarin 
pavan zenman dtkt ayd hankheldn, va khitayd val zak chttdkt ay A 

jiatan zenman vdm hip baqdimdd, va kbirerayd^al h(l sbiti ■ bip 

shadttuny akhar mind khitayd val zak chttdk rnmitun ; valman yadman 

shadyd, mind kbirerayd kal bd shiti ydnizdd ; Ichdp yadd 

ketah, 

kedab havlnd. 


A few words in this inscription are not quite intelligible, 
but by comparing one version wiJi the otlier, which corre- 
sponds closely in all but two or three phrases, we can 
arrive at the meaning of most of the obscure passages, and 
translate as follows : — 


, ‘ Tliis is an edict of me, the Mazda- worshipping divine 

‘ being Sliahpuhar, king of the kings of Iran and non-Iran, 

' of spiritual origin from God; son of the Mazda- worshipping 
‘ divine being Ardasliir, king of the k ings of Iran, of spiritual 
‘ origin from God ; grandson of the divine being Papak, the" 
' king. And when this arrow 2 was shot by us, then it was 
‘ shot by us in the presence of the satraps, grandees, mag- 


the letter t, because it resembles t in 
some old alphabets. For a similar 
reason Andreas reads it d. Thomas 
points to the correspondence of bar- 
many in one dialect of our text, with 
ha7't in the other. Andreas points to 
a similar correspondence of yadman 
■with yadd; he also shows that the 
reading d overcomes many etymolo- 
gical diflSculties. We adhere to the 


traditional man on the authority of 
the Ohuldee taramduy and because wo 
do not see why there should be a 
second d in the alphabet. 

^ Andreas reads this word lechady 
as the h is peculiarly formed, and may 
perhaps represent the letter tsadCy or 
ch in Pahlavi. 

* The form of the word is plural, 
but used probably for the siugularA' 
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* nates, and nobles ; and our feet were set in this cave, and 
' the arrow was shot out by us towards that target ; but 
'•there where the arrow would have dropped was no place 
' (for it), where if a target were constructed, then it (the 
' arrow) would have been manifest outside; then we or- 
' dered ; A spirit target is constructed in front, thus a spirit 
' hand has written : Set not the feet in this cave, and shoot 
' not an arrow at that target, after the spirit arrow :^hot at 
‘ that target ; the hand has written that/ 

Comparing the two versions of this inscription ^^ith the 
Pahlavi of the manuscripts, it will bo n(»ticcd that though 
the Chaldseo-Pahlavi differs most, it still cori'esponds with 
the manuscripts to the extent of about one-third of the 
words, amongst which tlie preposition hal, “ to, at,*' xplains 
the manuscript g^Ital, which has been often read ghan or 
gM, and is used for either val or valman. The construc- 
tion of the Chaldaio-Pahlavi resembles generally that of 
the manuscript Pahlavi, but it does not suffix tlie pronoun 
to the initial conjunction or adverb in each phrase, which 
is a peculiarity of Pahlavi as compared with modern Per- 
sian. Furthermore, the Chaldseo-Pahlavi has begun to use 
Iranian terminations to Semitic verbs, as t in kagdtmut, 
yckuty havint ; d in Ickmindy kagdtmud, ydmzud ; and the 
conditional de in kavinde. The Sasanian version has not 
advanced to that stage in which it adopted Iranian termi- 
nations to Semitic verbs, although they are freely used in 
pther inscriptions some twenty or thirty years later ; but 
in all other respects the Sasanian approaches much close^r 
than the Chaldaeo-Pahlavi to the language of the manu- 
scripts, about two-thirds of the words being identical, and 
the construction of the sentences precisely the same. Thus 
we find the pronoun suffixed to the initial conjunction or 
adverb in some phrases, as in afan and adinan, only the 
pronominal suffix is Semitic; but in later Sasanian inscrip- 
tions we find Iranian suffixes, as in afam and afash. This 
inscription leaves the question of the origin of the idkdfat, 
Oj^ relative particle, very uncertain. This particle is nearly 
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always expressed in Pahlavi writings, ^ and not merely 
understood, as it is generally in modern Persian. In this 
inscription several words, in both versions, end in i, but as 
this vowel termination cannot be the idhdfat in some cases, 
it may not be so in any. Thus in the Sasanian version the 
final i may be an idh3;fat in hagt, ShahpiLhari, napt, PdpaM, 
Icvtni, and possibly in chitri, but it cannot be so in diM, 
Umm, and chitdM, and an idhafat is wanting after malkd, 
J)arma7i, Artahhshatar, and lechadH, In the Chaldreo-Pah- 
lavi version the final i may be an idhS,fat in ShaJnpuliart, 
lari, and puliart, but it cannot be so in shiii and dhasi, 
and an idhjxfat is wanting after alahd, mailed, Artahhsha- 
tar, puhar, lag, PdpaJc, and lehad, and perhaps after sMJiar 
and gadmaimaii. The omission of an idhafat after mailed 
is most significant, as it is a position in ^/hich it would be 
expressed even in modern Persian ; it is, therefore, very 
doubtful whether any final t is intended as an idhdfat In 
inscriptions a few years later wo find the idhS-fat in the 
form of the Semitic relative zt. 

To compare with the early Sasanian Pahlavi of the in- 
scri})tions, wo may take, as a specimen of the manuscript 
Pahlavi, a passage from the Ivarnamak-i Ardashir Pdpakfin, 
in which the Semitic ideograms are given in italics, and a 
• complete Pazand version, in ITeryosangh's orthography, 2 is 
intciiined; so that the upper line gives the text as it is 
Avritten, and the lower as it is j)ronounced : — 

[Pahlavi]. — PA, pak iiftmak <li«^ ancKUikdri yehevUnO, a/aali pavan 

[Pazand]. — Pdpak kaah did andClligia vash pa 

pasukhO val Arclaklishir karrj nipisht a^uh : Lak Id dAndkyish kard, amat 
pRSukh 6 Ardashir kard navasht ku ; Tho ne dAnAihA kard, ka 
pavan mindavam'l mdn ziyfin Id ajash sliAyaat biidano, levaiman vajtirgAn 
pa this-6 ke zia ne azhasli shAyast bMan, awA guzurgAii 
stAjak yedrdniano milayd diAsht-advAjytsh ahbnsh ghft. Kevan b(ijishn‘ 
stezha burdan sakhuu durusht-AwAzbihA havash guft. Nufl b6zbeslm 


^ A few exceptions to this general * Derived from other works, as no 
rule, besides unintentional omissions, version of tho KAmAmak by Neryo- 
may be discovered, especially in ma* saugh is known, 
nuscript^ from Persia. ^ 
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yemalelurif pavan p6dlk-mfl,ndak^ angdr ; maman dAn^kdn g(ift yelcavtm^n^A 
gd, pa pashemSLnt afigUr; cbi d&n&gfl guft ested 

%>igh : Dfishman pavan cKisHinan zah Id tCiMn vakhdUnidmo mdn ^ asliO mai d 
ku : D ashman pa dushman & ue tu3. griftan ke ashd mard 
min khnislin-i nafshman ahbash ras6d. Denmauich ghft yekaiimUn^d atgh : 
ezh kuueshn-i qeah havash rase^* lii-clia guft ested ku : 
Min zak aish mhstavarmdnd al yehevdnWi mdn javtd min valman Id vijared, 
Ezh ^ kas must^varmad ma Msh ke jad ezh 6i ne guz^rfid. 
Va fak bena/shmnn dan^d^ fffgji ArdavAn madam U va lak va kabedtn 
U thO qadl dAnad ku ArdavAn awar men u thd u vasAti 
anshdtdA dtn geliAu pavan tanh va khayU va chahdn va khvAstak kAmkf* rtar 

niardum-i aildar gchA pa tan u jau u kliir u qAsta kAmkArtar 

• 

pfidakhsliAi aXio, , Va kevnnich andarj-i H val lak denman saklittar, atgh 
pAdisliAh hast. U nufi-cha andarzh-i men 6 Hio ift sakhttar, ku 
A/iad^kAnakih ra farmAn-bhrdAr^ vdddnSi na/s/ma. /-tanh varz val aiiben- 
eugAnal u farmA-burdAr kun qcsh*tan varz 6 avin- 

bhdih al avasi)Ar. 
bfidi ma awaspAr. * 

This passage may be translated as follows: — 'Papak, 
‘ when he saw the letter, became anxious, and ho wrote in 
' reply to Ardashir thus : Thou didst unwisely, when, to 
^ carry on a quarrel with the great, in a matter from which 
‘ there need be no harm, thou spakcst words fierce and 
‘ loudly about it. Now call for release, and recount witli 
‘ soiTow ; for the wise have said that an enemy is not able 
‘ to take that, as an enemy, to wliich a righteous man 
' attains by his own actions. This also is said : Be not ail 
' antagonist of that person, away from whom you depart 
not. And thou thyself knowest that Ardavaii is a very 
• ‘ despotic sovereign over me and thee and many men in 
‘ the world, as to body and life, property and wealth. And 
' now also my advice to thee is most strongly this, that 
‘ thou practise conciliation thyself, and act obediently, and 
' yield not to want of foresight.’ 

It will be noticed that many of the words in this Pahlavi 

^ A doubtful word, and pashSmdnt no difference between these words in 
is merely a guess. Pahlavi writing. 

2 All MSS. have karrjlano min, and ® Plural used for the singular, 

no doubt some old copyist has ^ead ^ So in all MSS,, but the text is 

^^dddntano (= kardan) instead of either -corrupt, or the construction 
vakhddntano (= griftan), there being iieculiar. 
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text, such as did, hard, ni'pishty &c., are PS^zand, although 
they have Semitic or Huzvarish equivalents, such as 
hhadtlundy vddUndy ychtildiidy &c., which might have been 
used. This is generally the case in Pahlavi manuscripts, 
as it is quite optional for the writer to use either the 
Huzvarish word or its Pazand equivalent, except perhaps 
in the case of some of the particles and detached pro- 
nouns, which are liardly ever used in their Piizand form 
in Palilavi wiatings. It is necessary to observe that tlie 
juoportion of Huzvarish words in a manuscript is no 
criterion of its age, but merely an indication of the style 
of its writer, for it is not unusual for a manuscript of 
yesterday to contain more Huzvarish than one of the 
same text written five hundred years ago ; though ^ 
sometimes the case is reversed. The reason for this un- 
certain use of Huzvarish is obvious; the copyist either 
knows the text by heart, or reads it from a manuscript, 
but in either case he repeats it to himself in P&zand, so 
that he has nothing but frequent reference to the original 
to guide him in the choice between Huzvarish and PS-zand 
motlos of writing, and for want of frequent reference lie 
will often substitute one for the other, or even use a wrong 
equivalent (if lie does not quite understand his text) when 
there are two Hiizvarish forms with nearly the same Pazand, 
or when he has misread a Huzvarish form whicli has two 
meanings. Thus we often find the Huzvarish amat, “ when,”, 
confounded with mim, “wliich,” because the Pazand of 
both is ha or he; and sometimes the Huz. atghy “that,” 
is similarly confounded, owing to its having been read hi 
instead oihu; on the other hand, as the Huz. vahlidund, 
“taken,” cannot be distinguished from vddund, “done,” 
they are both liable to be read and written either hard 
or grifty according to the knowledge or ignorance of the 
copyist. 
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in. — THE PAHLAVI LITERATURE EXTANT. 

Pahlavi writings may be divided into two classes : first, 
translations from the Avesta; and, secondly, writings of 
which no Avesta original is known. The translations are 
always written in sentences of moderate length, alternating 
with those of the Avesta text ; they are extremely literal, 
but are intersp^ersed with short ex])lanatory sentences, and 
sometimes with long digressions, serving as a commentary 
on the text. The Pahlavi writings without an Av(‘sta 
original are nearly entirely of a religious character, though 
a few are devoted to historical legends. Pazand versions 
of some of those writings, as well as of the translations, exist 
both in the Avesta and modern Persian characters. Some- 
times the Pazand, when written in the Avesta character, 
alternates with a Sanskrit or Gujrati translation; and 
when written in the modern Persian character, in whicli 
case we may call it a P^irsi version, it is usually accom- 
panied by a Persian translation, either alternating with 
the Pars! sentences or interlined ; in the latter case, it is a 
literal translation, and in the former it is more of a para- 
phrase. Some writings are found only in Persian, and* 
this is more especially the case with the Pivayats or 
•collections of memoranda and decisions regarding cere- 
• monial observances and miscellaneous religious matters ; 
these are generally very free from Arabic words, but some 
of them contain nearly as much Arabic as is used in 
Mohammedan Persian writings. These Eivfiyats also 
contain metrical Persian versions of some of the more 
“ popular Pahlavi and Pdzand books; these distant imita- 
tions of the Shahnamah are generally from two hundred 
to three hundred and fifty years old. 

Having thus taken a brief survey of the Pahlavi writings 
and their connection with Parsi literature generally, we 
1:uay now proceed to give further details of such works as 
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are known to be still extant, beginning with the translations 
from the Avesta. ^ 

The Palilavi Ymdidad is probably the most important 
of these translations, and extends to about 48,000 words.^ 
Each sentence of the Avesta text is continuously followed 
by a literal translation, or attempted translation, in Pahlavi, 
interspersed with* short explanations of unusual words, and 
often concluding with an alternative translation, introduced 
by the piirase, '' There is (some one) who says.” In many 
places the translation of a sentence winds up with a longer 
commentary, containing Avesta quotations, and citing the 
opinions of various old commentators who are named, but 
regarding whom very little is known. As the next sentence 
in the Avesta text follows without break ^of line, it is often 
dilficult to distinguisli it from one of the Avesta quotations 
before mentioned. In the translation there are probably 
fragments of various ages, as some of the commentaries 
bear traces of translation from Avesta originals, while 
many of the shorter explanations appear more modern, 
l)ut they must have been brought together in their present 
form before the Mohammedan conquest. All the known 
extant copies of the Vendidad with Pahlavi appear to have 
descended from a manuscript of herbad Homixst, from 
which a copy was made in Sistfin in a.y. 554 (a.d. 1185) 
by Ardashir Bahman, and taken to India by herbad 
MS^hydr Mah-milnr, who had been passing six years with 
the herbads of Sistfin, whither he had come from the town 
of Ivhujak on the Indus. After the arrival of this MS. in 
India it was re-copied l»y Piustam Miliirfipan, who has for- 
gotten to mention the year, 2 and from his copy the oldest 
manuscript now extant was copied by herbad Mihirapan 
Kal-Khusro (who was p’obably his great-grand-nephew) in 

^ In estimating (more or less acen- counted compounds as either one or 
rately)the number of words in each two words according to the usual 
of the works he has examined, as the mode of writing them, 
best standard of their length, the ® He copied the .Arda- ndmaA 
editor has not included the conjunc- in a.y. 6 i 8 (a.d. I249)j and had visited 
tiou and idh^fat i; and he has Persia. 
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A.Y. 693 (a.d. in the town of Kamhay. This manu- 
|cript is now in the University Library at Copenhagen, but 
is 'very defective; the first portion of the manuscript 
(Vend. i. i~v, 78, Sp.) having fallen into other hands, 
probably on some division of property among brothers ; 
and nearly half the remainder is so much damaged, by 
the ink corroding the paper, that it is almost useless. 
Another manuscript, which appears to be in the same 
handwriting, but the colophon of which is missing, is In 
the India Office Library in London ; this is also defective, 
as the folios containing Vend. i. i-iii. 48 and iv. 82--viii. 310 
have fallen into other hands, and have been replaced by 
modern writing; the folios containing Vend. iii. 49-iv. 81, 
and a few others, are also damaged by the corrosive action 
of the ink used by Mihirapfin Kai-lvlmsio. From a com- 
parison of these two manuscripts, we can ascertain the 
state of the text 553 years ago, except with regard to 
Vend, i. i~iii. 48 and a few other short defective passages, 
for which we must refer to other old manuscripts. One of 
these was formerly in the library of Dastur Jamasp Asa at 
FTawsari, and is said to have been transferred from Bombay 
to Teheran in Persia some twenty years ago. It was copied, 
probably from the Copenhagen MS., in a.y. 963 (a.d. 1594), 
by herbad Ardashir ZivS., in the town of Bliroch ; it is rather * 
carelessly written, and many of the later copies are descended 
from it.'i Another old manuscript, now in the University 
4 /ibrary at Bombay, was obtained at Bliroch ; it corresponds 
very closely to the one last mentioned, and is probably about 
the same age, but its colophon is lost. The Pahlavi V endidad 
was printed at Vienna separate from the Avesta text, and 
was published by Spiegel in 1853, but his text can be much 
improved by careful collation with the old manuscripts 
above mentioned. "None of these MSS. contain the twelfth 
fargard of the Vendidad, so that the Pahlavi translation of 

1 The descent of manuscripts can shaped letters ; but it is hazardous to 
generaUy be traced by their copying argue on the authority of only one 
ei» >r8, which have been insufficiently such blunder, 
erased; or by their misreading ill- 
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tUis fai^ard, which occurs in a few modern MSS., is pro- 
bably the work of some Dastur in India. It is difficult to 
account for the omission of the twelfth fargard in the old 
MSS., as the fargards are all numbered, so that any acci- 
dental leap from the eleventh to the thirteenth ought to 
have been soon discovered; and it is unlikely that the 
twelfth fai’gard would have occupied exactly the whole of 
any number of folios which may have been lost from some 
original manuscript before it was copied. 

The Palilavi Yasna contains about 39,000 words, ex- 
vdusive of the Idriya or introductory prayers. It is written 
alternating with its Avesta,m the same manner as the Vendi- 
(lad, but tlie long interpolated commentaries are much less 
common, and fewer commentators are ^.^loted ; so it may 
be suspected of containing less old matter than the Palilavi 
Vcndidad. For the oldest manuscripts of this text we are 
again indebted to lierbad MihirapUn Kai-Khusr8, who 
cojded at Kainbay a manuscript of the Yasna with Pahlavi 
(now in the University Libraiy au Copenhagen) in A.Y. 692 
(a.d. 1323) from a manuscript written by Eustam Mihir- 
apiiii ; in the same year he also ■wrote a second manuscript 
of the same, which is now in the library of Dastur Jamaspji 
Minocliiliarji in l^omliay, and is dated only twenty-two 
* days later than tlie first, but it does not mention whence 
it was copied. Both these manuscripts begin with a series 
of introductory iirayers in Avesta and Pahlavi, of which 
the commencement is lost; some of the folios are alsc 
damaged in both by the corrosive action of the ink used 
by the writer ; and one folio in the middle of the Bombay 
copy is lost, and many others are worm-eaten. Several 
more modern manuscripts of the Yasna with Pahlavi exist, 
but they are less common than those of the Vendidad. 
The Avesta and Pahlavi texts were printed separately at 
Vienna, and published by Spiegel in 1858, but his text 
would be improved by collation with the old manuscript 
in Bombay. 

The Pahlavi Visparad contains about 3300 words, and 
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resembles in character the Pahlavi translation of tlie 
\asna. Probably the oldest copy of this text extant is 
contained in a manuscript of miscellaneous texts brought 
from India by the author of these Essays ; this copy was 
written by Pcshyotan lijiin Kamdln at Bhrocli in A.Y. 766 
(a.d. 1 397). The Avesta and Pahlavi texts were printed 
separately at Vienna, and published by Spiegel, along with 
the Yasna texts, in 1858. 

The Edcjokht nash in Pahlavi is a mere fragment, co.i- 
tainiiig about 1530 words, and consisting of three fargards 
which were probably not consecutive in the original Nask. 
The first fargard details the value of reciting the Ashtni- 
vohu formula under different circumstances, and is probably 
an extract from the first division of the Xask. Tliw second 
and third fargards describe the fate of the souls of the 
righteous and wicked respectively during the first three 
days after death; but their contents do not agree very 
well with the description of tlie Nask in the Dinkard, 
where it is stated to have consisted of three divisions con- 
taining 13, 102, and 19 sections respectively^ Tlie oldest 
copies of the text known to be extant are contained in t]i(‘ 
manuscript of miscellaneous texts written in a.d. 1397, 
which includes the Visparad, as mentioned above; also 
in a Very similar manuscript in the University Library * 
at Copenhagen, which must be about the same age. The 
Avesta and Pahlavi texts, alternating as in tlie manuscripts, 
Vere printed at Stuttgart, and published with the Arda- 
Vlr§,f NS.mak in 1872, and a translation of the Avesta text 
will be found in the third Essay. 

The Vishtdsp yasht is found with a Pahlavi translation 
of about 5200 words, but only one manuscript has been 
examined; this is in the library of Dastur Jamaspji in 
Bombay, and is said to have been written some thirty-fiw 
years ago. The Avesta text is probably descended from 
the Kirman manuscript used by Westergaard, and now at 


^ The total mimher of seotions is error of one in some one of theso four 
as 133; so tuare must be an numbers* 
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Copenhagen, and the Pahlavi text has thQ appearance of a 
modern translation. 

Pahlavi translations of other Yashts also exist ; such as 
those 'of the Auharmazd yaslit, about 2000 words; the 
KMrsMd yasU and Mali yaslit, each about 400 words ; the 
P>r 6 sh yasht hddohht, about 700 words ; the Ilaptdn yaslit, 
Bchrdm yasht, and probably others which have not been 
examined. In these, as in all the other translations, the 
I*ahlavi alternates with the Avesta ; and there seems little 
doubt that most of these Yasht translations; are old. 

Among the remaining translations are the Pahlavi texts 
of the Ataslh nydyisli, about 1000 words; the Klmrslied 
nydyisli, ^yovit 500 words; the Ahdn nydyisli, nhowt 450 
words; the Afrinydn gdtha, the Afrinydn yalianldr, the 
Afrinydn dahmdn (Yasna, lix. 2-15 Sp.), the last containing 
about 450 words ; the Afriii myazd, also called Afriii Zara- 
tusht; the Sirozah in both its forms, containing about 530 
and 650 words respectively ; and many short extracts from 
the Yasna which are much u; ed in the Khurdah Avesta, 
such as the Aslicm-volm, Yaihii-alm-vairyo, and Yehlw' 
lidtdm formulas ; Yasna, v. i, 2; xxxv. 4-6, 13-1 5 ; i. 65-67, 
Sp. ; &c. 

The CMdalc avisfdh~i gdsdji, or sefection from the Gatlias, 
* is an old miscellaneous collection of short passages, some- 
times merely single lines, from various parts of the Gathas, 
alternating with the usual Pahlavi translation. Altogether 
76 lines are quoted from the Avesta, and the Pahlavi 
translation of about 1 100 words does not differ materially 
from that given in manuscripts of the Yasna. Several 
copies of this selection exist, but the oldest seems to be 
that in the manuscript of miscellaneous texts written in 
A.T). 1397, as mentioned above. 

Intermediate between the translations and the purely 
Pahlavi works, there are those which contain many Avesta 
quotations, which are often translated, but do not in them- 
selves form any connected text, as the bulk of the work is 
Pahlavi, The following three are of this class : — 
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Tlie Nirangistdn contains about 30,000 words, including 
tl|e Avesta quotations, many of w’hicii are no longer extant 
in the Zend-Avesta. It consists of three fargards, and 
treats of a great number of minute details regarding rites 
and ceremonies, and precautions to be adopted wliile per- 
forming them. Its contents correspond very closely with 
the description of the second section of the Huspdram 
Nask, as given in the Dlnkard; and the name of that 
section was Nirangistan. The opinions of many of the 
old commentators mentioned in the Pahlavi Vendidad 
are also often quoted in this work. A Tiianuscript of the 
Mrangistan was brought from Persia to India by Dastur 
Jamasp Wilayati, a.d. 1720 ; this was copied from a manu- 
scrij^t dated A.Y. 840 (a.d. 1471), but whether it still exists 
is uncertain; it Avas re-copied by Dastur Jamasp Asa of 
IfawsM in a.y. 1097 (a.d. 1727), and this copy is now iii 
the library of ^ the KhSu Bah&dar Dastur NOshirvanji 
JamSspji at Poona. Several later copies exist, but owing 
to the text being difficult and little known to copyists, 
their variations from the original are unusually numerous. 

The Farhang-i otm hliaduk, or vocabulary of Avesta and 
Pahlavi, so called from^its first words being aim hhachVc, 
consists of about 3,300 words, including the Avesta, an<l 
contains several words and phrases wdiich are no longer 
extant in the Avesta texts. Very old copies of this A^oca- 
bniary exist in, two manuscripts of miscellaneous Pahlavi 
texts, one brought from India by the author of these 
Essays, and written in a.d. 1397, and the other at Copen- 
hagen, written about the same time. Dastur Hosliangji's 
edition of this vocabulary, printed at Stuttgart, and pub- 
lished in 1867 with the title of ‘‘An Old Zand-Pahlavi 
Glossary,” could probably be improved by collation with 
these old copies of the text. 

The Afrin-i dahmdn, including the aagemadaiclta Avesta 
quotations, contains about 2000 words. The first of the 
quotations is Tasna, vii. 60 Sp., but most of the others are 
no longer extant in the Avesta. They are also found with 
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alternating Pa,zand and Sanskrit translations, and without 
the introductory sentences of the Afiin. ( 

We may now proceed to notice the purely Pahlavi works, 
which contain but few quotations from the Avesta, and 
those are generally references to the proper texts to be 
recited on particular occasions. There is much diversity 
in the style of these compositions, some being merely 
descriptive, in which the language is easy and the con- 
struction simple ; while others are more philosophical, and 
their language difficult and obscure. 

The VajarJccmTi dint, containing about 19,000 words, 
might almost be classed with the preceding, as the latter 
part of it contains several quotations from the Avesta. It 
is a very miscellaneous collection of injunctions and de- 
tails regarding religious matters, resembling a Ttivayat, and 
divided into three chapters, professing to have been written 
by Meilyomiih, one of the old commentators quoted in the 
I*ahlavi translations and other works. An old mauiiscript 
of the work, written in Kirmi.n, A.Y. 609 (a.d. 1240), is said 
to have been brought to India and deposited in the library 
of the Mody family in Surat, wdiere it was copied A.Y. 1123 
(a.d. 1754) by an uncle of the late high-priest of the Parsis 
in llombay ; from this cop)y the text was edited by Dastur 
Peshotanji, and juinted in Bombay in 184S, as alread}^ 
mentioned (p. 59). TJiis ivork includes three or four of 
the minor texts hereafter mentioned, as will be noticed 
vdien we come to them. ♦ 

The Dtnlcard is the longest Paldavi work extant, although 
the first portion of it, containing the first and second books, 
is missing ; the latter part of the work, consisting of books 
iii.~ix., eontains about i y 0,000 words. The third book con- 
sists of a series of explanations of religious matters and 
duties, for general information and removal of doubt, con- 
cluding with a description of the solar and lunar years, 
and a legendary history of the Dinkard which is evidently 
identified with that of the Nasks generally; this book 
contains 73, OCX) words. The fourth book contains various 
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statements selected from the religious books by Adarfro- 

Farukhzadan, the original editor of the Dliikard (see 
p. 55), extending to about 4000 words; these statements 
commence with the chamcteristics of the Amesln^spends, 
and in discussing those of Shatrovair, the third Amesha- 
spend, an account is given of tlie endeavours of various 
sovereigns, from Vishtasp to Khusi6-i Kavadan (Noshir- 
van), to collect and preserve the national literature. Tlie 
fifth book contains the sayings of the same Adarfrobag 
from a book called Slmra,i and ])is replies to many ques- 
tions on obscure and difficult matters in history, astrology, 
and religious customs, extending to about 6000 words. 
The sixth book contains the opinions of the pdrj/odkeshdn 
(professors of the primeval religion of Zarathushtra; on all 
matters of tradition, customs, and duties, with many say- 
ings of AdarpUd-i Mdraspeudan ; the whole extending to 
about 23, OCX) words. The seventh book contains an ac- 
count of the wonders, or miracles, of the Mazdayasniau 
religion from the time of Gayomard, the first man, to that 
of Soshans, the last of the future prophets ; including many 
details of the life of Zaratusht, and extending to about 
16,000 words. The eighth book contains an account of 
the twenty-one Nasks, giving a short description of each, but 
going into more details of the four Nasks xv.-xviii. Mdiicli 
constitute the majority of the seven “legal” Nasks; this 
b^ok consists of about 20,000 words. The ninth book 
contains a much more detailed account of the contents of 
each fargard of the first three Nasks, concluding with some 
remarks upon selections from the whole Yasiia, and ex- 
tending to about 27,000 words. The work concludes with 
colophons to the extent of nearly 1000 words, which relate 
tliat this latter jDart of the Dinkard was copied at the place 
where it w’^as found, Khushkand in Asuristaii, from an 
original which had been written by elders of the family of 
Adarpad-i M8.raspenddn,by Mahvandad NarimahaiiBehiam 
MihirapS.n, and finished on the 24th day of the 4th month 

^ There are, of course, many other ways of reading this name. 
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A.Y. 369 (7th July A.D. 1000). From this copy others dated 
A.Y. 865, 1009, 1038 1 have desceuded, and the laf*t 
appears to have been brought from Persia to Surat in A.Y. 
1152 (a.d. 1783) by Mulla Bahman, and about four years 
afterwards some copies of the manuscript of A.y. 1038 (a.d. 
1669) were spread among the Parsis; but before any of 
these copies were made, the manuscript from Persia had 
been lent to various parties, and more than one-sixth of 
tlie wliole had been abstracted, so that all the manuscripts 
fire now deficient to that extent; but gut of 69 folios 
missing, 64 have been discovered, though they still remain 
in various hands. The manuscript itself is in the library 
of Dastur Sohrabji Paistainji, the high-priest of the Kadnii 
sect of Parsis in Bombay. Dastur Peshotanji is publish- 
ing an edition of the text, with Gujrati and English trans- 
lations, as has been already mentioned (p. 59), but it 
will be many years before he can complete his task. 

The name Dddistdn-i-dini is usually confined to a work 
of about 30,000 words, wri ten by Dastur Minochihar 
Yudan-danian, who was high-priest of the Mazdayasnians 
in Ears and Kirman about a.y. 350 2 (a.d. 981). It con- 
sists of 92 questions and answers about religious duties, 
customs, and legends; the last of these answers seems to be 
incomplete, so that a ];)ortiuu of the original work may 
have been lost. The oldest manuscript of this text that 
has been examined was written in Ivirman by Marjpan 
Freduu in a.y. 941 (a.d. 1572); his writing was to supply 
the deficiencies in a still older manuscrqit, of which only 
28 folios now remain ; and his manuscript has, in its turn, 
had its deficiencies supplied from later copies. In this 
manuscript the text of the Dadistaii-i-diul is preceded and 
followed by other somewhat similar writings hj the same 
Dastur, and by Za.d-sparam-i Yudaii-daman, wdio appears 

^ These dates no longer exist in the * Altered to 250 in the old manu- 
nianuscript brought from Persia, but script written by Murjp&,a Frediin, 
are taken from the copies and from but whether the alteration was made 
the account given by MulU FlrCbs in bj^ the original writer or not is uu- 
bis AvSjeU-Din, certain. * 
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to have been his brother. The first part of these ejitra 
writings contains about 23,000 words, and the last pare 
about 30,000 words, of which 5000 are lost ; if these writ- 
ings be taken as part of the Dadistiln-i-diiil, the whole 
work contains about 78,000 words extant. The author of 
these Essays recommended the Parsis, twelve years ago, to 
have this work translated, and it is said tliat a translation 
was prepared, but has not been j)ublished. If tl^r non- 
appearance of this translation be due to any of the opinions 
of the old Dastur of Kirman differing fruin those of Parsis 
of the present day, it is to be regretted, as the propcir 
course in such a case would be to publish a correct trans- 
lation, and point out the probable cause of the original 
writer’s errors in notes ; this is all the more nccv^ssary as 
none of tlie Pahlavi books are free from statements v/hich 
would be considered lieterodox nowadays. Thus, whenever 
they give details regarding hhvetuh^das, or next-of-kin mar- 
riage, they describe it as applying to closer relationships 
than present customs tolerate; but whatever may have 
been the reasons for the establishment of this custom 
when the Zoroastrian faith was in power, 1 it is evident 
that when the faith was held merely by a persecuted 
remnant of the Persian people, their priests advocated the 
custom as a specially meritorious act, with the view of 
discouraging intermarriages with their Mohammedan 
neighbours, which would have led to the final extinction 
of Zoroastrianism. That the present customs of the Parsis 
are not quite the same as those of eight or ten centuries 
ago is not surprising, when "we consider that it was the 
usual practice of all Christian sects wdio had sufficient 
power, tw^o or three centuries ago, to put lieretics and 
witches to death by burning or otherwise ; such practices 
w^ere then not only legal, but were considered highly meri- 
torious; now they would be called judicial murders, 

^ They had probably something to the Jews to adopt stringent excep- 
(lo with the dislike of Eastern nations tional marriage laws, in case of a 
to any absolute alienation of family failure in dhect heirs, 
property; a feeling which led even 
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The Shikand-gumdni vijdr is a controversial work of 
about 18,000 words, written by Mard^n-farukh-i Auhar- 
mazd-dM, who acknowledges the instruction he has re- 
ceived from the Dlnkard of Adarfrobag-i FarukhzS^d&n, 
which contained a thousand chapters (dar), as well as 
from the Dinkhard l of Adarpady^vand, a work no longer 
known, unless it be the book of the Mainyo-i-khard, men- 
tioned hereafter. The writer begins by answering some 
questions of Mihiryar-i MahmadS^n of IspahS,n regarding 
tlie existence and work of the evil spirit being permitted 
by Auharmazd; he then proceeds to prove the existence 
of God, and to disprove the arguments of atheists, and of 
those who disbelieve in the evil spirit, and attribute both 
good and evil to God ; and he concludes by criticising the 
doctrines of the Jews, Christians, and Manichpeans. Most 
of the manuscripts of this work are incomplete, and only 
the first 3600 words are found in the Pahlavi character; 
the more complete manuscripts are in I^ftzand with Neryo- 
saiigh’s Sanskrit translation, but there are evident indica- 
tions of the Pazand text having been originally transliter- 
ated from Pahlavi. An edition of the Palilavi and Ptlzand 
texts has been prepared by Dastur lloshangji, but is not 
yet printed. 

The Jhmdaldsh calls itself ‘ the Zand-dkds 2 (zand-know- 
‘ing, or tradition-informed), which is first about Aiihar- 

* mazd’s original creation and the antagonism of the evj^ 

* spirit, and afterwards about the nature of the creatures 
‘ from the original creation till the end, which is the future 
‘existence, just as it is revealed by the religion of the 

1 The Mulk Firftz library ill Bom- 2 with 
bay contains two modern Persian which many of the manuscripts corn- 
manuscripts, named respectively Din- mence, appears to bo a later addition, 
hard and Dtnkhird ; these were writ- as it is not found in the Copenhagen 
ten by MullA Firfiz to describe his manuscript, and has evidently been 
voyage toPersia .and the answers he ob- added by a later hand in the only 
tained to seventy-eight questions pro- other manuscript of equal age men- 
posod by the Indian Dasturs. These tioned in the text. 

Persian works must not be confound- . ' 

rd with their namesake^ iix Pahlavi i 
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* Mazdayasnians/ The contents of this book are too well 
Ijiiown to require further description; it contains about 
13,000 words, but the manuscripts do not agree either in 
extent or arrangement. The most complete and best-ar- 
ranged text, but not the most accurately copied, is that in 
the manuscript of miscellaneous Paliiavi texts at Copen- 
hagen, which is about five hundred years old, and has lust 
one or more folios in the middle of the text of the P’mda- 
hish, but contains more sections (chaps, xxviii., xxix., xxx., 
and xxxii. of Anquetil) than are found in other independent 
copies. The text is found differently arranged, without 
those sections, but more accurately copied, in the similar 
manuscript of miscellaneous texts brought from India by 
the author of these Essays, and written in 1397. Idost of 
the manuscripts in India seem to have been copied from 
the latter of these two old manuscripts, but they some- 
times vary further in their arrangement. The Coi>enhagcn 
text was lithographed in facsimile and published by 
Westergaard in 1851 ; a French translation was published 
by Anquetil in 1771, and German translations by Wiii- 
dischmann in 1863, and by Justi in 1868. 

The Mtnoh-i 1 klmrd, called in Pazand Mainyo-i kliard, or 
Spirit of Wisdom, consists of sixty-two answers given by the 
said Spirit to the inquiries of a wise man regarding the 
tenets, legends, and morals of the Mazdayasnian religion. 
Ij contains about 1 2,000 words, but the text ends abruptly, 
^s if incomplete ; and its introduction bears some resem- 
blance to that of the Sliikand-gumaiii, so as to lead to the 
suspicion that it may be the first portion of the Dinkhanl 
consulted by the author of that work. An old manuscript 
of the Pahlavi text was brought by Westergaard from 

^ This word, which is traditionally not by d. On the other hand, the 
read madCnad, has been pronounced Persian mln6 must have boon mtndk 
mtnavad^ or matnivad^ and traced to in Paliiavi ; this would be liable to be 
a supposed ancient Persian form, written mindg, and the addition of 

nimt. Whether such a form actually circumflexes (all the uses of which, 
existed is not known, and if it did, we in Pahlavi, are not thoroughly under- 
should expect to find its final letter stood) changes this word into the tra- 
irpreseuted by d = t in Pahlavi, and ditional mad6nad. 
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Persia, but the Pahlavi versions in India are probably 
merely translations from the better-known PAzand text 
which generally alternates with Keryosangh’s Sanskrit 
translation; a manuscript of this P^zand-Sanskrit text, 
written in A.D. 1520, is preserved in the India Office Library 
in London. A few fragments of the PS,zand text were 
published, with a German translation, by Spiegel in his 

Grammar of the Parsi Language ” (185 1) and his '' Tradi- 
tional Literature of the Parsis” (i860); and the whole 
text, both Pazand and Sanskrit, was published by West, 
with an English translation, in 1871. 

The Skdijast Id-shdi/ast, or Pahlavi Eivayat, contains 
about 10,000 words, and treats of sins and good w^orks, 
the proper treatment of corpses and other kinds of impu- 
rity, with the proper modes of purification, the proper use 
of the sacred thread and shirt, other customs and rites, 
with the reasons for reciting each of the GS-thas, and details 
of the extent of those hymns ; all subjects which are gene- 
rally explained in the Persian Eivayats ; but here the 
statements are enforced by quotations of the opinions of 
several of the old commentators, and by references to some 
of the Nasks no longer extant. The oldest extant copies 
of this work are contained in the two manuscripts of mis- 
cellaneous P.ahlavi texts, written about five hundred years 
ago, 'which have been already mentioned. In these manu- 
scripts the text appears in two detached portions of aboqt 
7500 and 2500 words res})ectively. 

The Ardd'^ Vtrdf ndmalc, or book of Arda Vlrfif, con- 
tains about 8800 words, and describes wliat was seen by a 
chosen high-priest in a vision of the other world, where 
he was shown the rewards of the righteous, the punish- 
ments of the wicked, and the neutral state of stationary 
expectation of those who belong to neither extreme. It is 
stated in this work that ArdS. Viruf was called Nikhshapur 

^ Sometimes wi-itten Arddi, which doubt merely a title meaning “ right- 
should perhaps be read Arl,dkf having eous the Parais say, however, that 
been altered into arddg^ which is not it is also a name, 
distinguishable from arddt. It is no ' 
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by some ; this is not only the name of a town, but is also 
^that of one of the old commentators, sometimes quoted in 
the Pahlavi Vendidad, arid very often in the Mrangist&n; 
it is possible, therefore, that this commentator may have 
vrritten the book of ArdS» Viraf. Copies of this text are 
found in the two old manuscripts of miscellaneous texts 
written about five hundred years ago, which have been 
already mentioned. A manuscript of a P 5 ,zand and San- 
skrit version, written a.d. 1410, was also brought from 
India by the author of these Essays ; and Persian versions, 
both in prose and verse, are likewise extant. The Pahlavi 
text was printed at Stuttgart, and published, with an Eng- 
lish translation, in 1872. 

The Mddvjdn-i G 6 sM-i Frydno, of about 3000 words, is 
a tale of the evil Akhtya of the AbS-n Yasht (81-83), pro- 
pounding thirty-three enigmas to Yoishto-yo-Fryananam, 
to be solved on pain of death ; after this is done he has to 
solve three enigmas in his turn, but fails and is destroyed. 
The enigmas are generally of a very trivial character, 
and nine of them seem to be omitted. This text accom- 
panies that of the book of Arda VMf in the two old manu- 
scripts before mentioned, and was published with it in 
1872. 

The Bahman yasht, of about 4200 words, professes to be 
a revelation from Auharmazd to Zaratusht of the sufferings 
,^nd triumphs of the Mazdayasnian religion, from his time 
to the end of the world, apparently in imitation of part of 
the Sudkar Nask. As it mentions the Musalm^ns, and 
gives many details of the sufferings occasioned by them, it 
must have been written a considerable time after the Mo- 
hammedan conquest. It details how the power of the 
Mazdayasnian religion is to be restored by the victories of 
VahirS,m-i VarjS,vand, a prince Qzai) of the Kay fin race, 
who at the age of thirty is to put himself at the head of 
Indian and Chinese armies, whose power will be felt as far 
as the banks of the Indusj which is called the country of 
llambo. Foreigners should be careful not to confound this 
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name with Bombay, which is merely a European corrup- 
tion, through the’ Portuguese, of Mumbai; a corruption^ 
which native writers stiU avoid when writing in the ver- 
nacular languages. The Pahlavi text of this work is found 
in tlie old manuscript of miscellaneous texts at Copenhagen, 
and its two copies, one of which is at Paris, but no other 
copies have been met with ; a PS-zand version is, however, 
common in India. Spiegel has given a German transla- 
tion of extracts from the Bahman Yasht in his “ Traditional 
Literature of the Parsis.” 

In the same old manuscript at Copenhagen is tlie 
Andarj-i Huddvar-i'^ ddndJc, containing about i8oo words, 
of which one-third have been lost, as two folios are missing. 
TJlis admonition (andarj) is given in reply to questions 
fisked by his disciide (ashdJcar^. No other copy of this 
work has been met with, but it will be found, of course, in 
the two copies of the Copenhagen manuscript. 

In the same manuscript is also a copy of the Md(JigAn-i 
gvjastak Ahdlish, containing .bout 1200 words. The ac- 
cursed Abfilish appears to have been a zandik or heretic, 
who relied upon later corrupt traditions in iweference to 
the true faith. In tlie presence of Maniun, the commander 
of the faithful {amir-i rndmintii) at Taghd^il, he proposes 
seven questions to a Mobad, who replies to the satisfaction 
of MS,mun and the confusion of AbrJish himself. The 
writer concludes by blessing Adarfrobag-i Tarukhzadan 
(the author of an old edition of the Dinkard) for having 
destroyed Abaiish; and he could not have written this work 
before a.d. 830, as Mamuu was living at that time. Many 
copies of it exist in Pahlavi, Pazand, and Persian. 

The Jdmdsp ndmak consists of jamasp’s replies to King 
Gushtasp’s questions regarding creation, history, customs 
of various nations, and the future fate of the religion. The 
most complete manuscript examined contains about 5000 
words, but seems unfinished. The Pahlavi text is rare. A 
very old manuscript in Dastur Peshotanji’s library in 

1 This name may also be read KhUshvat^-i, or otherwise. 
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Bombay contains about one-fourth of the text, but no other 
%copy has been met with. The Pazaud and Persian ver^ 
sions are found in many manuscripts. 

A very old manuscript in the library of Dastur Jamaspji 
in Bombay has been called the Pahlavi Shdhndmah, as it 
contains several short tales connected with the kings of 
Persia. Its colophon states that it was finished in India, 
in the town of Ttmak,! on the 19th day of some month 
A.Y. 691 (a.d. 1322), by Mihirapdii Kai-Khusio, the cop>ist 
who wrote tho oldest manuscripts of the Yasna and Ven- 
didad that are still extant. The handwriting, however, 
more nearly resembles that of the old manuscript of mis- 
cellaneous texts at Copenhagen, which contains several 
copies of Mihirapdn’s writings, with his colophons attached ; 
so that the Pahlavi ShS,hnamak may also be a copy of his 
manuscript, but, like that at Copenhagen, it is certainly 
about five hundred years old. This manuscript is much 
wormeaten, but a copy of it exists at Teheran, made one 
hundred and ten years ago, before the original was much 
damaged, which will probably supply most of the defi- 
ciencies in those texts of which no other copies are known 
to exist. 

Of the texts contained in this old manuscript and its 
single complete copy, the following are not known to exist 
elsewhere in Pahlavi: — (i.) Yddkdr-i Zarirdn, of about 
•3000 words, containing an account of the war between 
King Vishtasp and Arjasp. (2.) Cities of the Land of Iran, 
about 880 words, giving their names and a very brief 
account of each. (3.) Wonders and Prodigies of the Land 
of Sistdn, in about 290 words. (4.) KMisrod Kavdddn 
(N6shirvan) and the Slave-hoy^ who replies to the king's 
thir^en inquiries as to what things are the most pleasant, 
about 1770 words. (5.) Admonitions to Mazdayasnians in 
six separate paragraphs, about 940 words. (6.) Andarfi 

^ In ahotlier colophon, in the inid< zilah, the date being the 6th day of 
rdle of the inanpsonpt, this place is the sixth month A»Y. 691. 
called T^mhk in Jazirak (or Gujirak) 
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KM$r 6 -i Kavdddn (Noshirvan), about 380 words, said to 
contain the dying injunctions of that monarch, {j.y 
Sayings of Adarfrobag-i FarukhzS»dS.n and Bakht-^frld, 
about 320 words. 

The following texts, contained in this old manuscript, 
are also found in Dastur Peshotanji’s old manuscript, 
which has been already mentioned as containing part 
of the JamA,sp-nilmak ; but they are not known to exist 
elsewhere in Pahlavi: — (i.) Mddtgdn-i r 6 z^ about 460 
words, is a statement of what ought to be done on each of 
the thirty days of the month; at the end it is called an 
admonition {andarj) of Adarp?id-i Maraspendan to his son, 
wliich leads one to suspect that it may be a detached por 
lion of his Pandnumak. (2.) Hiralclit-i Asurth^ about 800 
words, is a debate between a tree and a goat as to which 
of them is the more worthy. (3.) Ohatrang ndmah, about 
820 words, relates how a chessboard and chessmen were 
sent by Devasarm, a great king of India, to Khusr6-i 
Anoshak-ruban (Noshirvan), with a request for an ex- 
planation of the game, which was given by Vajurg-miliir-i 
Ijukhtak 3 ,n, who afterwards takes the game of Mv-Ardashir 
to India, as an effectual puzde for the Indian sages. (4.) 
Injunctions given to men of tlie good religion, about 800 
words, (5.) The Five Fls'positions of priests, and Tm 
AdmonitiemSj about 250 w^ords, which also occur in the 
Vajarkard-i-dini (pp. 1 3-16 of Dastur Peshotanji’s edition).* 
(6.) Ddruk-i klmrsandi, about 120 words. (7.) Anecdote * 
of King V ahiram-i V arjavand, about 1 90 words. (8.) A dvice 
of a certain man {fiddn gabrd)^ about 740 words. Of the 
following texts contained in the two old manuscripts of 
Dastur Peshotanji and Dastur Jamaspji, a third copy 
exists in the library of the latter Dastur: — (i.) Forms of 
Letters to kings and great men, about 990 words, found 
also in the Vajarkard-i-dlni (pp. 102-113 of Dastur 
Peshotanji’s edition). (2.) Form of Marriage Contract, 
dated a.y. 627 (a.d. 1258), about 400 words, (3.) Vdchak 
iwchand (some sayings) of Adarpad-i M§xaspendS-n, about' 
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1270 words. (4.^ Stdyishn-i drdn va svpdsddri-i myazdjidn^ 
^bout 560 words. 

Of the following texts contained in Dastnr Jamaspji's 
old manuscript many copies exist:— (i.) Pandndmak-i 
ZaratiisM, about 1430 words, contains admonitions as to 
man’s duties. A copy of three-fourths of this text exists 
in the University Library at Copenhagen. (2.) Andarj-i 
Adar^pdd-i Mdrm;pcnddn, about 1700 words, is sometimes 
called his Pandnamak, and contains his advice to his sc»ii 
Zaratusht; but^the last quarter of the text is missing in 
tlie old manuscript, and the end is very abrupt in other 
manuscripts, which makes it probable that the next text < 
in the old manuscript, the Mddigdn -4 si r 6 z, may have 
been originally the conclusion of this, as has been already 
noticed. This Pahlavi text was printed in Bombay, and 
published, with a Gujrati translation, by Sliahryarji 
Dadabhai in 1869; and an English version of this Giij- 
rati translation, by the Ecv. Shapurji Edalji, was published 
in 1870, but being a translation of a translation, it differs 
considerably from the meaning of the original. (3.) Kdr- 
ndmakA Artdlchshir-i Fdpakdn, about 5600 words, records 
many of the actions of KingArdashJr and his son Shahpuhar, 
beginning with the discovery of Sasan, the father of tlie 
former, among the shepherds of l^apak, and ending with 
Auharmazd, the son of the latter, ascending the throne ; 
but this is not the original work, as it begins with tlie 
phrase, ‘ In the KS;rn§,raak of Artakhshfr-i Papakan it was 
‘ thus written.’ A Gujrati translation of this text was 
published by Dastur Peshotanji in 1853. (4.) Pa^id- 

ndmah-i Vajurg-mihir-i Bukhtakdn, the prime minister of 
King Khusr8 !Noshirv§.n, contains about 1690 words, but 
seems to be merely a fragment of the work, as it ends very 
abruptly. This text is also called the Ganj-i slmijdn, be- 
cause it states that it was placed in the royal treasury 
{ganj-i shahakdn in the old manuscript). 

The other old manuscript in Dastur Peshotanji’s library, 
Wiich includes some of the above-mentioned texts, likewise 
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contains the following: — (i.) Mddigdn-i d yaza^dn, about 
8o words, stating the one special quality of each of th^ 
thirty Yazads who give their names to the days of the 
month. Another similar statement, in the old manuscript 
of miscellaneous texts brought from India by the author of 
these Essays, specifies different qualities in most cases. (2.) 
Mdd%(jdn-i mdh Fravarjtn roj-i Horvadad, about 760 
words, which details aU the remarkable occurrences said 
to have taken place, at different periods, on the sixth day 
of the first month of the Parsi year. A Persian version of 
this text is found in the Eivayats. (3.) Another Mddigdii-i 
SI roz, about 1150 words, detailing the proper business and 
duties for each of the thirty days in the Parsi month and 
the five Gatha days at the end of the Parsi year. This 
text is also contained in the Vajarkard-i Dint (j)p. 1 13-125 
of Dastur PcshotanjTs edition). 

Copies of the remaining texts are numerous both in 
Pahluvi and Pazand. The Mddigdn-i haft ameshdspend, 
about 990 words, contains a detail of the various duties of 
the seven Anjeshas2>onds, as revealed by Auharmazd to 
Zaratusht. The Andarfi ddndB mard, about 520 words, 
details the advice of a wise man to his son. 

The Pahlavi'-rdzand farhang, about ijoo words, is the 
glossary of Huzvarish and Pazand edited by Dastur 
Hoshangji and published in 1870. It is called the 
Ildrthidmalcd AsdriJc, or Assyrian vocabulary, by Dastpr 
I^eshotanji in the list of I^ahlavi works given in the intre^- 
duction to his Pahlavi Grammar; but the origin of this 
name requires explanation, as it appears to be unknown 
to the Dasturs generally. 

The Patitd AdarpdeUi Mdraspend,^oui 1490 words, is 
a form of renunciation of every possible heinous sin, to be 
recited by the sinner. The PatiUi JehiXd, about 1000 
words, is a similar form of renunciation, but somewhat 
abbreviated. Avar cMmd drd/iy about 3 So w^ords, regard^ 
ing the symbolism o| the ceremonial wafer-cakes,-aiid the 
use of them in the ikydzd, or sacred feast. The Pahlavi 
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dshirvdd, or jnarriage blessing, about 460 words. The 
^ Ndm-stdyishni, or praise of Auharmazd, about 260 words.^ 
Th^ A fHn-i “ t dpisKgdh-i hhdddl* so called from its first 
words, about 190 words. And other benedictions and 
prayers which have not been examined 

A Pahlavi version of the Saddar Bundahish is also said 
to exist, but must be a modern translation, for the Sad-dar 
itself, although often written in Avesta characters, seems 
to be rather Persian than Pazand, as it contains many 
Arabic words.^ Dastur Peshotanji mentions a few more 
Pahlavi texts, some of which may be included among 
those described above, but under different names. There 
are also several Persian texts, such as the book of D§.dS,r 
bin DM-dukht, &c., which may have originated in Pahlavi. 

Prom the above details we may form some idea of the 
probable extent of the scanty remnants of Pahlavi litera- 
ture. Without making any allowance for works which 
remain unexamined or have escaped observation, it appears 
that the extant Pahlavi translations from the Avesta ex- 
ceed 104,000 words, and the other Pahlavi works exceed 
413,000 words, making a total of upwards of 517,000 
words in all the extant Pahlavi writings which have been 
examined. This total is nearly eleven times the extent of 
the Pahlavi Vendidad, or forty times that of the Bundahish.* 
Tiie Parsi community has been doing a good deal, of late 
years, for the preservation of the last remnants of their 
national literature, but it would be better if their efforts 
were of a more systematic character. Before much more 
is done for encouraging the publication of isolated texts, a 
systematic inquiry for manuscripts should be set on foot, 
for the purpose of ascertaining which are the oldest and 
best manuscripts, so as to avoid the error of editing texts 
without reference to the best materials. Influential mem- 
bers of the Parsi community, assisted by the Dasturs, 
ought to have but little difficulty in inducing all possessors 
of manuscripts to supply a properly organised committee 
^vith complete catalogues of their collections. Such cata- 

H 
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logues need only be lists of the names of ,tbe works, with 
-the names and dates of the copyiste when these' are re^^ 
corded ; but all undated manuscripts supposed to be more 
than a century old should be specially noted. From such 
lists the committee could easily prepare a statement of all 
extant texts and of the owners of several of the more valu- 
able manuscripts of each text. Possessed of this informa- 
tion, tlie next step would be to obtain a copy of the oldest 
manuscript of each text, beginning with the rarest works, 
jind have it collated with one or two of the next oldest 
manuscripts (not being copies of the first). These collated 
copies, if Correctly made without any atterwpt at emendation^ 
would form standard editions of the texts, and should be 
carefully preserved in some public institution accessible to 
all members of the Parsi community, such as the Mulld 
Plruz Library. 

It can hardly be expected that Westergaard's edition of 
the Avesta texts can be much improved from any manu- 
scripts to be found in India, although copies from Yazd 
or Kirmiin, in Persia, might afford valuable emendations 
coming from an independent source, but it is generally 
understood in India that there are very few such manu- 
^ scripts still existing in Persia. Justus Old-Bactrian Dic- 
tionary is a tolerably com 2 )lete collection of the Avesta 
words, but requires to be supplemented by the addition of 
many w^ords contained in the Mrangist&n, Parhang-i oln? 
khadfik, and Aogemadadcha ; and the meanings attached 
to the W’ords want careful revision. 

With regard to Pahlavi texts, it would be important to 
discover any Pahlavi Vendidad or Yasna descended from 
any other source than the manuscripts of Mihirapan Kal- 
Kliusro, also to find the first three fargards, missing from 
his manuscripts in Europe, in his own handwriting. The 
first two books of the Dinkard, the Pahlavi text of the 
latter part of the Shikand-gumdn!, chaps, xxviii.-xxx. of. 
llie Bundahish, and a complete Paldavi version of the 
Jamasi)-nfimak, arc all desiderata regarding which soiif6 
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information might be obtained by a systematic inquiry for 
manuscripts. Hitherto the Parsis have had to rely upon 
Europeans for ail explanations of their literature, beyond 
the merely traditional learning of their priesthood ; they 
may always rely upon some European being ready to carry 
on such investigations, provided the materials be forth- 
coming ; and Europeans, in their turn, ought to be able to 
rely on the Parsis for the discovery of all existing materials, 
and for rendering them accessible. 
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THE ZEND-AVESTA; OR, THE SCRIPTURE 
OF THE PARSIS. 

In this Essay it is intended to give a brief statement of the 
contents of the whole Zend-Avesta, together with transla- 
tions of some important or interesting passages contained 
therein, which will enable the reader to form some judg- 
ment of the true character of the sacred books of the 
Parsis. After some preliminary remarks about the name, 
extent, and preservation of the sacred books, the separate 
parts of the present Parsi scriptures will be described in 
detail, and finally, an attempt will be made to give a 
short, critical, and historical sketch of this religious 
literature. 

I 

I. — ^THE NAME OF THE PARSI SCRIPTURES. 

• The sacred writings of the Parsis have usually been 
►called Zend-Avesta by Europeans, but this is, without 
doubt, an inversion of the proper order of the words, as 
the Pahlavi books always style them^ avistdk va zand 
(Avesta and Zend), and this order is confirmed by the 
traditional, as well as the critical and historical, explana- 
tion of both terms. In the opinion of the present Parsi 
priests, Avesta means the original text of the sacred books, 
and Zend denotes the Pahlavi translation. This view is 
correct to a great extent, as many passages may be quoted 

^ Only one exception has been noticed in many hundred oocurrenees of the 
' phrase. 
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from the Pahlavi books in which Zend means simply 
** translation,” or “ commentary ; ” thus the old Farhang-% 
otm khad'Ak commences (in the old manuscripts) with the 
words: Madam bard-sMndkhtanchi vdj va mdrikdno-i 
Avistdk, aighash Zand maman va chigdn, ' on fully under- 
' standing the words and phrases of the Avesta, that is, 

‘ the nature and quality (lit. the what and the how) of its 
‘ Zend.' Eut it is probable that the term Zend was ori- 
ginally applied to commentaries written in the same lan- 
guage as the Avesta, for in the Pahlavi trapslation of the 
Yasna, when the scriptures are mentioned, both terms, 
Avisidk va Zand, are used,^ as if of equal authority, which 
would have been an instance of gross self-conceit on the 
part of the translator, if he meant his own translation by 
the term Zend. From this use of the denomination 
Avesta and Zend by the Pahlavi translators, we are fully 
entitled to conclude that the Zend they mentioned was a 
commentary on the Avesta already existing before they 
undertook their translation; ind as they considered it 
sacred, this Zend was probably in the same language as 
the original Avesta. There are many traces, in the Avesta 
quotations and other phrases of the Pahlavi translations, 
of much of this old Zend having been replaced by the new 
‘Zend of the Pahlavi translators; but there are also traces 
of a good deal of it remaining incorporated in the present 
Avesta text, as will be pointed out from time to time in^ 
the translations which follow. The term Avesta and]! 
Zend, or Zend-Avesta, cannot be considered, therefore, as 
wholly inappropriate when applied to the Parsi scriptures 
in their original language, although the word Zend is im- 
properly used when applied to that language itself, as it 
is much more commonly employed as a name for Pahlavi 
commentaries. * 

From the above remarks, it will be seen that the term 

^ See Yasna, xxr. i, xxxi. i, where generaUy renders the word Zend by 
the Avesta and Zend of both sayings, artka, “ meaning,” in his Sanskrit 
or both blessings, are specified in translation of the Yasna, 
the Pahlavi translation. Keryosangh « 
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Avesta was originally confined to the sacred texts ascribed 
to Zarathushtra and his immediate disciples ; but in the 
course of time this term has been gradually extended to 
all later explanations of those texts written in the same 
language, till at the present time it includes all writings 
in that language, whatever their age. All these writings, 
having become unintelligible to the majority of the Zoro- 
astrians, came to be regarded as equally s^^cred. 

The word Avesta does not occur in the sacred texts 
themselves witt the meaning now attached to it, and it 
must not* be confounded with the Sasanian apistdn, en- 
graved on gems in the phrase apistdn val yazddn, as this 
phrase is also found in the Pahlavi texts, with the mean- 
ing of ‘‘ prayers to God,” whereas the Pahlavi apiotah or 
avistdJc (Avesta), is a distinct word, never used in that 
sense, which, indeed, would be inapplicable to nine-tenths 
of the Avesta. So far as the form of the Pahlavi avistdk 
is concerned, it might be best traced to ava std^ in the 
sense of what is established,” or text,” as was proposed 
by M. J. Muller in 1839; but such a meaning, though it 
might be fairly applicable to most of the Avesta novr 
extant, would hardly describe the very miscellaneous con- 
tents of the Nasks which have been lost, and which are 
all said to have had both Avesta and Zend. A more 
satisfactory meaning can be obtained by tracing avistdk to 
4 + vista (p. p. of vid, to know ”), with the meaning 
what is known,” or “ knowledge,” 1 corresponding nearly 
with veda, the name of the sacred scriptures of the Brah- 
mans. It may be objected to this etymology that the first 
syllable of avistdk is written like ap, and an Avesta v does 
not usually change into a Pahlavi j?; this is only true, 
however, when the p would be initial ; in other cases, such 
as wii = Pahl. api^ the change is common. 

With regard to the term Zend, we see that its applica- 
tion varied at different times. Originally it meant the 

^ More literally, ** what is annoubced/' 01 ** declaration « ” approaching 
meaning of “ revelation.” 
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commeutaries made by the successors of Zarathushtra 
upon the sacred writings of the prophet and his immer 
diate disciples. These commentaries must have been 
written in nearly the same language as the original text, 
and as that language gradually became imintelligible to 
all but the priests, the commentaries were regarded as a 
part of the text, and a new explanation, or Zend, was 
required. This new Zend was furnished by the most 
learned priests of the Sasanian period, in the shape of a 
translation into Pahlavi, the vernacular language of Persia 
in those days ; and in later times the term Zend has been 
confined to this translation. 

The word Zend may be traced in dzaintish (Tas. Ivi. 
3, 3 Sp.) and is to be referred to the root zan, “ to know,” 
Sans, jnd, Gr. 71^6), Lat. gno (in agnosco and cognosco), so 
that it has the meaning of " knowledge, science.” What 
passages in the present Avesta may be supposed to be 
remnants of the old Zend will be pointed out when- 
ever they occur in the translations we propose to give 
further on. 

The term Ptlzand, which is met with frequently in con- 
nection with Avesta and Zend, denotes a further explana- 
tion of the Zend, ,and is probably a corruption of •paiti- 
zanti, which must have meant "re-explanation;” this 
word does actually occur (Tas. lix. 2 Sp.), but with a 
more general meaning. Some passages in the present 
Avesta will be pointed out, in the translations farther o», 
vi^hich may be supposed to represent an old P§,zand in the 
Avesta language ; but at present the term Pdzand (as has 
been already shown in the second Essay) is applied only 
to purely Iranian versions of Palilavi texts, whether 
written in the Avesta or Persian characters, and to such 
parts of Pahlavi texts as are not HuzvS,rish, 
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■ , n. — THE OBIGINAL EXTENT OF THE ZEND-AVESTA- 
THE NASKS. 

From the ancient classical writers, as well as from the 
tradition of the Parsis, we learn that the religious litera- 
ture of the ancient Persians was of considerable extent, 
though the Zend-Avesta, in its present state, is a compara- 
tively small book. This circumstance necessarily leads us 
to the coticlusioh, that the sacred literature of the Zoroas- 
trians has suffered very heavy losses. Thus Pliny reports, 
on the authority of Hermippos, the Greek philosopher 
(see page 8), that Zoroaster composed two millions of 
verses ; and an Arab historian, Abu Jafir Attavari,! 
assures us that Zoroaster’s writings covered twelve hun- 
dred cowhides (parchments). These reports might appear, 
at the first glance, to be exaggerations, but for the enor- 
mous extent of the sacred books of other Oriental nations, 2 
which affords us sufficient reason for believing that the 
number and extent of the books ascribed to Zoroaster by 
his followers may have been very considerable. 

The loss of most of these writings, known to the ancient 
Greeks, is ascribed by the Parsis mainly to the ravages 
attendant upon the conquest of the Persian Empire by 
Alexander the Great. Thus it appears from the third 
bftok of the Dlnkard, that at the time of Alexander’s 
mroad there were only two complete copies of the sacred 
bocks (a term which the Dlnkard seems to identify with 
itself); one of these was deposited in the royal archives at 

^ Hyde, De Heligione Vcterum Per- words, we may conclude that each 
sarum, p. 318. line must contain as much as ten lines 

• Thus, for instance, the text of the of any ordinary poetical measure, 
sacred books of the southern Bud- Thu8,45oox2X9Xio = 8 io,oooline 8 
dhists of Ceylon, Birma, Ac., accord- of ordinary measure. Again, the 
ing to Tumour’s computation, eom- commentary extends to a greater 
prises 4^00 leaves, each page being length than the text, so that there 
about two feet long and containing! must bo nearly 2,000,00b lines in the 
njpe lines. The text being written whole of these sacred books, 
without any s^iaces between the 
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Persepolis, which were burned by Alexander, and the 
other, which was deposited in another treasury, fell into 
the hands of the Greeks, and was translated into their 
language. The Arda-Viraf-namak mentions only the one 
copy of the Avesta and Zend o£ the religion, which was 
deposited in the archives at Persepolis, and burned by 
Alexander ; but it also mentions that he killed many of 
the priests and nobles. Both these accounts were written 
ages after the events they describe, so they merely repre- 
sent the tradition that had been handed .down, probably 
in writing, or otherwise it would have been more exag- 
gerated ; but as these accounts appear to have been written 
before the Mohammedan conquest, they cannot have con- 
founded Alexander’s ravages with those of the Mohamme- 
dans, for details of which we may refer to the Bahman 
Yasht. But although these accounts must be founded 
upon tradition, they are singularly confirmed by the ac- 
counts given by classical writers. Thus we find from 
Diodorus (xvii. 72) and Curtius (v. 7), that Alexander 
really did burn the citadel and royal palace at Persepolis, 
in a drunken frolic, at the instigation of the Athenian 
courtesan Thais, and in revenge for the destruction of 
Greek temples by Xerxes. Arrian (Exped. Alex., iii. 18) 
also speaks of his burning the royal palace of the Persians. 
This act of barbarous folly was evidently the result of 
hasty impulse, and was probably committed at night, 
when the palace was full of attendants, courtiers, and 
priests ; the last, who had special charge of the archives, 
would naturally attempt to save their treasures, and would 
certainly be opposed by the intoxicated Greeks, at the 
cost of .many lives. The sacred books would be burned 
with the archives, in which they were deposited, and many 
Persians, priests and others, would lose their lives in the 
confusion. Such would be the natural consequences of 
the facts mentioned by the Western writers, and such are 
the traditional statements of the Parsis. 

But besides the ofiScial copies of the sacred books, thefe 
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must have been other copies of many portions of them, 
which would be indispensably necessary in all cities where 
priests and judges had to perform their duties ; and the 
copies of the sacred books, which the first Sasanian 
monarchs collected, were no doubt derived from these 
scattered copies. Notwithstanding the long interval of 
550 years of foreign domination and domestic anarchy, 
which had intervened between Alexander and Aruashlr 
Plipak§«n, the Sasanian kings were able to collect a large 
proportion of the old writings, if we may believe the 
details given of the contents of the books in their days ; 
and it is, therefore, to the later ravages and persecutions, 
occasioned by the Mohammedans, that we must attribute 
the final loss of most of the writings. No doubt the 
books, as restored by the Sasanians, were chiefly collec- 
tions of fragments; but some portion of nearly every 
book seems to have been recovered by them, and the 
total disappearance of most of the books must be traced 
to recent times. 

The names of all the boohs are, however, extant, to- 
gether with short summaries of their contents. Accord- 
ing to these reports, the whole scripture consisted of 
twenty-one books, called Nasks,i each containing Avesta 
and Zend, ie., an original text with a commentary on it. 
The number 21 was evidently an artificial arrangement, 
ki order to have one Nask to each of the 21 words of 
^he most sacred formula of the Zoroastrians, which are 
as follows 

Tathd ahd k)airy 6 ^ athd ratmh, ashdd cMtJ, Jiachd^ 

Va'Q.heush dazdd mananhdi shkyaothnandm anhetish mazddif 
Khihathremchd ahurdi d, pint dreguhyd dadha^l vd&tdrem. 

Each of the Nasks was, as it were, indexed under one 
particular word of this formula; and in the same manner 

^ This word occurs in the Zend- seems to be of foreign origin, and is 
Avesta itself (Yas. ix. 73 Sp.) in the probably identical with the Assyrian 
compound nazkd-frasdo^hd, “studjf- nuekUf and the Arabic nuskhah^ pi. 
Jng the Nasks,” that is to say, the nutakh. 
different imrts of the scripture. It 
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as this formula consists of three lines^ or verses (gds), 
so also the Nasks were divided into three classes, ao- 
cording to their subjects to some extent, but not very 
strictly so. 

Several descriptions of the contents of these Nasks are 
extant. The longest of these accounts forms the eighth and 
ninth books of the Dlnkard, as has been already noticed (p. 
loi), and goes into many details with regard to about one- 
third of the Nasks, though noticing the others much more 
superficially. Another Pahlavi description of the Nasks 
is found in the Dini-vajarkard, and this does not differ 
much from those given in the Eiviiyats. Persian descrip- 
tions of the same are found in the Pdv§,yats i of K§<mah 
Pahrah, Barzu QiyS-mu-d-din, and Nariman Hoshang; 
these differ but little, except in small details. The fol- 
lowing statement of the contents of the Nasks is taken 
from the Dlnl-vajarkard ,2 except where otherwise noted, 
but their names and the order in which they stand are 
corrected from the Dlnkard. 

I. S'lirf/jar, conferring benefits,’’ corresponding to the 
Avesta word yathd in the Yathd ail'd vairyS formula, 
and called Stfidgar, or Istudgar, in the Kiv&yats and 
Dlnl-vajarkard, consisted of 22 sections. It contained 
advice to mankind as to prayer and virtue, ft^f^^erform- 
ance of good actions and meditation, producing harmony 
among relations, and such-like matters. In the Riv^yats 
and Dlnl-vajarkard this Nask is the second, as their lisfe 
begin with the twenty- first Nask, which removes all the 
others one step lower down ; this error appears to have 
been occasioned by the Dlnkard giving two lists, one 
dividing the Nasks into three classes, gdsdniJc, hddak- 

^ Tho Eiv&yats are miscellaneous from the Vajarkard-i-dinl described 
collections of information and deci- ^ p. 100, but it has not been exar 
sions regarding the religion, made by mined. The passage>^eferring to 
various old Dasturs, chiefly in Per- the Nasks was extracted from a 
sian, but also containing translations manuscript in the library of the 
of passages from religious books, both Kh&n Bah^dar Dastur iNdshirv&iiji 
in Persian verse and P&zand. J&m&spji, at Poona 

* This must be a different work 
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frtdmarik (or yashtak^mdnsartk), and dddzk;^ the other 
recapitulating the names in their proper order, which is 
preserved in the after descriptions of their contents. The 
first or classified list begins with the twenty-first Nask 
on the general list, and this may have led the writers 
of the Eiv^iyats to consider it the first Nask. That 
the second list in the Dinkard is correct, appears from 
its placing the Vendidad nineteenth on the list, \vhich 
is confirmed by Eustam-i MihirapS,n’s colophon in the 
old Vendidad v^ith Pahlavi at Copenhagen; whereas the 
EivS.yats and Dinl-vajarkard make it the twentieth, 

2. Varshtamdnsar, corresponding to Av ahd in F. a. v., 
and called Vahisht-mansrah (or in^ntar) in the Eiv. and 
D.v., consisted of 22 sections. It contained reasons for 
being trustful and heedful of the Mazdayasnian religion, 
for attending to religion, and using the benedictions and 
praises of the blessed Zaratfisht; also all events before 
Zaratfislit which were manifestly good, and all events 
which are to be after Zaratfislit until the future exist- 
ence ; the benefits of this world, and such-like matters. 

3. Eakd, corresponding to Av. miryd in F. a, v.^ and 
called Bagh in the Eiv. and D.v., consisted of 2 1 sections. 
It contained an explanation of the Mazdayasnian religion 
and the ideas which Auharmazd taught to men ; the exer- 
cise of reverence, heedfulness, law, and judgment; the 
performance of the proper duty and good actions of a 
}»agistrate ; stopping the admission of the evil spirit into 
one’s self, attaining spiritual existence for one’s self, and 
such-like. 

4. Ldmddt}, corresponding to Av. athd in F. a. n, and 
called DvS^dah-ham^lst (or homS,st) in the Eiv. and D.v., 
consisted of 32 sections. It contained an explanation ot 
the spiritual existence and heaven, good and evil, the 
material ^istence of this world, the sky and the earth, 
and everything which Afiharmazd produced in water, 

^ The seven gdsdntk are Nasks 21, * mdnsartk are Nasks 4-10 ; and the 
3, II, 20, 13 ; the seven hddak^ seven dddik are Nasks i 5 -i 9 » 12* 14. 
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fire, and vegetation, men and quadrupeds, reptiles , and 
lairds, and everything which is produced from the waters, 
and the characteristics of all things.. Secondly, the pro- 
duction of the resurrection and future existence \ the con- 
course and separation at the Chinvad’ bridge; on the re- 
ward of the meritorious and the. punishment of sinners 
in the future existence,! and such-like explanations. 

5. Nddar, corresponding to Av. ratush in Y. a, v,, and 
colled Mdur in D.v., consisted of 35 sections. It con- 
tained explanations of the stars, both fixed and planetary, 
the good and evil (influence) of each star, the course of 
all the planets in the signs of the zodiac and lunar 
mansions. It is translated into Arabic and Persian, and 
they named the book Bfit&l; in Persian it is named 
KapS.majS,n 2 

6. FdjaTc, or Pdji, corresponding to Av. asTidd in 
Y. a. V., and called Pajam in the Eiv. and D.v., con- 
sisted of 22 sections. It contained explanations of the 
slaughter of quadrupeds and eheep, and how they are 
to be slaughtered ; which quadrupeds it is lawful to eat, 
and which kinds are not lawful ; how he who slaughters 
should strike at the time the sheep is expiring .3 The 
more that is spent upon a Gahanbiir,^ so much the more 

1 The text appears to he va madam ® The slauj^hteniig is performed by 
vindskdrdn pddafrds-i yehevdnSd pa- cutting {peMntano], but the animal 
van tand-i pastn in the Dinl-vajar- must be finally killed by a blow, as 
kard. If the meaning be that the explained by Dastur Hoshangji. 
punishment is to endure during the * One of the six season festivals 
future existence, whicli is not quite which are held on the 45th, 
certain, the 'D.v. differs from the i8otli, 210th, aqoth, and 365th days 
orthodox view; it is not, however, of the Parsi year, which commences 
a book of any authority, as the text now on the atoth of September ao*. 
is evidently a mere translation of cording to Indian Parsi reckoning, 
modern Persian. or on the 2i8t of August according 

* The RivAyats are quite uncertain to Persian reckoning, but retrograded 
how to read these names, hut they one day every leap-year. These 
prefer BawaftAl and Faw&msubhh&n, periods, which seem originally to 
but Faw&mjasftn, FawAmikhsAn, and have been the six seasons of the 
even KhawAsahhAn, occur in different year, came to represent, in later 
copies. The Dinkard knows nothing times, the six periods of creation, 
about the contents of the KAdar See section zi of this Essay* 

Kask, so that the BivAyats must have 

had other sources of information. *. 
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is tl^e reward; , how much it is needful to bestow upon 
Dasturs, Mobads, and Herbads, and upon the unwavering 
doers of good works in the good religion; ^0, every one 
who celebrates a Gahanb§.r, and consecrates a dress 1 for 
a (departed) soul, what happens in the last times and 
in heaven, and what merit accrues to him; the giving 
of a dress in charity for righteous relatives, using media- 
tion on the part of the righteous, the five greater and 
lesser FravardigS-n 2 days; and the performance of good 
works on these ten days is enjoined in this Nask; ail 
men should read this book, with good and wise under- 
standing, who would become fuUy aware of its explana- 
tions. 

7. Eatdshtdtti, corresponding to Av. chid in Y, a. v., 
and called liatushtfd in the Kiv. and D v., consisted of 
SO sections until the accursed Alexander burnt the Nasks, 
but after that only a fragment containing 13 sections 
came to hand, as the rest no longer existed. It con- 
tained explanations of performing service, giving orders, 
and remaining at the command of kings, high-priests, and 
judges; the means of preserving cities is declared; the 
commands of religion, and means of taking reptiles, birds, 
cattle, and fish ; everything .which is a creation of Ahhar- ^ 
mazd and Ahriman; accounts of all seas, mountains, and 
lands ; and matters similar to those mentioned. 

' 8. Barish, corresponding to Av. haclid in Y, a, v., con- 
sisteef of 60 sections at first, but after the accursed Alex- 
ander’s (time only) 12 remained. It contained informa- 
tion as to how kings should rule, and what should be 
the orders and decrees of the judges of the religion ; the 
preservation and protection of the world; making every 
new city flourish ; accounts of false-speaking men, sinners, 
and such-like are given in this JTask. 

^ Or ‘fa cup,” the text being va {fravashif fravarti), or spiritual re- 
Jdm4 pavan rUbdn yezhekhdnid, presentatives, of the deceased are 

2 The last five days of the oid year believed to come to the houses ; and 
^aud the first five of the new one. the days are, therefore, called Fra- 
Ouring these ten days the frdhara var^lg^, 

I 
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9. KashMsrdbd, corresponding to Av. mnheiish in T. 
a* u, and called Kashkasirah or Kaslisr6b in the Eiv, 
^nd D.V., consisted of 60 sections formerly, but after the 
accursed Alexander’s (time only) 15 remained. It con- 
tained accounts of wisdom and knowledge, the cause of 
childbirth,! teaching guides to wisdom, performance of 
purification, speaking truth, bringing mankind from evil 
to good, bringing them from impurity and filth to purity ; 
greatness and promotion are for men near kings ; and in 
what manner men become tellers of falsehood to relatives 
and kings, and such-like. 

10. Vishtdsp-sdstd, corresponding to Av. dazdd in T, 
a. v.y and called VislitS^sp-shah or Visht^sp in the EivS,yat8, 
and Vishtfispful in D.v., consisted of 60 sections, but after 
the accursed Alexander’s (time only) 10 remained.2 It 
contained an account of the reign of Gushttlsp; that 
Zaratuslit-i Spitrimfiii brought the religion from Auhar- 
mazd, and King VishtS^sp accepted it and made it current 
in the world ; and such-Hke. 

11. Vashii or Dddah^ corresponding to Av. mananlid 
in Y. a, v,, and called Khasht in the Eiv 3 ,yats, and Kli/dstd 
in D.v., consisted of 22 sections originally, but after the 
.accursed Alexander’s (time only) 6 remained (called ywsm, 
“ portion, bundle of folios,” in the Kiv^yats). The first 
portion was about understanding the attributes of Afihar- 
rnazd, being without doubts about the religion of Zara- 

, tusht, all the duties and good works which are enjoined^ 
in the religion, and such-Kke. The second portion was 
about accepting service, the truth of religion, and all 
commands, from kings ; and withholding one’s hand from 
evil doings, so that it may be far from vice. The third 
portion was about debt to virtuous disputants, the ad- 
vantage and merit of the last deliverance from hell, and 
such-like. The fourth was about the creation of the 

^ ChlvU'i p6{Mk-pehc7filntano min ® It is doubtful whether the first 
amt^ar in the original text. letter in one of the lists be part of 

® The Kivdyat of Barzfi Qiydmu*d* the name, or merely the conjunction^ 
din says “ eight.” ra. 
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world, the practice of agriculture, the cultivation of trees, 
the date-tree and all fruit-trees; whence is the chief 
strength of men arwi c?0,ttle; on the obedience of the 
doers of good works and the virtuous, on obedience to 
Dasturs, and such-like. The fifth portion was on the 
ranks of men; all are mentioned whose knowledge is 
great, as kings, judges, and the learned in religion; in^ 
the second rank are all who take care of the country 
and attack the enemy; in the third rank are those v ho 
are called " agriculturists ; the fourth rank 

is said to be those of great skill, market dealers of dili- 
gence and volubility to avoid loss, giving one-tenth to 
the Dastur and king, offering praise on their hardened 
knees, and whose last reward is that they ootain in 
heaven. The contents of the sixth portion are not 
stated. 

12. GhidrashtSy corresponding to Av. shkyaotlinandm in 
F. a. V,, and called Jirasht in the Eiv. and D.v., consisted 
of 22 sections. This Nask was sent by Auharmazd to 
manifest to men what are the details of that science 
through which mankind is born;l how many individuals 
are still-born, and how many will live ; then, how many 
men become kings, and how many perform the mission 
of prophesy and high-priesthood, how many men are’ 
very great, and how many are very small men, and 
how this happens; from first to last the time men are 
*'^ibrn, and all those details are in this INask. The 
numbers of all the preceding Nasks, as given in the 
Riv^yats and Dini-vajarkard, have been one in excess 
of those given in the Dinkard, their order being in both 
cases the same; but this Nask and the next one have 
changed places (and so have the i6th and 17th Nasks) 
in the Eiv. and D.v., which make this the 14th Nask. 

13. SpeTidj corresponding to Av. aniMush in Y,.a. v., 
and called Sfend in the Eiv§,yats, consisted of 60 sections, 

^ Marmn cMm zdk ddnishn-i mUn zerkhdn^tjL in the original text, mean* 

' mar^m min ashkdmhchi mddo hard ing “ midwifery.” 
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whicli are valuable to great men, productive of virtuous 
actions, and cause attention to the great and religious. It 
contained accounts of Zaratuslit from his being brought 
forth by Dughda till his tenth year. Every Dastur and 
Mobad, who shall reverentially recite thisNask for several 
days in purity and by heart, shall obtain every wish for 
himself, or any favour he may request for others. This is 
the 13th ‘N'dsk according to all authorities. 

14. Balzdn-yastd, “ worship of divinities,” corresponding 
to Av. mazddi in Y, a. v., and called Baghan-yasht in the 
Eiv. and D.v., consisted of 17 sections.i It contained 
accounts of Ahharmazd the lord, the knowledge of his 
attributes, the service and sublimity of Auharinazd, when 
is the time of every Gah (time of prayer) till the future 
existence, what duty is to be performed, the offering praise 
for every benefit from Auharinazd, obtaining benefits from 
him ; tlic appearance (chitar) of the Ameshaspends, and 
knowing in the future existence what is such-and-such an 
appearance of such-and-such an Ameshaspend. This Nask, 
made in homage of Auharinazd and the AineshS^spends, is 
very fine. 

15. NikdMm, corresponding to Av. khsliaihremchd in 
Y, a. v.j and called Niyarum 2 in the Eiv. and D.v., con- 

• sisted of 54 sections. It contained details about preserv- 
ing wealth and placing it out, bargaining and measuring 
by the cubit and handful ; everything tlie creator Afihar-. 

> inazd has ordained as innocent; deliverance from hell,s. 
and how to walk in the path of reverence and worship; 
what is in the mind of man, and everything wliich is in 
the body of man, and similar matters to those mentioned. 

16. Mhdsr'djd? or D^hdsrM, corresponding to Av. 
ahmdi in F. a, v,, and called Dvasrfijad, Dvasrunjad, . 


^ D.v. »ays 18, but this is probably 
a copyist’s error. 

* Evidently a modem Persian blun- 
der, as r and d are very similar in 
iliat alphabet. 

* The Dinkard prefixes dUbdri^ to 


this form of the name, but this is 
probably a copyist’s blunder; the 
second form is, evidently reproduced 
in the last Riv&yat form, wliich would 
be dvdsrUt if it were not wrongly 
pointed. * 
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Dv&srub in different EivS,yats, and Dv^srftzd in D.v., con- 
sisted of 65 sections. It contained accounts of hJivit^Mas 
(next-of-kin marriage), forming connections among rela- 
tives, and such-like. In the Riv. and D.v. this is tlie 
1 8th Nask, having changed places with the next one, 
as has been already noticed in the remarks on the 12th 
Nask. 

17. H'Aspdram, corresponding to Av. din T, a. v., and 
called AspSiram in the Eiv^yats, and Aspariim in D.v., 
consisted of 64 sections according to tJie Rivayats (one of 
them says 60), or 65 according to D.v. It contained 
religious matters which all people know well, the punish- 
ment suffered by sinners whicli they receive in their last 
career; everything which is innocent is allowable, and 
what is not innocent is not allowable; the stars which 
preside over the destiny of men, and such-like. This is 
the 17th Nask according to all authorities. 

18. Sakdd'drriy corresponding to Av. yim in F. a. v., and 
called Askaram in the Rivayats, and Askarum in D.v., 
consisted of 52 sections. About giving orders and exer- 
cising authority, practising wisdom in everything ; causing 
the resurrection, by which every man who has passed 
away is made living again, and the malformations of 
Ahriman and the demons are destroyed ; and the like, 

19. V^c-div-dddy Vik-sMdd-dddy or Javid-sMdd-dddy 
* corresponding to Av. dregicbyd in Y, a. v., and called Van- 

did^d, or Jud-d§v-dad, in the RivS-yats and D.v., consists 
of 22 sections. About what preserves men from evil and 
impurity, and will restrain them from all kinds of pollu- 
tion. Of all the 21 Nasks, the Javid-dSv-dad has re- 
mained complete; while several remained scattered by 
the wretched accursed Alexander, this Vendldad remained 
in hand, and from its elucidation the Mazdayasnian reli^ 
gion exists now. 

20. Hdddkhtd^ corresponding to Av. dadad in F. a. 
and called HMukht in the Riv&yats, consisted of 30 sec- 
tions. It contained much goodness and much gratifica-^ 
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tion. Every one who recites this HS/dokht, drives the evil 
Ahriman far from him, and approaches and comes near 
to Auharmazd. This is the 21st Nask according to the 
EMyats and D.v., which remove all the Nasks, except 
the 1 2th, 13th, 1 6th, 17th, and 21st, one step lower on 
the list. 

21. Stild-yasidy corresponding to Av. vdstdrem in Y, a. v., 
and called Stud-yasht in the Kiv. and D.v., consisted of 
33 sections. It contained the praise and reverence of 
Aiiharmazd and the Ameshaspends, and thanksgivings. 
Afihannazd sent this Nask into the world that every one 
should recite it from memory; and to every Dastur who 
recites both the Avesta and Zend of this Nask three 
times accurately the AmeshS,spends will come near; he 
knows this without doubt. This is the 1st Nask in the 
lUvayats and D.v., as has been previously mentioned. 

III. — ^TIIE BOOKS NOW EXTANT, AND THE SUPPOSED 
ZOEOASTIUAN AUTHORSHIP. 

Of these twenty-one Nasks, which have been enume- 
rated, only the nineteenth, the Vendidad, is preserved 
complete ; of a few of the others, such as the VisMd^ 
sdstd and HdddMitOy and perhaps the Bahdy^ some frag- 
ments only are extant; but by far the larger number of 
these ancient sacred books have been lost for ever. There 
are, however, in the Zend-Avesta, as used by the Parsi 
priests nowadays, other books extant besides the Vendi- 
dad, which are either not mentioned in the foregoing list, 
as the Yasna and Visparad, or not clearly -indicated, as 
the Yashts. These last, as well as the shorter prayers 
{Nydyishy AfringdUy GdhSy Sir6zah)y were very probably 
contained in the 14th And 21st Jf asks. 


1 In the libraTj of the KliAn Bah&* the treatment of a dead body and 
dar Dastur N6shirvanji, at Poona, the fat© of the soul immediately 
there is a small fragment said to be- aft^ death ; but Dastu^ Hoshangji is 
long to this Nask, and referring to doi^tful about its authenticity. 
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As to the Yasna and Visparad, they are not to be 
found in any of the twenty-one Nasks, if we examine 
the statements of their contents. They were probably 
separate from them altogether, occupying in regard to the 
Nasks the same rank as the Vedrs, in the Brahmanical 
literature, do in reference to the Sh^stras and PurSnas. 
That the Yasna is the most sacred book of the whole 
Zend-Avesta may be easily ascertained by perusing and 
comparing it with the other books contained in the scripture 
of the Parsis nowadays, where (as in the Vendidad) many 
verses from it are quoted as most sacrod and scriptural. 

The difference between the Yasna and the Avcsta-Zend 
said to have been contained in the twenty-one "Nasks is 
about the same as that between the five Mosaic books 
(Pentateuch), which were always believed by the Jews 
to be the most sacred part of the Old Testament, i and 
the other books of the Old Testament together with 
the different parts of the extensive Talmud!^ There is 
no doubt, and the present state of the only Nask now 
completely extant, viz,, the Vendidad, seems to prove it, 
that by far the larger bidk of the various contents of 
these books contained Zend, or the explanation of an 
ancient sacred text called Avesta. A good deal of the^ 
contents of these Zend books is in all probability extant 
in the Pahlavi literature, as yet very imperfectly known 
in Europe. 

• From the contents of the Nasks, as given above, we 
clearly see that they must represent the whole rehgious 
and scientific literature current throughout the ancient 
Persian Empire; for they treated not only of religious 
topics, but of medicine, astronomy, agriculture, botany, 
philosophy, &c. That the contents , of those Zoroastrian 
books which- were known to the Greeks and Eomans, 

^ The Samaritan Jews aoknow- to surpaas the original extent of the 
ledge, to this day, only the five books twenty-one Nasks,^ especially those t 
of Moses as scripture. * called HeUakah^ “ rule,” are as 

* Some portions of this enormously authoritative for the Jews as the 
large work, which may be said even Thoiwh (Pentateuch) itself. 
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"were of such a various character, undoubtedly follows 
from the reports which have reached our time. Indexes 
of them, like the catalogues of the ancient literature 
known to Parsi priests nowadays, were extant at the 
time of Alexander the Great; because Hermippos (see 
p. 8) is said to have read and perused such a catalogue. 
This extensive ancient literature, which in all probability 
was already complete in n.c. 400 (see the last section of 
this Essay), shows the great activity and scientific in- 
terest exhibited by the priests of the Zoroastrian religion 
in olden times. So comprehensive a literature was of 
course the work of centuries, especially if one takes 
into consideration the scarcity and expense of fit writ- 
ing materials,! the clumsiness of the ancient characters 
used (in all probability a kind of cuneiform), and the 
long time which Orientals require for original composi- 
tion. The composition of the sacred literature of the 
Jews, from the time of Moses (B.c. 1300 to 1500) down 
to the close of the Talmudic literature (a.d. 960), occu- 
pied a period of about 2400 years. Were we to apply 
the same calculation to the Zoroastrian literature, its be- 
ginning would have to be placed as early as B.C. 2800, 
.which would not in the least contradict the statements 
made by the Greeks, 2 about the age in which the founder 
of the Parsi religion was believed by them to have lived. 
At all events, this much seems to be certain, that at least 
a thousand years must have elapsed before a sacred litera-'" 
ture so various and extensive could have grown up out of 
the seeds sown by the great founder of the Parsi creed, 
Spitama Zarathushtra. 


1 They used cowskins, which were 
prepared for the purpose. In the 
fragments of the ancient literature, 
extant in the Zend-Avesta, no word 
meaning **to write” is anywhere to 
be found. This is merely fortuitous, 
because systematic books on scientiiie 
matters can never be composed with- 
out the aid of writing. That the art 


of alphabetical writing, as practised 
now by European nations, was per- 
fectly understood by the Persians in 
the sixth century before the Christian 
era, we know now from the inscrip- 
tions of the kings of the Aohsemeniau 
dynasty, such as Cyrus and Darius. 

^ See the fourth Essay. 
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As to the authorship of these books, they were ascribed 
by the ancient Greeks and Homans, and are so by the 
present Parsis, to Zoroaster himself. This opinion being 
so old as to have been known to the Greeks several 
centuries previous to the commenc''ment of the Christian 
era, we may presume that it is not witliout foundation ; 
though, on the other hand, it is impossible for a niodern 
critic to believe that so extensive a literature as this, 
treating of such various topics, was the work of a single 
man. The Parsi tradition, it is true, gets over tliis diffi- 
culty by asserting that all tlie twenty-one Nasks were 
written by God Himself, and given to Zoroaster, as his 
prophet, to forward them to mankind. Put su^li asser- 
tions being inadmissible in modern criticism, wliich tries 
to solve problems by appeal to reason, not to miracles of 
the most extraordinary character, Ave must dis])onse with 
them entirely, the more so as such claims to God's im- 
mediate authorship of the whole Zend-Avesta are never 
made in any of the books which are now extant. They 
lay claim to divine revelation (only the Yasna, not the 
Vendidad), but not in such a form as to exclude all 
activity on the part of the receiving prophet. As to 
the nature of this revelation, the reader may best learn 
it from the second Gatha, of which a translation will 
be given in the 7th section of this Essay. He will see 
that the prophet was believed to have held conversa- 
•tions with God Himself, questioning the Supreme Being 
about all matters of importance, and receiving always the 
right answers to his questions. The prophet accordingly, 
after having been instructed, communicated these accounts 
of his conversations with God to his disciples and the 
public at large. Who wrote them down is quite uncer- 
tain; for in the old books no mention of thi» circum- 
stance is made. The scanty texts which can be traced 
to the founder himself were very likely not written 
down by him, but learned by heart by his disciples, ae 
'was the case with the numerous Vedic hymns which 
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for centuries ‘were handed down orally, only. To the 
European reader it may be somewhat astonishing to 
hear that such large works as the Vedas could be faith- 
fully and accurately retained in the memory for cen- 
turies ; but considering that at the present day thousands 
of Brahmans exist who are able to recite parrot-like with 
the greatest accuracy, even as to accents, the whole of 
one of tlie Vedas, we are driven to admit that the same 
might have been the case in those early times to which 
we must trace the origin of the Zoroastrian religion. As 
long as tlie language of the hymns or prayers repeated 
was a living on<^nd ^er^ctly intelligible, there was no 
need of committing them to writing; but as soon as it 
had become dead, the aid of writing was required in 
order to guard the sacred prayers against corruption and 
mutilation. That was, in all probability, the case already 
a thousand years before the beginning of our era. 

To revert to the supposed Zoroastrian authorship of the 
whole Zend-Avesta, believed by the ancient Greeks as well 
as by the modern Parsis, the solution of the difficulty is 
simple, if we take the name Zarathushtra” (Zoroaster), 
not as the proper name of only one individual, but as 
.the general title of the spiritual heads of the religious 
community of the ancient Persians. That this was really 
the case the reader will see from the fourtli Essay. The 
founder is distinguished by the name Spitama.” The 
high-priost of the whole l*arsi community was believed^ 
to be the successor of the gi'eat founder, Spitama Zara- 
ihvshtra, and to have inherited his spirit. His sayings 
arid decisions, therefore, were listened to with the greatest 
reverence, and in the course of time believed to be as 
sacred and divine as those which are with reason to be 
ascribed to the founder alone. The meaning of the sup- 
posed Zoroastrian authorship of the whole Zend-Avesta 
is that the scripture is the joint work of the high-priests 
in the ancient Persian Empire and other priests nearest 
to them in rank, compiled in the course of centuries,* 
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This circumstance throws light upon the fact, that only 
the Dasturs, or present high-priests, are required to 
understand the meaning of the Zend-Avesta, and no one 
who has not thoroughly studied it can be acknowledged 
as a real Dastur. 

The texts extant now, and collected for the first time 
in Westergaard’s valuable edition, comprise the following 
books : — ^Yasna, Visparad, Vendidad, and twenty-four sec- 
tions called Yashts, including fragments of the n§,d6kht 
If ask (Ifo. 22 in Westergaard’s edition) and Vishtasp Nask 
(No. 24) ; to these are added some short prayers of dif- 
ferent kinds, called Afringan (3), Nyayish (6), Gah {5), 
with some miscellaneous fragments (9), and the Sirozah 
(thirty days) or calendar. We shall treat of each of them 
successively in detail. 


JV.— YASNA. 

The word yasna 1 corresponds exactly to the S. yajna, 
" sacrifice,” and does not signify only mere prayers, like 
the Nydyish, but prayers referring to sacrificial rites, and 
includes the performance of the latter. The solemn recital 
of the Yasna before the fire is always connected with cere- 
monies, to which several of the prayers contained in the 
Yasna allude. Thus they require consecrated water 
(z^othra), a kind of bread (qaretem, ** food ”), butter {gdusk 
hudhdo\ fresh milk {gdush jivya), meat {myazdci)^ the 
branches of the Homa plant together with one of the 
pomegranate (Jiadhdnaipdta), the juice of the Homa plant 
{para-haoma), hair of an ox (varasa), and a bundle of 
twigs (baremia, nowadays harsom) which are tied together 

^ Yajishn (sometimes aijishno) in stand it to mean “fruit,” which they 
Fahlavi, transliterated into Ijaahm use when performing the Ijashne 
in Gujrati; the root is yaz^ yas, “to ceremony. But originally it meant 
worship hy means of sacrifices and “ flesh,” as may be clearly seen from 
prayers;” na forms abstract nouns the cognate Armenian “meat,” 
in the Avesta, and in Pahlavi (comp. Sans, mdrisa) being identical 

answers the same purpose. with “ meat.” 

'"-The Dasturs nowadays under- 
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by means of a reed. Without these implements, which 
are evidently the remnants of sacrifices agreeing to a 
certain extent with those of the Brahmans, as we shall 
see in the fourth Essay, no Ijashne can be performed by 
the priest. All these tilings must be in readiness, except 
the prepared Homa juice, and placed on a table of marble 
opposite to the fire of the Dddgdh, or the common hearth 
of the temple (not before the sacred fires Adardn or £eh- 
ram), before the Ijashne ceremony can be commenced. 

The Yasna at the present time comprises seventy-two 
chapters, which number (6 times 12) is probably to repre- 
sent the six gahanhdrs, or seasons, during which Ahura- 
mazda is said to have created the world. At all events, 
the extension of the several sections of the Yasna, called 
Hd (from Av. hdta), to the number of seventy-two, is not 
accidental, but was purposely made, as we may guess 
easily from the fact that several chapters occur twice 
within the compass of those seventy-two. For instance, 
the 6 1st and 72d chapters a e the same, and the i 8 th con- 
tains nothing but verses from the G^tha portion of the 
Yasna. 

On closer inquiry, we find the Yasna really consists of 
at least two different parts, distinguishable by consider- 
able differences in language and contents. One part we 
may call “the old,” the other “ the later Yasna.” The old 
Yasna is written in a peculiar dialect, styled the Gatha 
dialect in the second Essay, where its chief peculiarities 
have been pointed out. 

All parts written in this peculiar dialect i formed origi- 
nally a . separate book, which was believed to be sacred 
even at the time of the composition of the other books con- 
tained in the present Zend-Avesta. The original name of 
this collection was, in all probability, mdthra spefda, “ bene- 

' These are the five Gfithas ; — ^Tas. 9, 17, 18 ; xii. ; xiii. ; xiv. ; xv. 2, 3 ; 
xxviii.-xxxiv. ; xliii.-xlvi, ; xlvii.-l. ; xxvii. 13, 14; Ivi. ; Mii All refer- 
li. ;liii. ; Fasna (Yasna of enoes made to the Avesta, in this 

seven chapters), xxxv.-xli., and some Essay, are to Westergaard’s edition 
other snlaller pieces, as Yas. iv. 26 ; xi. of the texts, unless otherwise noted. 
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ficent ritual” (called Mdnsarsjpend in Persian writings), 
which is several times mentioned in the Vendidad (iv. 44) 
with the meaning of " Scripture.” Its different parts were 
known by diifereht names, as Gdtlias or hymns, Yasna 
hajptanhaiti or the Yasna of seven chapters, which are 
often quoted in the other books, as in Yas. Ivii. 8 (where 
the angel Srosh is said to have first recited the five Gathas 
of Spitama Zarathiishtra), Yas. Ixxi. 11, 12, 18 (wh' ^e tlie 
Gathas, the sacrificial prayers, and Yasna. haptanhai^i, 
are distinguished, and a collection of all prayers is men- 
tioned besides). In the Vendidad, especially in its tenth 
chapter, many sacred prayers are quoted, which are all to 
be found in the old Yasna, written in the peculiar Gatha 
dialect. 

In the first chapter of the Visparad we find a series of 
sacred prayers (or rather their angels^) invoked. This 
passage being of the greatest importance for the history of 
the Avesta literature, I shall point out here all that refers 
therein to this matter. As sacred prayers and sacred 
literature in general, the following writings are there 
enumerated: — i. The three most sacred short formulas, 
viz., Yathd ail'd vairyo (Yas. xxvii. 13), aslicm wil'd (Yas. 
xxvii. 14), yenli4 Iidtd'm^ (Yas. iv. 26); 2. the Gdtlia 


^ According to Zoroastrian ideas, 
everything in the good creation, 
whether animate or inanimate, is pre- 
iSided over by an angel, as the reader 
I'yill learn from the iith section of 
this Essay. 

3 These three' formulas are very 
short ; it is, therefore, somewhat 
hazardous to venture upon a transla- 
tion of them. The words themselves 
do not olfer much difficulty, but the 
context does. The text of the first 
has already been given (p. 125) ; it is 
usually called Ahuna-vairya, and 
hence the first G&tha is called Ahu- 
navaiti, as it is written in the same 
metre and follows this formula, which 
may be translated as follows: *As,a 
* heavenly lord is to be chosen, so is 
’ ‘ an earthly master (spiritual guide), 


‘ for the sake of righteousness, (to be) 
* the giver of the good thoughts, of 
‘ the actions of life, towards Mazda; 
‘ and the dominion is for the lord 
‘ (Ahura) whom he (Mazda) has given 
‘ as a pi-otector for the poor. ’ The 
Asheni vohH formula, which i.«! even 
more frequently used than the Ahuna- 
vairya, may be translated ns follows ; 
— * Righteousness is the best good, a 
‘ blessing it is ; a blessing be to that 
‘ which is righteousness towards Asha- 
‘valiishta (perfect righteousness).’ 
It is to be understood that “ righteous- 
ness,” here and elsewhere where it 
translates ashem, means what is 
right or meritorious” in a ritualis- 
tic or materialistic sense, and does 
not necessarily imply holiness, any 
more than the Sans, punyam does. 
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ahunamiti (Yas. xxviii.-xxxiv.) ; 3. Tasna haptanhaiti 
(Yas. xxxv.-xli.); 4. Gdtha ushtavaiti (Yas. xliii.-xlvi.); 
5. Gdtlia spentd-mainyA (Yas. xlvii.~l.) ; 6. Gdtha vohu- 
hhshathra (Yas. li.) ; 7. Gdtha vahishtSishti (Yas. liii.) ; 8. 
Dahmi vanuhi and dfriti (the Dahmdn Afringdn, Yas. lx., 
the principal prayer for deceased pious Zoroastrians, called 
dahmd) ; 9. Airyama ishyd (Yas. liv., a short prayer now 
used at the time of the solemnisation of a marriage) ; 10. 
FshAshd^mdthra (Yas. Iviii., a prayer for prosperity); ii. 
Bcrezo hadaokhdha (perhaps Yas. xv.); 12. the conversa- 
tions with and teaching of Ahuramazda, as imparted to 
the ruler and chief high-priest {Zarathushtrdtemd^ '^the 
highest Zarathushtra”) of a whole country, by which a 
book like the Vendidad is to be understood, as we shall 
see afterwards. 

In Vendidad xviii. 51, three classes of sacred writings 
are enumerated in the following order : — Gilthas, Yasna (by 
which very likely the Yasna haptanhaiti is to be under- 
stood), and a sacred tradition in a conversational form 
(called paitiparsht 6 -sramv]i£ 7 ri)y which appears to have 
been a work like the present Vendidad. 

From these passages we may gather with certainty that 
the old Yasna, i.e,, that part of the present Yasna which is 
written in the peculiar Gatha dialect, is the most ancient 
of the whole Zend-Avesta, being known as scripture 
already to the later Yasna, the Visparad, and Vendidad. 
All other parts of the Yasna, written in the ordinary 
Avesta language, are evidently of a later date ; they may, 
therefore, be called the later Yasna. We shall first exa-^ 
mine the contents of the chief parts of the old Yasna, 
the Gathas. 


V, — GATHAS. 

The GSthas, five in number, are comparatively small 
collections of metrical compositions, containing short 
prayers, songs, and hymns, which generally express philo- 
sophical and abstract thoughts about metaphysical sub-^ 
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jects. The name G&tha,” which is also well known in 
Sanskrit and Palli literature, means song ” (especially a 
stanza which contains allusions to historical facts, as pre- 
served in the mouths of the ancient bards), from the root 
gai, “ to sing ” That they were sung is not to be doubted, 
as we may learn from Greek reports (see p. ii), and from 
their being metrical compositions, the recital of wliich is 
always designated by a separate word : frasr&my^itL^ At 
present, the priests do not make any distinction as to the 
way of repeating the different parts of the Zend-Avesta ; 
they recite them equally in a singing tone. That is not 
to be wondered at, the different constituents of the Yasna 
being unknown to the present priests, which was not the 
case in ancient times. 

As to the metres used in the Gath as, we find them of 
the same nature as those which are to be found in the 
Vedic hymns. No rhyme is observed, only the syllables 
are counted, without much attention being paid to their 
quantity. The five collections into which the Gathas 
have been brought exhibit each a different metre. Verses 
of the same metre were put together, irrespective of their 
contents. So the first Gatha contains versos, each of 
which consists of forty-eight syllables ; in the second, the 
metre is of fifty-five syllables; in the third, of forty-four, 
&c. The number of syllables is not always strictly 
ebserved ; we find, now and then, one less or one more. 
To give the reader an idea of this poetry, some specimens 

1 There are three expressions used general. Brefto means evidently a 
for the recital of the sacred texts, peculiar kind of recital ; it is chiefly 
viz., mar, “ to recite,” drmj (or applied to spells, and may be com- 
framru), “to recite in a low tone,” pared to the recital of the verses oi 
and srdvayy frasrdvay, “ to recite the Yajurveda,' which is done with a 
with a loud voice and observing musi- low voice, and monotonously. Fra- 
cal accents.” The first expression srdvay is the solemn recital in the 
conveys the most general meaning, form of a very simple tune, compar- 
viz., “ to repeat from memory” {mar able to the way of singing the Sdma- 
= S. smar, to recollect ”), which veda by the Brahmans. This exi)ro8- 
was veiy likely done in the same wdy sion is pre-eminently applied to the 
»as the Brahmans repeat the verses of GAthas. Compare Yas. xix. 6, Vend, 
the Rigveda, observing the accents in iv. 45, Yt. xiii. 20 
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are here quoted. In the first G&tha (called dhAinavaiii^ 
from the Ahuna-vairya formula which precedes it), each 
verse consists of three lines, each comprising sixteen 
syllables, as may be seen from the following example 
(Yas. xxxi. 8) : — 

Ad thwd mehht paourvim mazdd yazdm stdi mananhd 

80 thee I thought first Mazda great in creation in mind 

Vanheush ptarem mananhd hyad thwd Mm chashmaini Tiengrahem 
of the good father mind therefore thee together in the eye I seized 
Haithtm ashahyd ddmim ajiheush ahurem sldcyaothanaishd.^ 

true of righteousness creator of life Ahura in actions. 

In this verse the cesiira is after the seventh syllable ; 
the second half of each line comprises, therefore, nine 
syllables. Were the cesura after the eighth syllable, and 
if the whole verse comprised only thirty-two syllables, 
instead of forty-eight, this metre would correspond to the 
Sanskrit shloka, consisting of four half-verses (pS,das) 

each comprising eight syllables, w'hich metre is preseryed 
in some fragments of epic songs in the Zend-Avesta, as 
we shall see hereafter. It stands nearest to the G9.yatrl 
4uetre, which consists of twenty-four syllables, divisible 
into three padiis, each comprising eight syllables. 

In the second Gatha (called iishtapaiti, from its first 
words, ^^sh^d aliindi, “ hail to him I there are five lines in 
each stanza, each consisting of eleven syllables, for instance 
(Yas. xliv. 3 ) : — 


1 

1 

peresd 

eresh 

mdi vaochd 

ahurd / 

That thee 

1 will ask 

right 

me tell 

Ahura ! 

Kasnd 

zdthd 

ptd 

ashahyd 

paovruyd ? 

What man 

creator 

father of righteousness 

first? 

Kasnd 

qeng 

slaremcJtd 

dd^ 

advdnemf 

What man 

sun 

and stars 

made 

path? # 

Ke yd 

mdo 

ukhshyiitt 

nerefsaitt 

tkwad?* 

Who that 

the moon 

increases 

wanes 

besides thee ? : 

Tdcht^ 

mazdd 

vasemt 

anydchd 

vtduyi. 

such things 

Mazda ! 

X wish 

and other 

to know. 


^ See a freer translation further on. dent on ke (Ad), who? The meaning. 
* r/twaji is the ablative case, depen- “besides, else,*’ here aihsolutely re- 
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This metre is very near to the Vedic which is 

sacred to the god Indra, and consists of four p§,das, each 
comprising eleven syllables, which make foity-four in all. 
The Ushtavaiti G&tha only exceeds it by one pdda of eleven 
syllables. In the third GS^tha, called spentd-mainy'ili, how- 
ever, the trislitvhh is completely represented, as each verse 
there comprises four pS,das, each of eleven syllables, in all 
forty-four, just as niany as the trishtubh is composed of.i 
To obtain the numbe3r of syllables which is required for 
each pS.da or foot, in the specimen quoted above {tad thwd 
peresd)^ as well as in other verses of the Gathas, the sound 
ere, Corresponding to the Sanskrit vowel ri, makes only one 
syllable; and the short e (in vascmi, S. vatlimi. '' T want, 
wish ”), being a mere auxiliary vowel, and u in viduyi (in- 
stead of 'oidyt) being of the same nature, are not to be 
counted. The syllables m and ya, yi, are often made liquid, 
as is the case in the Vedic metres also, that is to say, they 
are pronounced as two syllables like ua, ia, iyi. The verse 
quojbed above is, therefore, to be read as follows : — 

Ta^ thwd persd ersh mdi vochd dkurd / 
kcand zdthd ptd ashahyd pouruyd J 
kasnd qefig ^taremchd ddd adudnem f 
ke yd mdo ukhshiyiitt nerfsaiit thwad f 
tdeht^ mazdd vasmi anydchd vtdyS, 

In the fourth Gatha each stanza comprises three verses, 

quired for a translation into modem ^ To illustrate this assertion, I sub- 
languages, lies implied in the context ; join a specimen of this metre taken 
rVtduyS is a peculiar infinitive form of from Rigveda, i, 189, i. 


the root vid, to know.” 




Ague 

naya 

supathd rdye 


asmdn 

0 fire god I 

bring 

on the good way to wealth 

us, 

vithvdni 

dem 

vayundni 


vidvdn 

aU 

0 god I 

arts 


knowing! 

yuyodhy 

amaS 

juhurdnam 


erto 

remove 

from us 

wrath kindled 


sin, 

Wvdyislpihdm, 

te 

nama-uktim 


vidhema 

utmost 

, on thee 

worship-hymn 

let us bestow ! 


(Agni ! provide us with riches iiirough hast felt angry with us ; let us pre- 
good fortune, O thou god, who know- pare for thee a moat excellent hymn 
est all arts of obtaining wealth ! He* for thy worship. } 
move from us all faults at which thou 
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or six p3,das or feet, each consisting of seven syllables, 
which make in all forty-two. In the fifth GS,tha, various 
metres are used. 

The five G^thas are expressly designated as the " five 
GS-thas of Zarathushtra” (Yas. Ivii. 8), in order to distin- 
guish them from other GS,thas or hymns, as, for instance, 
those devoted to the praise of Homa (Yas^ x.) That they 
really contain the sayings and teaching of the great founder 
of the Parsi religion, Spitama Zarathushtra himself* cannot 
be doubted, as the reader will perceive from a perusal of 
the larger portion of them, which will be found in the fol- 
lowing sections. 


VI. — GATHA AHUNAVAITI.1 

This Gatha is divided into seven chapters 2 (Yas. xxviii- 
xxxiv., Westerg,), which comprise loi yerses, all of them 
being composed in the same metre, described above (p, 
144). As to its contents, it resembles more a collection of 
scattered verses than one continuous whole. It is even 
doubtful whether the author is always the same, the style 
being now and then different. But in consequence of one 
, and the same spirit pervading the whole GS.tha> we must 
admit that it all belongs to the same age. We have in it, 
in all probability, the sayings and songs of Zarathushtra 
himself, mixed with those of his disciples Jdmdspay Vish^ 
idspa, and Frashaoshtra. Thus, for instance, the following 
verse (Yas. xxviii. 7) must be considered as the composi- 
tion of one of the disciples of the prophet : — 

‘ Come with the good mind, grant prosperity for life 

* long, by means of thy mighty words, 0 thou Mazda ! give 
‘ both Zarathushtra and us thy powerful assistance to put 

* down the assaults of our enemy.' 

Here Zarathushtra being spoken of in the third, and the 

To the explanation of this G&tha * The chapters of the Tasna are 
thowholeofthefirst Tolumeof thean- caUed Hfts, which is a co^aptioiiHC^ 
thor’s German work on the G&thas the Avesta word kdtou , . 

(containing 246 pages) is devoted. 
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author in the first person, we are fully entitled to ascribe 
the verse to one of his followers, not to himself. 

The heading of this GS,tha, ‘ The revealed thought, the 
* revealed word, the revealed deed of the righteous Zara- 
‘ thushtra ; the archangels first sang the GS,thas,' ^ is of 
high interest, because it does not refer to this GS.tha alone, 
but to all five indiscriminately. These introductory re- 
marks are written not in the peculiar Gatha dialect, but in 
the common Avesta language, which circumstance shows 
clearly .that they proceed not from one of the authors, but 
from a subsequent collector of these sacred verses. We 
learn from them that the G§.thas were believed to contain 
all that has been revealed 2 to Spitama Zarathusbtra ; that 
he learnt them from the choir of the archangels, who sang 
them to his mental ears when, in a state of ecstasy, his 
mind was raised to heaven. 

Translations of some parts of this GUtha will be pre- 
sented to the reader. In its second section (Yas. xxix.) it 
is related that the Olusk urvd,^ the soul of the animated 

* A full explanation of this heading the name is corrupted into gdshUrUn, 

is given in the author’s German work which is very likely preserved in the 
on the G&thas, vol. i. pp. 41-46. modern Persian gawhar^ “nature.” 

* The term in the original is ydnim. According to the tradition, it was the 

which does not signify “ good, happy,” first animated creature, in the shape 
as the Pasture think, but anything of an ox, from which, after having 
seen when in a state of ecstasy. This been killed and cut into pieces, the 
meaning is even preserved in the mo- whole living creation is said to have 
•dern Persian word j/dn, “ a reverie of sprung. The slaughterer of this pri- 
a fanatic, a trance.” The literal mean- inary ox, the supposed ancestor of the 
ing is “a walk,” as may be seen from' whole animal kingdom, is often al- 
its use in the Vedic Sanskrit (root yd, luded to by the name geush tashd, 
“ to go ”), but applied to the gesticu- “cutter of the ox.” Who was the 
lations of a prophet or seer when in killer of this ox is not staled in the 
ecstasy, it means what he perceives Zend-Avesta, but tradition charges 
with his mental eye in such an extra- this murder, of course, to Angrd- 
ordinary frame of mind. The word mainyusky the deviL This legend 
“ to see ” is really used iu. reference to about the origin of the animated crea- 
revelation in the OMhas (see Yas. tion apparently refers to sacrificial 
xliii. 5, xxxi. 8, xxviii. 6). This ap- rites, the creation of the world being 
plication of the word is wholly in considered by several ancient natioiis 
accordance with its meaning iu the as a sacrifice ; by the Brahmans as 
Vedas, where it is stated that tjie that of Brahma himself ; by the an- 
sacred songs {mantra) have been seen ci6nt Scandinavians, the people of the 
by the Rishis. ' Edda, as that of the primary giant 

^ In the Parsi or P&zand language, Bdr, 
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creation,” was crying aloud in consequence of attacks made 
upon its life, and imploring the assistance of the arch- 
angels. The murderer, frightened by this cry, asked one 
of the archangels, A&lia (Ardibahisht), as to who had been 
appointed to protect this soul of the earth. Asha referred 
him to Mazda, who is the most wise, and the giver of 
oracles.” Mazda answered that Geush urvd was being cut 
into pieces for the benefit of the agriculturist. Mazda now 
deliberated with Asha as to who might befit to communi- 
cate this declaration of the heavenly council to mankind. 
Asha answered that there was only one man who had 
heard the orders issued by the celestial councillors, viz., 
Zarathushtra Spitama ; he, therefore, was to be endowed 
with eloquence to bring their messages to the world. 

Omsk uTvd means the universal soul of earth, the cause 
of all life and growth. The literal meaning of the word, 
** soul of the cow,” implies a simile; for the earth is com- 
I)ared to a cow.i By its cutting and dividing, ploughing 
is to be understood. The meaning of that decree, issued 
by Ahuramazda and the heavenly council, is that the soil 
is to be tilled ; it, therefore, enjoins agriculture as a reli- 
gious duty. Zarathushtra, when encouraging men by the 
order of Ahuramazda to cultivate the earth, acts as a pro- 
phet of agriculture and civilisation. In this capacity we 
shall also find him afterwards. 

In the third section of this GiUha (Yas. xxx.) one of 
the most important sections of the G&tha literature is 
j)resented to us. It is a metrical speech, delivered by 
Spitama Zarathushtra himself, when standing before the 
sacred fire, to a numerously attended meeting of his coun- 
trymen. The chief tendency of this speech is to induce 
his countrymen to forsake the worship of the devas or 

^ Odm has in Sanskrit the two Teutonic mythology), who represent 
meanings “cow** and “earth.” In the creative powers in nature, are said 
Greek “ eai-th,” is to be traced to to “ have cut the cow and made fertile 
this word. In the V&madeva hymns the earth.” The term evidently re* 
(fourth book of the Rigveda), the fers to the cultivation of the soil. 
jRiOhus (comparable to the elves of the 
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gods, i.«., polytheism, to bow only before Aliuramazda, 
and to separate themselves entirely from the idolaters. 
In order to gain the object wished for, he propounds the 
great difference which exists between the two religions, 
Monotheism and Polytlxeism, showing that whereas the 
former is the fountain of all prosperity both in this and 
the other life, the latter is utterly ruinous to mankind. 
He attempts further to explain the origin of both these 
religions, so diametrically opposed to each other, and finds 
it in the existence of two primeval causes, called exist- 
ence ” and “ non-existence.” But this merely philosophi- 
cal doctrine is not to be confounded with his theology, 
according to which he acknowledged only one God, as will 
be clearly seen from the second GS-tha. The following is 
a translation of the whole of this inaugural speech of 
Zarathushtra. 

Yas. XXX. I. I will now tell you who are assembled 
here the wise sayings of Mazda, the praises of Ahum, and 
the hymns of the good spirit, the sublime truth which I 
see arising out of these sacred fla-mes. 

2. You shall, therefore, hearken to the soul of nature l 
(i^., to plough and cultivate the earth) ; contemplate the 
beams of fire with a most pious mind 1 Every one, both 
men and women, ought to-day to choose his creed (be- * 
tween the Deva and the Ahura religion). Ye offspring 

•of renowned ancestors, awake to agree with us (ie., to 
approve of my lore, to be delivered to you at this 
moment) ! 

(The prophet begins to deliver the words revealed to 
him through the sacred flames.) 

3. In the beginning there was a pair of twins, two 
spirits, each of a peculiar activity; these are the good 
and the base, in thought, word, and deed. Choose one of 
these two spirits ! Be good, not base ! 

4. And these two spirits united created the first (the 

^ Gimh urvdt Bee p. 147-8. It it here eyidently an allusion made to the 
legend mentioned above. 
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material things); one, the reality, the other, the non- 
reality. To the liars (the worshippers of the devas, 
gods) existence will become bad, whilst the believer in the 
true God enjoys prosperity. 

5. Of these two spirits you must choose one, either the 
evn, the originator of the worst actions, or the true, holy 
spirit. Some may wish to have the hardest lot (t.e., those 
who will not leave the polytheistic deva-religion), others 
adore Ahiy’amazda by means of sincere actions. 

6. You cannot belong to both of them you cannot 
he worshippers of the one true God, and of many gods at 
the same time). One of the devas, against whom we are 
fighting, might overtake you, when in deliberation (what 
faith you are to embrace), whispering you to choose the 
worst mind.i Then the devas flock together to assault the 
two lives>(the life of the body and that of the soul), praised 
by the prophets. 

7. And to succour this life (to increase it), Armaiti^ 
came with wealth, the good and true mind ; she, the 
everlasting one, created the material world ; but the soul, 
as to time, the first cause among created beings, was with 
Thee. 

8. But when he (the evil spirit) comes with one of 
'these evils (to sow mistmst among the believers), then 

thou hast the power through the good mind of punishing 
them who break their promises, 0 righteous spirit ! ^ 

9. Thus let us be such as help the life of the future.** 
The wise living spirits ^ are the greatest supporters of it. 


^ Ahem. man 6 (superlat. achiahtem 
manC) means literally **evil mind.” 
It is a pliUosopliical term applied by 
ZaratbusbtKa to designate his prin- 
ciple of non-existence, non-reality, 
which is the cause of all evils. 

^ She is the angel of earth, and the 
personification of prayers. 

^ That is to say, those who give 
to day the solemn promise to leave 
the polytheistic religion and to fol- 


low that preached by Zarathushtra, 
will be punished by God should they 
break their promise. 

* In this passage we hare the germs 
of the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead; see the author's German 
work on the GAthas, vol. L pp. 109- 
112. 

* These the archangels {Am* 
shaspends), 
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Tbe prudent man wishes only to be there whore wisdom 
is at home. 

10. Wisdom is the shelter from l^es, the annihilation of 
the destroyer (the evil spirit). All perfect things are 
garnered up in the splendid residence of the Good Mind 
(Vohu-nian&), the Wise (Mazda), and the Eighteous 
(Asha),i who are known as the best beings. 

11. Therefore, perform ye the commandments which, 
pronounced by Mazda himself, have been given to man- 
kind ; for they are a nuisance and perdition to liars, but 
prosperity to the believer in the truth ; they are the foun- 
tain of happiiies:?. 

In the fourth section of the first Gatiia (Yas. xxxi.) we 
have a collection of urvdtaSy “ sayings,” of Ahnramazda, 
revealed to his prophet Zarathushtra, for the purpose of 
protecting the good creation from the attacks of wicked 
men and evil spirits. The chief means of checking evil 
influences is the cultivation of the soil. Some of these 
verses are here translated. 

Yas. xxxi. 7. He (Ahnramazda) first created, through 
his inborn lustre, 2 the multitude of celestial bodies, and 
through his intellect the good creatures, governed by the 
inborn good mind. Thou Ahnramazda, the spirit who art 
everlasting, makest them (the good creatures) grow. 

8. When my eyes beheld Thee, the essence of truth, 
the Creator of life, who manifests his life in his works, 
then I knew Thee to be the primeval spirit. Thou Mazda, 
so high in mind as to create the world, and the father of 
the good mind .3 

9. In Thee was Armaiti (spirit of earth), in Thee the 
very wise fertiliser of the soil,^ 0 Ahuramazda, Thou 

^ Three names of archangels. life in men and animals, the principle 

* Qdthrd) “ by me^ns of his own of vitality. If Ahnramazda is caUed 

fire.** Ahuramazda, as the source of the father of it means 

light, which most resembles him, and that all vital powers in the animated 
where he appears to his prophet, is beings have spiting out of him, as the 
eaUed qdthrd, “ having his own light ’* supreme being. 

(not borrowed). ' * Literally, ‘ ‘ the cutter of the cbw ” 

* Vohu-mand, He represents the {ffSuth-tashd), see^. 147. 
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spirit ! when Thou hast made her paths that she might 
go from the tiller of the soil to him who* does not culti- 
vate it.l 

10. Of these two (the agriculturist and the herdsman), 
she chose the pious cultivator, the propagator of life, 
whom she blessed with the riches produced by the good 
mind. All that do not till her, but worship the devas 
(false gods), have no share in her good tidings (the fruits 
produced by her, and the blessings of civilisation). 

11. When Thou madest the world with its bodies, and 
(gavest them) motions and speeches, then Thou Mazda! 
hast created at first through Thy mind the gaithas (enclo- 
sures), and tlie sacred visions {daSndo), and intellects.^ 

1 8. Do not listen to the sayings and precepts of the 
wicked (the evil spirit), because he has given to destruc- 
tion house, village, district, and province. Therefore, 
kill them (the wicked) with the sword. 

The fifth section (Ha) of this Gatha (Yas. xxxii.) is one 
of the most difficult pieces of the whole Yasna. It depicts, 
in glowing colours, idolatry and its evil consequences. The 
prophet directs his speech against the devas, or gods, in the 
following manner : — 

Yas. xxxii. 3. Ye devas have sprung out of the evil 


1 The meaning is, that Armaiti, the 
spirit of earth, is wandering from 
spot to spot to convert deserts and 
wildernesses into fruitful fields. She 
goes from the agriculturist to the 
shepherd, who still adheres to the 
ancestral nomadic life, to call upon 
him to cultivate the soil also. 

3 By ffaSiAaSj frequently mentioned 
' in the Zend-Avesta, the ancient set- 
tlements of the Iranian agriculturists 
are to be understood. Ahuramazda 
is constantly called their creator, 
which means, that these settlements 
belong to a very remote antiquity, 
and that they form the basis of the 
Ahura religion, or the religion of the 
agriculturists. The dainas are the 
revelations oommunioated to the pro- 


phets through visions. The root of 
the word is dt^ “to see*’ (preserved 
in the modern Persian didan, “to 
see ; ” it is related to the Sanskrit root 
dhyaij “ to think,** thinking being 
considered to be a seeing by means 
of the mental eyes). Afterwards it 
passed into the more general meaning 
of “ religion, creed,” and is retained 
in the form din down to this day in 
Persian, whence it was incorporated 
into Arabic, like many other Iranian 
words, at a time anterior to Moham- 
med. This word is also to be found 
in the Lithuanian language (a link of 
the Aryan stock) in the form dainA^ 
meaning “ a^ng” (the mental fictloii 
of the poet). 
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spirit who takes possession of you by intoxication (Shoma), 
teaching you manifold arts to deceive and destroy man- 
kind, for which arts you are notorious everywhere. 

4. Inspired by this evil spirit, you have invented spells, 
which are applied by the most wicked, pleasing the devas 
only, but rejected by the good spirit; but the wicked 
perish through the wisdom and righteousness of Ahura- 
mazda. 

5. Ye devas and thou evil spirit! ye by means of your 
base mind, your base words, your base actions, rob man- 
kind of its earthly and immortal welfare by raising the 
wicked to power. 

Of the sixth and seventh TLks (Yas. xxxiii. xxxiv.) a few 
verses are here translated. 

Yas. xxxiii. 2. Whoever are opposed, in their thoughts, 
words, and actions, to the wicked, and think of the welfare 
of the creation,! their efforts will be crowned with success 
through the niercy of Ahuramazda. 

3. Whoever of two lords, of two yeomen, of two bonds- 
men,2 behaves himself well towards a righteous man (an 
adherent of the Zoroastrian religion), and furthers the 
works of life by tilling the soil, that one will be in the 
fields of the righteous and good {i.e., in paradise). 

4. But by means of prayer I will remove from Thee 
(from thy community), 0 Mazda ! irreligiousness and 
wickedness, the disobedience of the lord, and the false- 
hood of the servant belonging to him and his yeoman, 
and frustrate the most wicked designs plotted for destroy- 
ing the fields. 

14. Among the priests Zarathushtra maintains the 
opinion that the peculiar nature of each body (living 
creature) subsists through the wisdom of the good mind, 

^ The term in the Avesta is asti, thas, but not in the other books of the 
“existence.** It is the consequence Zend-Avesta. The word for lord is 
of adherence to the good principle. qaStu, “ owner ; *’ that for yeoman, 
* These three names ofHhe mem- aityama^ “ associate, frieaid;’* that 
borsof the ancient Iranian community for bondsman, workman, 

» are very frequently used in the G&- labourer.** 
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through righteousness of action, and the hearing of, and 
keeping to, the revealed word. 

Yas.xxxiv. i. Immortality, righteousness, wealth, health, 
all these gifts to be granted in consequence of (pious) 
actions, words, and worshipping, to these (men who pray 
here), are plentiful in Thy possession, 0 Ahuramazda I 

VII. — GATHA USHTAVAITI (Yas. xliii.-xlvi.)’l 

Whilst the first Gatha appears to be a mere collection 
of fragments of hymns and scattered verses, made without 
any other plan than to transmit to posterity what was 
believed to be the true and genuine sayings of the prophet, 
in this second G«^tha we may observe a certain scheme 
carried out. Although its contents, with the exception of 
a few verses only (xlvi. I3-I7), are all sayings of Zara- 
thushtra himself, yet they have not been put together, as 
is the case in many other instances, irrespective of their 
contents, but in a certain order, with the view of present- 
ing the followers of the prophet with a true image of the 
mission, activity, and teaching of their great master. In 
the first section of tliis Gdtha (Yas. xliii.), his mission, by 
order of Ahuramazda, is announced ; in the second (Yas. 
xliv.), he receives instructions from the Supreme Being 
about the highest matters of human speculation; in the third 
(Yas. xlv.), he appears as a prophet before a large assem- 
bly of bis countrymen, to propound to them his new doc- 
trines ; and in the fourth or last section (Yas. xlvi.) we 
find different verses referring to the fate of the prophet, 
the congregation which lie established, and his most emi- 
nent friends and supporters. 

As this G&tha is the most important portion of the 
whole Zend-Avesta for giving an accurate knowledge of 
Zarathushtra's teaching and activity, a translation of the 

^ See the text, with a literal Latin and the commentary on it, ibid., p|». 
translation, in the author's German 59-154, 
work on the OAthas, vol. ii. pp. a-x8, ^ 
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irhole of it is submitted to the reader in the following 
pages. 

I. (Yas. xliii.) 

1. Blessed is he, blessed is every one, to whom Ahura- 
mazda, ruling by his own will, shall grant the two ever- 
lasting powers (health and immortality). For this very 
good I beseech Thee (Ahuramazda). Mayest Thou through 
Thy angel of piety, Armaiti, gr^e me happiness, the good 
true things, and the possession of the good mind. 

2. I believe Thee to be the best being of all, the source 
of light for the world. Every one shall choose Thee (be- 
lieve in Thee) as the source of light. Thee, O Mazda, most 
beneficent spirit ! Thou createdst all good true tilings by 
means of the j^ower of Thy good mind at any time, and 
promisedst us (who believe in Thee) a long life. 

3. This very man (Sraosha) may go (and lead us) to 
Paradise, he who used to show us the right paths of hap- 
piness both in the earthly life and in that of the soul, in 
the present creations, where Thy spirit dwells, the living, 
the faithful, the generous, the beneficent, 0 Mazda ! 

4. I will believe Thee to be the powerful benefactor, 0 
Mazda ! For Thou givest with Thy hand, filled with helps, 
good to the righteous man, as well as to the wicked, by 
means of the warmth of the fire ^ strengthening the good 
things. For this reason the vigour of the good mind has 
fallen to my lot. 

5. Thus I believed in Thee, 0 Ahuramazda! as the fur- 
therer (of what is good) ; because I beheld Thee to be the 
primeval cause of life in the creation, for Thou, who hast 
rewards for deeds and words, hast given evil to the bad and 
good to the good. I will believe in Thee, 0 Ahura ! in the 
last (future) period of creation. 

6. In whatever period of my life I believed in Thee, 
0 Mazda, munificent spirit! in that Thou earnest with 

^ The fire is supposed in the Zend-Avesta and the Vedas to be spread 
evety where as the cause of all life* 
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wealth, and with the good mind through whose actions our 
settlements thrive. To these (men who are present) Ar- 
maitii tells the everlasting laws, given by Thy intellect, 
which nobody may abolish. 

7. Thus I believed in Thee, 0 Aliuramazda ! as the fur- 
therer (of what is good) ; therefore he (Sraoslia) came to 
me and asked : Wlio art thou ? whose son art thou ? How 
dost thou at present think to increase and improve thy 
settlements and their beings (to increase the power of the 
good mind in all thy territories where thou appearest) ? 

8. I replied to him : Firstly, I am Zarathushtra. I will 
show myself as a destroyer to the wicked, as well as be a 
comforter for the righteous man. As long as I can praise 
and glorify Thee, 0 Mazda ! I shall enlighten and awaken 
all that aspire to property (who wish to separate them- 
selves from the nomadic tribes and become settlers in a 
certain country). 

9. Thus I believed in Thee, 0 Aliuramazda ! as the fur- 
therer (of what is good) ; therefore he came to me with the 
good mind (and I asked him) : To whom dost thou wish 
the increase of this life should be communicated ? Stand- 
ing at Thy fire amongst Thy worshippers who pray to Thee, 
I will be mindful of righteousness (to improve all good 
things) as long as I shall be able. 

10. Thus inayest Thou grant me righteousness. Then I 
shall call myself, if accompanied by the angel of piety, a 
pious obedient man. And I will ask in behalf of both of 
us 2 whatever Thou inayest be asked. For the king will, 
as it is only allowed to mighty men, make Thee for Thy 
answers a mighty fire (to cause Thy glory and adoration to 
be spread over many countries like the splendour of a large 
blazing flame). 

1 1. Thus I believed in Thee, 0 Aliuramazda ! as the fur- 
therer (of what is good) ; therefore he (Sraosha) came to 

^ The spirit of earth. and renown the prophet is here pray- 

* This refers to Zarathushtra and ing. 

Xava Visht&spa, for whose welfare 
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me with the good mind. For since I, who am your most 
obedient servant amongst men, am ready to destroy the 
enemies first by the recital of your i words, so tell me the 
best to be done. 

12. And when Thou earnest to instruct me, and taughtest 
me righteousness ; then Thou gavest me Thy command not 
to appear (before large assemblies as a prophet), without 
having received a (special) revelation, before the angel 
Sraosha, endowed with the sublime righteousness wliich 
may impart your righteous things to the two fricLion woods 
(by means of which the holiest fire, the source of all good 
in the creation, is produced) for the benefit (of all beings), 
shall have come to me. 

13. Then I believed in Thee, 0 Ahuramazdal as the 
furtherer (of what is good) ; therefore he came to me with 
the good mind. Let me obtain the things which I wished 
for ; grant me the gift of a long life : none of you may 
detain it from mo for the benefit of the good creation sub- 
ject to Thy dominion. 

14. Therefore (Sraosha), the powerful proprietor (of 
all good), communicated to me, his friend, knowledge of 
Thy helps (Thy powers) ; for endowed with all the gifts 
granted by Thee, as to the various kinds of speech, like 
all other men who recite Thy prayers, I was resolved upon 
making my appearance (in public as a prophet). 

* 15. Thus I believed in Thee, 0 Ahuramazda ! as the 
furtherer (of what is good) ; therefore he came to me with 
the good mind. May the greatest happiness brightly blaze 
out of these flames 1 May the number of the worshippers 
of the liar (evil spirit) diminish! may all those (that are 
here present) address themselves to the priests of the holy 
fire! 

16. Thus prays, 0 Ahuramazda! Zarathushtra and every 
holy (pure) man for all that choose (as their guide) the 
most beneficent spirit. May vitality and righteousness 

^ This refers to Ahuramazda and the archangels forming the celestial 
council. 
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(the foundations of the good creation) , become predomi- 
nant in the world! In every being which beholds the 
sun’s light may Armaiti (the spirit of piety) reside ! She 
who causes all growth by her actions through the good 
mind. 


2. (Yas. xliv.) 

1. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
whether your friend (Sraosha) be willing to recite his own 
hymn as prayer to my friend (Frashaoshtra or Vishtdspa), 
0 Mazda ! and whether he would come to us with the good 
mind, to perform for us true actions of friendship^ 

2. That I shall ask Tliee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
How arose the best (present) life (this world) ? By what 
means are the present things (the world) to be supported? 
That spirit, the beneficent (Vohu-man&) 0 righteous Mazda! 
is the guardian of the beings to ward off from them every 
evil ; He is the promoter of all life. 

3. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
Who was in the beginning the father and creator of right- 
eousness ? Who created the path of the sun and stars ? 
Who causes the moon to increase and wane but Thou ? 
This I wish (to know), 0 Mazda! besides what I know 
(already). 

4. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura] 
Who is holding the earth and the skies above it ? Who 
made the waters and the trees of the .field? Who is in 
the winds and storms that they so quickly run ? Who is 
the creator of the good-minded beings, 0 Mazda ? 

5. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
Who created the lights of good effect and the darkness ? 
Who created the sleep of good effect and the activity? 
Who (created) morning, noon, and night, reminding the 
priest always of his duties ? 

^ The meaninif is, the prophet would make comrounications to hia 
wants to ascertain from Ahuramasda, (the prophet’s) friend, 
whether or not the angel Sraosha 
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6 . That I shall, ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura ! 
Whether these (verses) which I shall recite, are really 
thus ?i (a) Armaiti doubles righteousness by her actions. 
( 6 ) He collects wealth with the good mind, (c) For whom 
hast thou made the imperishable cow Efi.ny 8 -skereti ? 2 

7 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
Who has prepared the Bactrian (berehhdha) home with its 
properties? Who fashioned, by a weaving motion, the 
excellent son out of the father ? 3 To become acquainted 
with these things, I approach Thee, 0 Mazda, beneficent 
spirit ! creator of all beings ! 

8 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
What soul (what guardian angel) may tell me good things, 
to perform five times (a day) ^ the duties which are en- 
joined by Thyself, 0 Mazda 1 and to recite those prayers 
which are communicated for the welfare (of all beings) by 
the good mind. Whatever good, intended for the increase 
of* life, is to be had, that may come to me. 

9 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura ! How 
shall I bl 6 ss that creed which Thy friend (Sraosha), who 
protects it with a true and good mind in the assembly (of the 
heavenly spirits), ought to promulgate to the mighty king ? 

10 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura 1 The 
faith which, being the best of all, may protect my posses- 
sion, and may really produce the good things, by means of 
the words and actions of Armaiti (the spirit of earth). My 
heart wishes (it is my lively desire) that I may know 
Thee, 0 Mazda I 

^ Here are quoted the first phrases sticks, which was in ancient times 
of three ancient prayers which are no the ra'ost sacred way of bringing into 
longer known. existence the fire, commonly called 

3 This is a mythological name of ‘ Ahuramazda’sson.' See the author’s 
the earth, to be found in the Gd.thas work on the G&thas, vol. ii. pp. 8i, 82. 
only. It means ** producing the two * The so-called fiVe gA^hs : Havant, 
friction woods (two wooden sticks, from6toio Hapithwina, 10A.M, 
by means of rubbing which fire was to 3 P.ir. ; Uzay6irina, from 3 to 6 p.Ji. 
produced).’* See the author’s work (sunset) ; Aiwisrfithrema, from 6 to 12 
on the G&thas, vol. ii. pp. 91, 92. < p.h. ; Gshahina, from 12 p.m. to 6 
* This refers tp the production of a.M. 
fire by the friction of two wooden 
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11. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
How Armaiti 1 may visit those men to whom the belief in 
Thee, 0 Mazda ! is preached ? By those I am there 
acknowledged (as a prophet); but all dissenters -are regarded 
as my enemies. 

12 . That I sliall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
Who is the righteous man and who the impious, after 
whom I wish to inquire ? With which of the two is the 
evil (spirit), and with which the good one ? Is it not right 
to consider the impious man who attacks me or Thee to 
be an evil one ? 

13 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
How shall we drive away the destruction (destroyer) from 
this place to those who, full of disobedience, do not respect 
righteousness in keeping it, nor care about the thriving 
of the good mind (that it may be diffused all over the 
earth) ? 

14 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura ! 
How shall I deliver the dest :oyer into the hands of truth, 
to be annihilated by means of the hymns for Thy praise ? 
If Thou, 0 Mazda! communicatest to me an efficacious 
spell to be applied against the impious man, then I will 
destroy every difficulty and every misfortune. 

15 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
When or to whom of the lords givest Thou as proprietor 
this fat flock (of sheep), two armies being gathered for k 
combat in silence, by means of those sayings which Thou, 
0 Mazda ! art desirous of pronouncing ? 

16 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
Who killed the hostile demons of different shapes, to enable 
me to become acquainted with the rules established for the 
course of the two lives (physical and spiritual) ? So may 
the angel Sraosha, assisted by the good mind, shine for 
every one towards whom Thou art propitious. 

1 This refers to the wanderings of agriculture and the arts of a more 
Armaiti, the spirit of earth, by which civilised life, 
is to be understood the progress of 
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17 . That I Shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
How may I come, 0 Mazda ! to your dwelling-place (that 
of God and the angels) to hear you sing? Aloud I ex- 
press my wish to obtain the help of (the angel of) health, 
and that of immortality, by means of that hymn which is 
a treasure of truth. 

1 8 . Hiat I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
How shall I, 0 Eighteous I spend this gift, ten pregnant 
mares and a camel,'^ to obtain in future the two powers of 
health and immortality, in the same 'way as Thou hast 
granted them to these men (to others knowm to the pro- 
phets) ? 

19 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
How is the first intellect2 of that man, who does not return 
(what he has received) to the offerer of this gift, 3 of him who 
does not grant anything to the speaker of truth ? For the 
last intellect of this man (his doing) is already known to 
me. 

20 . What, 0 good ruler Mazda! are the Devas (evil 
spirits) V Thus I might ask Thee for those who attack 
the good existence (the good beings), by whose means the 
priest and prophet of the idols expose the earth (the 
cultivated countries) to destruction ; and (I wish to know 
beaides) what the false prophet has gained by doing so. * 
Do not, 0 Eighteous ! grant him a field to fence it in (to 

^ make it his own property). 

3, (Yas. xlv.) 

I. All ye, who have come from near and far, should 
now listen and hearken to what I shall proclaim. Now 
the wise have manifested this universe as a duality. Let 

^ This refers to a sacrifice. Sacri- first intellect is that which is innate 
fices of animals were customary in in the soul, which came from heaven ; 
Zarathushtra’s time. the last is that one which man him* 

The first and last intellects^ are self acquires by experience, 
notions of the Zoroastrian philo- 3 is to say, * who is ungrateful 
Sophy; see the fourth Essay. The towards God.* 

L 
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not the miscliief-maker destroy the second life, since 
he, the wicked, chose with his tongue the pernicious 
doctrines. 

2. I will proclaim the two primeval spirits of the world, 
of' whom tlie incroaser thus spoke to the destroyer : Do 
not thoughts, do not words, do not wisdoms, nor doctrines, 
do not speeches, nor actions, do not meditations, do not 
souls follow us ? 

3. 1 will proclaim the primeval (thought) of this life 
wliich Almramazda, who knows it, spoke unto me; for 
tliose of you who do not carry my word into practice so as 
I think and speak it, the end of the life will come. 

4. I will proclaim the Best in this life. Mazda knows 
it in truth, who created it as the father of the Good Mind 
who is working (in the minds); its daughter is Devotion 
(Armaiti) with good works. The Lord (Ahura) who is 
giving all (good things) cannot be deceived. 

5. I will proclaim the word which the Most Beneficent 
(the source of all prosperity) spoke to me, which is the 
best for men to hear. All those who give a hearing to 
this iny word, will be free from all defects and reach im- 
mortality. Mazda is Lord through the instrumentality of 
,lho Good Mind. 

6. I will proclaim, as the greatest of all things, that one 
should be good, praising only righteousness. Ahura- 
mazda will hear those who are bent on furthering! (all* 
that is good). May He whose goodness is communicated 
by the Good Mind, instruct me in his best wisdom. 

7. All that have been living, and will be living, subsist 
by means of His bounty only. The soul of the righteous 
attains to immortality, but that of the wicked man has 
everlasting punishment. Such is the rule of Ahuramazda, 
whose the creatures are. 

8. Him whom I wish to extol with my praises I now 
behold with (my) eye, knowing him to be Ahuramazda, 
the reality of the good mind, deed, and word. Let us thus 

1 Literally, “ who are good with the increasing (beneficent) spirit.” 
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set down our gifts of praise in the dwelling-place of the 
heavenly singers (angels). 1 

9. Him I wish to adore with my good mind, Him who 
gives us fortune and misfortune according to His will. 
May Ahuramazda make our progeny (and) cattle thrive, 
that of the master as well as that of the servant, by pro- 
ducing in them the good qualities of the Good Mind. 

10. Him I wish to extol with the prayers of my devo- 
tion, who calls himself Ahuramazda, that is,=^ He knows 
with his true and good mind, and gives to this world the 
freedom from defects and immortality, which are in His 
possession, as two permanently active powers. 

1 1. Whoever thinks the idols and all those men besides, 
who think of mischief only, to be base, and distinguishes 
such people from those who think of the right ; his friend, 
brother, or father is Ahuramazda. This is the beneficent 
revelation of the supreme fire-priest. 

4. (Yas. xlvi.) 

1. To what land shall I turn ? whither shall I go in 
turning? owing to the desertion of the master (Zara- 
thushtra) and his companion ? None of the servants pay 
revererice to me, nor do the wicked rulers of the country. 
How shall I worship Thee further, 0 Ahuramazda ? 

2. I know that I am helpless. Look at me being 
amongst few men, for I have few men (I have lost my 
followers or they have left me); I implore Thee weeping, 
0 Ahura I who grantest happiness as a friend gives (a pre- 
sent) to his friend. The good of the good mind is in thy 
own possession, 0 Eighteous ! ^ 

4. The wicked man enjoys the fields of the angel of 
truth who is protecting the earth in the district as well as 

1 The meaning is that our prayers, dently to Zarathushtra’s persecution, 
offered here, may go up to heaven, to The third verse, consisting of several 
be heard before the throne of God. sentences which seem not to be con- 

> What follows is an explanation of nected with each other, is omitt^ 
the meaning of the name Ahuramazda. See the author’s work on the GAthas^ 

* These two verses (1, 2) refer evi- voh ii. pp. 130, 131, 
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in the province ; but by choosing evil, instead of good, he 
cannot succeed in his deeds. Whoever drives him out of 
his dominion, or out of his property, 0 Mazda ! he is going 
further on the paths of good intellect.^ 

5. If in future a ruler takes hold of one who trespasses 
the law, or if a nobleman takes hold of one who violates 
the bonds of friendship, or if a righteous man, living 
righteously, takes hold of a wicked man : he shall then, 
having learned it, inform the master; into distress and 
utter want he sliall be thrown to be unhappy.2 

6. But whoever, although he may be able, does not go 
to him (the chief of the community), he may, however, 
follow the customs of the untruth now prevailing.^ For 
he is a wicked man whom another wicked one considers 
to be the best, and he is a righteous man whose friend is 
a righteous one. Such sayings of old hast Thou revealed, 
0 Aliura ! 

7. Who 4 is appointed protector of my property, 0 
Mazda! when the wicked en(’eavour to hurt me? who 
else, if not Thy fire, and Thy mind, through whose opera- 
tion Thou hast created rightful existence (good beings), 
0 Ahural Tell me the power necessary for upholding 

'the religion. 

8. Whoever spoils my estates, and does not choose me 
by bowing before my fire (the symbol of the deity), retri- 
bution may be made to him for his person in the same 
way. He sliall bo excluded from every good possession, 
but not from a bad one filled up with evils, 0 Mazda ! 

9. Who is that man, who whilst supporting me, made 


^ It is considered to be a good work 
to destroy the enemies of agriculture, 
because by laying waste the culti- 
vated soil they cause great damage to 
the good creation. 

** This and the following verses re- 
fer to the breaking of solemn pro- 
mises (called miihrat see Vend, iv.) 
and apostasy. 

* The meaning is that a man, who 


does not assist in punishing such 
crimes as apostasy and promise-break* 
ing, is himself an iuhdel and no more 
to be recognised as a member of the 
Zoroastrian community. 

* This verse is one of the most cele- 
brated prayers used by -the Parsis 
now-a-days. It is the so-oaUed Sroah 
hdg. 
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me first acquainted with thee as tlie most venerable being, 
as the beneficent righteous Lord?l The true sayings 
revealed by the maker of the earth 2 come to my hands by 
means of thy good mind. 

10. Whatever man, or woman, 0 Ahuramazda! per- 
forms the best actions, knowm to thee, for the benefit of this 
(earthly) life, promoting thus the truth for the angel of truth, 
and spreading thy rule through the good mind, as well as 
gratifying all those men, who are gathered round me, to 
adore (the heavenly spirits) : all these I will lead over the 
bridge of the gatherer (heavenly bridge ^ to Paradise). 

1 1. The sway is given into the hands of the priests and 
prophets of idols, who by their (atrocious) actions, endea- 
vour to destroy human life. Actuated b^ their own 
spirit and mind, they ought to avoid the bridge of the 
gatherer, to remain for ever in the dwelling-place of de- 
struction (hell). 

12. When after the defeat of the enemy Fryana the 
true rites (fire-worship and agriculture) arose amongst the 
(Iranian) tribes, and their allies, thou fencedst with stakes 
the earth’s settlements. Thus Ahuramazda, having fenced 
them all, assigned them to those men (his worshippers) as 
property .4 

13. Whoever amongst men pays reverence zealously 
to Spitama Zarathushtra, such a one is fit to deliver in 
public his lore. To him (Zarathushtra) Ahuramazda 
entrusted life (the existence of all good beings to protect 
them); for him he established through the good mind the 
settlements ; him we think to be your good friend (that is, 
of thyself and thy angels), O Righteous ! 

^ This refers very likely to the which can be facilitated to the de- 
g^mh urvdt “ the soul of earth,” to ceased by prayers recited for him. 
whose oracles the prophet was con- * Here the origin of the gaHhas^ 
stantly listening. “possessions, estates,” so frequently 

*Lit. “the cutter of the cow,” alluded to in the Zendavesta, is de- 
see p. 147. scribed. W'e must understand by 

* None can enter Paradise •jrithout them the original settlements of the 
having first passed the “bridge of the Iranians exposed to constant attacks 
gatherer” {Chinvat)^ the passing of on the part of nomadic tribes. 
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14. Zarathuslitra ! Who is thy sincere friend (to assist 
in performing) the great work ? Or, who will deliver it in 
public ? The very man to do it, is Kav& VishtS,spa. I 
will worship through the words of the good mind all those 
whom thou hast elected at the (heavenly) meeting. 

15. Ye sons of H^chad-aspa Spitama! to you I will 
speak; because you distinguish right from wrong. By 
means of your actions, the truth, (contained) in the ancient 
commandments of Ahura, has been founded. 

16. Venerable Frashoshtra! Go thou with those helpers 
wliom we both have elected for the benefit of the world 
(the good beings), to that field where Devotion resides, 
attended by Eighteousness, where the stores of the Good 
Mind may be acquired, where is the dwelling-place of 
Ahuramazda (i.e.. Paradise). 

17. Where from you only blessings, not curses, ^ vener- 
able wise Jamtispas ! are to be heard, always (protecting) 
the goods of the leader and performer of the sacred rites, 
namely of Ahuramazda himself, 'endowed with great intel- 
lectual power. 

18. For him, who bestowed most favours on me, I 
collect all the best of my goods (acquired) through the 
Good Mind. But to their last shifts I will put all those, 
Mazda, 0 righteous ! who have put us to them. I will 
beseech you to assist me. Such is my decision conceived 
according to my intellect and understanding. 

19. Whoever makes this very life increase by means of 
righteousness, to the utmost for me, who am Zarathushtra 
myself, to him the first (earthly) and the other (spiritual) 
life will be granted as a reward, together with all goods to 
be had on the imperishable earth. Thou art the very 
owner of all these things to the greatest extent, thou who 
art my friend, 0 Mazda ! 

^ When on earth, they used to pro- wordg can he heard from them. They 
nounce curses as well as blessings, were oelebrated Magi (mo^am). 

But in Paradise only good, no bad, 
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VIII. — THE LAST* THREE GATHAS (SPENTA-MAINYU, Yas. 
xlvii.-l. ; VOHG-KHSHATHREM, Yas. li. ; VAHISIITOISHTI, 
Yas. liii.) 1 

These three collections of ancient hymns are much 
smaller than the first two; the. lourth and fifth consist 
only of one HS, (chapter) each. Merely a short account 
of them will be given, with a translation of a fe^v- verses. 
The several chapters, except ihe last of the third Gatha 
(Yas. 1 .), form nowhere a whole as regards composition, 
but are generally mere collections of detached verses, 
which were pronounced on different occasions, either by 
Zarathushtra himself, or by his disciples. While in the 
first two 6S,thas the majority of the verses car be traced 
to Zarathushtra himself, in these last three Gathas most 
of the verses appear to be the work of the master’s dis- 
ciples, such as JS-maspa, Frash6shtra, and Visht&spa, and 
some verses are perhaps the work of their pupils, as they 
themselves are therein spoken of (especially in Yas. li.) 
with great reverence. 

Yas. xlvii. i. Ahuramazda gives through the beneficent 
Spirit, appearing in the best thought, and in recti- 
tude of action and speech, to this world (universe), 
perfection (Haurvat§,t) and immortality (Ameretdt), * 
wealth (Khshathra) and devotion (Armaiti).^ 

2. From his (Ahuramazda’s) most beneficent spirit 
all good has sprung in the words which are pro- 
nounced by the tongue of the Good Mind (FbM 
mand), and the works wrought by the hands of 
Armaiti (spirit of earth). By means of such know- 
ledge Mazda himself is the father of all rectitude 
(in thought, word, and deed). 

Yas. xlviii 4. He who created, by means of his wisdom. 


1 See the author’s German work, only God and Spirit, in whom good 
vol. ii. pp. 20-38 and 155-217. and evil both originate. , All the 

* Ahuramazda is in this, and the Ameshaspentas (archangels) of the 
following two verses, described as the later Farsiism are only his gifts. 
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the good and evil mind in thinking, words, and 
deeds, rewards liis obedient followers with pro- 
sperity. Art Thou (Mazda!) not he, in whom the 
final cause of both intellects (good and evil) exists? 

10. When will appear, 0 Mazda! the men of vigour 
and courage to pollute that intoxicating liquor (the 
Soma) ? This diabolical art makes the idol-priests 
so overbearing, and the evil spirit, reigning in the 
countries, increases (this pride).l 

Yas. xlix. 4 . Those poor (wretches) who, instigated by 
their base minds, cause mischief and ruin to the 
wealthy (settlers) tlirough the spells uttered by 
their tongues, who are devoid of all good works and 
find delight in evil doings only ; such men produce 
the demons {devas) by means of their pernicious 
thoughts. 

5 . Mazda himself, and the prayers (offered by men), 
and every one who is a truly noble son of Armaiti, 
(the earth), as well as all that arc in Thy dominions> 
0 Ahura ! will protect this faith (Zoroastrian reli- 
gion) by means of the good (inborn) mind. 

11. The spirits (of the deceased) 2 are fighting against 
the wicked, evil-minded, evil-speaking, evil-doing, 
evil-thinking, disbelievers (in the true god, Ahura- 
mazda). Such men will go to hell ! 

Yas. 1. 6 . Zarathushtra is the prophet who, through his * 
wisdom 3 and truth, utters in words the sacred 
thoughts (mantras). Through his tongue he makes 
known to the world, the laws given by my 4 -intel- 
lect, the mysteries hidden in my mind. 

^ This verse refers to the Brahmanio pire upon the kingdom of light and 
Soma worship, which, as the cause of goodness, is fravash% guardian 
so much evil, was cursed by Zara- spirit,” which name is, however, 
thushtra. See the second section of never to be met with in the Gd^thas. 
the fourth Essay. ^ Lit. through mas^ia ** which 

* In the original urvdtid, “ souls. word is, now and then, used in the 
In the other books the common name appellative sense ** wisdom.” 
of the spirits of the deceased pious * The speaker in this verse, as weU 
Zoroastrians, who are hghting against as in the whole 50th chapter, is the 
the attacks made by the hellish em- ffSuihiirvd. 
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10. All tte luminaries with their bright appearances, 
all that is' endowed with a radiant eye by the good 
mind, stars and the sun, the day's foreteller, wander 
(in their spheres) to Thy praise, 0 rignteous Ahura- 
mazda I 

Yas. li. 6. Ahuramazda bestows, through His power, the 
best of all upon him who brings offerings to please 
Him; but the worst of all will fall to the Ic^ of him 
who does not worship God in the last time of the 
world (when the good is engaged in a hard struggle 
against the bad). 

7. Thou who hast created earth, water, and trees, 
give me immortality (Ameretat) and prosperity 
(Haurvat 4 t ),0 Mazda, most beneficent spirit ! Those 
everlasting powers I will praise with a good mind. 

15. Zarathushtra assigned in times of yore, as a re- 
ward to the Magavas 1 the Paradise where first of 
all Mazda Himself had gone! You (0 Amesha- 
spentasl) have in your hands through your good and 
true mind those two powers ^ (to obtain everlasting 
life). 

16. Kav§. VishtS-spa obtained, through the possession 
of the spiritual power (maya), and through the 
verses which the good mind had revealed, that 
knowledge which Ahuramazda Himself, as the cause 
of truth, has invented. 

17. Frash6shtra, the noble, wished to see my High- 
lands {berekhdha Jcehrpa, i,e,, Bactria), to propagate 
there the good religion. May Ahuramazda bless 
this undertaking 1 cry aloud that they may aspire 
after truth ! 

18. The wise JS,m§,spas, the noble, the illustrious, who 
have the good mind with truth, prefer the settled 

^ This word is the originiU form of it seems to have denoted the earliest 
*‘Magi,’* which name was given in followers of Zarathushtra. 
later times to all the Persian priests. * These are Ameretdtjtmd ffaurva* 
Its form in the cuneiform inscriptions tdty the last two of the seven arch- 
is magush. According to this verse angels in the Parslism of later times. 
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life,l saying : Let me have it, because I cling to Thee, 
0 Ahuramazda ! 

Yas. liii. i. It is reported that Zarathushtra Spitama pos- 
sessed the best good ; for Ahuramazda granted him 
all that may be obtained by means of a sincere 
worship, for ever, all that promotes the good life, 
and he is giving the same to all those who keep 
the words, and perform the actions, enjoined by the 
good religion. 

IX. — ^YASNA HAPTANIIAITI, AND THE MINOR TEXTS OF THE 
OLD YASNA. 

The Yasna haptaiihaiti, or as its name indicates, the 
Yasiui of seven Has (comprising the sections from Yas. 
XXXV. to xli.), though written in the Gatha dialect, is to be 
distinguished from the GS^thas. It is undoubtedly very 
old, but tliere is no sufficient evidence to trace it to Zara- 
thushtra himself. Its contents are simple prayers, in 
prose, which are to be offered to Ahuramazda, the Amesha- 
spentas, and the Fravashis; to the fire, as the symbol of 
Ahuramazda who appears in its blazing flame (Yas. xxxvi. 
i) ; to the earth and other female spirits (called gend, 
“wife,” Greek, (/ynS, see Yas. xxxviii. i), such aStthe angel 
presiding over food (izhd, corresponding to ild, a name 
of the earth in the Veda), devotion, speech, &c. ; to the 
waters, to the animating spirit of creation, and to all beings 
of the good creation. Compared with the G§.thas, they 
represent the Zoroastrian religion not in its original un- 
altered, but in a somewhat developed and altered state. 
The high philosophical ideas which are laid down in Zara- 
thushtra^s own hymns, are partially abandoned, and par- 
tially personified ; and the philosophical, theological, and 

^ This can be understood only, if tribes, who were inimical to this new 
one bears in mind, that the Zoro^ mode of life, continued to lead the 
Astrian religion arose at the time of pastoral life of their ancestors. Agri- 
transition from pastoral life to agri- culture was considered as a religious 
culture. The kindred Brahmanical duty by the ancient Zoroastrians. 
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moral doctrines have given way to the custom, which has 
lasted to the present time, of addressing prayers to all 
beings of a good nature, irrespective of their being mere 
abstract nouns (such as Asha, ‘‘rightfulness, truth,” or 
Voh'dmand, “good thought”), or real objects (such as 
waters, trees, or fire). The formula, with which here and in 
the later Yasna (for which the Yama hajptanhaiti has un- 
doubtedly furnished the model) the prayers begin, viz., 
yammaidi, “ we worship,” is entirely strange to the GS^thas, 
as well as the invocation of waters, female spirits, &c. ; 
even the name Ameshaspenta (except in the heading of Yas. 
xxviii. I, see p. 147) as the general tcriri for the highest 
angels, and the term Fravashi, which is so extremely fre- 
quent in the later A vesta literature, are never to oe met 
with in those metrical compositions. 

Although the Yasna haptanhaiti is more recent than the 
GS^thas, still it has just claims to be considered as more 
ancient and original than the sections of the later Yasna. 
A very striking proof, besides the difference of dialect, is 
that the objects of worship are much fewer than in the 
later prayers; thus, for instance, the six seasons, the five 
divisions of the day, the five G^thas, Zoroaster, the sacred 
twigs (Barsom), the sacred drink (Homa), &c., are never 
mentioned in the Yasna of seven chapters. It formed 
originally a separate book, and was very likely composed 
bjt one of the earliest successors of Zoroaster, as it stands 
intermediate between the G&thas and the later Yasna, in 
point of style. 

The following are some extracts from it : — 

Yas. XXXV. I. We worship Ahuramazda the righteous 
master of righteousness. We worship the Amesha- 
spentas (the archangels), the possessors of good, the 
givers of good. We worship the whole creation of 
the righteous spirit, both the spiritual and earthly, 
all that supports (raises) the welfare of the good 
creation, and the spread of the good Mazdayasnian 
» religion. 
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2. We praise all -good thoughts, all good words, all 
good deeds, which are and will he (which are being 
done and which have been done),'^ and we likewise 
keep clean and pure all that is good. 

3. 0 Ahuramazda, thou righteous happy being! we 
strive to think, to speak, and to do, only what of 
all actions may be best fitted to promote the two 
lives (that of the body and that of the soul). 

4. We beseech the spirit of earth by means of these 
best works (agriculture) to grant us beautiful and 
fertile fields, to the believer as well as to the un- 
believer, to him who has riches as well as to him 
who has no possession. 

Yas. xxxvii. i. Thus we worship Ahuramazda, who 
created the spirit of earth and righteousness, and 
who created the good 'waters and trees, and the 
luminaries, and the earth, and all good things. 

2. Him we worship by the first prayers which were 
made by the spirit of earth, because of his power 
and greatness and good works. 

3. We worship him in calling him by the Ahura 

names which were chosen by Mazda himself, and 
which are the most beneficent. We worship him 
with our bodies and souls. We worship him as 
(being united with) the spirits (Fravashis) of righte- 
ous men and women. *> 

4. We worship righteousness, the all-good (Ashem 
vahishtem), all that is very excellent, beneficent, 
immortal, illustrious, every thing that is good. 

Yaana xii. is written in the Gdtha diklect, and contains 
a formula, by which the ancient Iranians, who were weary 
of worshipping the Devas (Brahmanical gods) and of the 
nomadic life, were received into the new religious com- 
munity established by Zarathushtra Spitama. 

1 The words verczt/amnannmchd words, yadachd ** (yet) now,” and 
rdvercizyamnandmekd are evidently anyadacM, “not now,'’ i.e., either in 
only an explanatory note on the rare the future, or in the past. • 
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1. I cease to be a^Deva (worshipper). I profess to be a 
Zoroastrian Mazdayasnian (worshipper of Ahurarnazda), an 
enemy of the Devas, and a devotee of Ahura, a praiser of 
the immortal benefactors (Ameshaspentas), a worshipper 
of the immortal benefactor^. I ascribe all good things to 
Ahurarnazda, who is good, and has good, who is righteous, 
brilliant, glorious', who is the originator of all the best 
things, of the spirit of nature (j^dush), of righteousner3, of 
the luminaries, and the self-shiniug brightness which is in 
the luminaries. 

2. I choose (follow, profess) the beneficent Armaiti, the 
good ; may she be mine ! I abominate all fraud and in- 
jury committed on the spirit of earth, and all damage and 
destruction of the quarters of the Mazdayasnians. 

3. I allow the good spirits, who reside on this earth in 
the good animals (as cows, sheep, &c.), to go and roam 
about free according to their pleasure. I praise, besides, 
all that is offered with prayer to promote the growth of 
life. I wiU cause neither damage nor destruction to the 
quarters of the Mazdayasnians, neither with my body nor 
my soul. 

4. I forsake the Devas, the wicked, bad, wrongful origi- 
nators of mischief, the most baneful, destructive, and basest 
of beings. I forsake the Devas and those like Devas, the 
sorcerers and those lik-e sorcerers, and any beings whatever 
of such kinds. I forsake them with thoughts, words, and 
deeds ; I forsake them hereby publicly, and declare that 
all lie and falsehood is to be done away with. 

5. 6. In the same way as Zarathushtra, at the time 
when Ahurarnazda was holding conversations and meet- 
ings with him, and both were conversing with each other, 
forsook the Devas, so do I forsake the Devas, as the righteous 
Zarathushtra did, 

7, Of what party the waters are, of what party the trees, 
and the animating spirit of nature ; of what party Ahura- 
mazda is, who has created* this spirit and the righteous 
^man; of what party Zarathushtra, and Kavfi. Visht&spa, 
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and rrash6shtra, and J^m^spa were; of what party all the 
ancient fire-priests (Soshyantd), the righteous spreaders of 
truth, were — of the same party^ and creed (am I). 

8. I am a Mazdayasnian, a Zoroastrian Mazdayasnian. 
I profess this religion by praising and preferring it to 
others (the Deva religion). I praise the thought which 
is good, I praise the word which is good, I praise the work 
which is good. 

9. I praise the Mazdayasnian religion, and the righteous 
brotherhood which it establishes and defends against ene- 
mies, the Zoroastrian Ahuryan religion, which is the 
greatest, best, and most prosperous of ail that are, and 
that will be. I ascribe all good to Ahuramazda. This 
shall be the praise (profession) of the Mazdayasnian 
religion. 


X. — THE LATER YASNA. 

This part of the Yasna, which is written in the common 
Avesta language, is of mach less importance, as regards 
the history of the Zoroastrian religion, than the older 
Yasna. Its contents are, however, of various natures, and 
consist , evidently either of fragments of othe^ books, or of 
short independent writings. Thus, for instance, the chap- 
ters i.-viii. contain the preliminary prayers to the Ijashne 
ceremony (seep. 139); chapters ix.-xi. refer to the pre- 
paration and drinking of the Homa juice ; chapter lvii.*is 
a Yasht, or sacrificial prayer, addressed to the angel Srosh; 
chapters xix.-xxi. are commentaries (Zend) on the most 
sacred prayers, Yathd ahd vairyd, Ashem vohu^ and YihM 
lidtd'm. 

Eefraining from giving a full account of it, we shall 
notice here only some remarkable passages, and translate 
a few extracts. 

In Yas. viii. $-8 there is a short prayer, concluding 
with a benediction by the high-priest, the two last verses 

^ The word used is varana, mrena, lit. ** choioe^’ {var, “to oboose^’]; it 
is, then, applied to religion. 
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of wMch are of particular interest. The higli-priest, who 
calls himself Zarathushtra (see p. i88), addresses all the 
-heads of the various divisions of the* Iranian empire as 
follows 

I, who am Zarathushtra, exhort the heads ^ of houses, 
villages, towns, and countries to think and speak and act 
according to the good Zoroastrian Ahuryan religion. 

8. I bless the splendour and vigour of the whoje rightful 
creation, and I curse2 the distress and wretchedness of the 
whole wrongful creation. 


I. — H6ma Yabht. 

Chapters ix. and x., which compose the so-called Eomcn 
Tasht^ are, strictly speaking, no part of the Yasna, but 
belong to that extensive class of Avesta literature which 
is known by the name of Yashts, or sacrificial invocations 
of a special spiritual being, and which we shall describe 
hereafterl , As to style, these two chapters contain no 
prose, but on close inquiry we find they consist of verses, 
and at the end (Yas. x. 19) they are even called gdthdo, 
“ hymns.” The metre itself is near the Sanskrit Anush- 
tubh (four times eight syllables, with the cesura in the 
middle of every half verse), which has given origin to the 
common Shlokas, but it is apparently often irregular. 
Each half verse consists of seven to nine syllables, the 
normal measure being limited to eight. 

To give the reader an idea of this ancient metre, the 
commencement of this Yasht is here subjoined : 3 — 


1 The word used ia fratcma (S. jpra- 
thama) “ first” It is one of tho Per- 
sian words which are to be found in 
the Old Testament. Its form there 
is partemtm (im is the Hebrew plural 
suffix), by which the grandees of the 
Persian empire are meant. In the 
sense of “ head, chief,” the word ratu 
is more usual in the Avesta. 


^ For blessing and cursing one and 
the same word is used, dfrtndmt. 
The same peculiarity is to be observed 
in the old Hebrew word Urekf to give 
a blessing, and to curse. 

* ere is to be read as a single sylla- 
ble, and the short e does not generally 
constitute a separate syllable. 
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Hdvanim d ratdm d I 
morning priiyer at time at | 
dtarem pairi yaozkdatkefUem I 
(who was) fire everywhere cleaning I 

d dim peresad Zarathmhtrd : I 
Him asked Zarathuslitira : | 

vtspahS ayheush astvatd I 

of the whole life having bodies ) 
gay^M qanvatd ameshaki ? | 

body, brilliant, immortal? j 
Haomd ashava ddraoshd : I 

Haoma righteous death-removing : | 

Ilaomd ashava ddraoshd ; I 
Honia righteous death-removing ; | 

frdmdm kunvanuha qnreteS ; I 

me squeeze out to taste (me) ; | 

yaiha md aparachid . I 

as mo the other all 


ffaomd %ipditjl> Zaraihushtfm 

Homa came to Zarathushtra 

gdthdioscha trdvayafitm, 

and hymns singing. 

K6 nare ahi yim aztm 

Who, man, art thou? whom 1 

« 

srahhtem dddaresa qahi 

the best 1 have seen of his owi 

dad aim paiti-aokhta 

Then to me that one answered 
Azem ahmi Zarathushtra / 

I am O Zarathushtra ! 
d mam ydsanuha Spitamxi / 

to me bring worship, O Spitama 

avi mdm staomaini stdidh 

on me in praising praise 

saoshyafud stavdn. 

fire-priests praised. 


The word Iloma-y which is identical with the Yedic word 
Soma, is used in two senses in the Zend-Avesta. First it 
means the twigs of a particular tree,i the juice of which is 
extracted and drunk before the fire; secondly, they un- 
derstand by it a spirit who has poured his life and vigour 
into that particular plant. Tliere were many stories cur- 
rent in ancient times about the miraculous effects of the 
drinking of the Homa juice (a panacea for all diseases), 
whicli led to the belief, that the performance of this cere- 
mony (wliich is only the Soma worship of the Brahman^, 
very much reformed and refined) proves highly' beneficial 
to body and soul. Tliese stories were embodied in a hymn 
(preserved in Yas. ix.), which contains an enumeration of 
the miracles effected by Homa, composed in his honour. 

The following is a translation of the first part of this 
Yasht : — 

Yas. ix. I. In the forenoon (Havan GS.h) Homa came 
to Zarathuslitra, while he was cleaning around the fire, 2 

^ Tbe Dasturs obtain them from ^ ^Meaning, probably, that he waa 
Persia in a dried state. For their everting evil from the fire by feeding 
l>rcpnration, see section 1 . 3 , of the it around with fuel. ^ 
fourth Essay. 
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and chanting the .GS.thas. Zarathushtra asked him: Who 
art thou, 0 inan ? - who appearest to me the finest in tlie 
whole material creation, having siich a brilliant, immortal 
form of your own .2 

2. Thereupon answered me Homa the righteous, who 
expels death : I am, 0 Zarathushtra ! Homa the righteous, 
who expels death. Address prayers to me, O Spitama! 
and prepare me (the Horn juice) for tasting. Repeat 
about me the two praise hymns,^ as all the other Sosh- 
yants repeated them. 

3. Then spake Zarathushtra: Reverence to Homa! 
Who was the first who prepared thee, 0 Homa 1 for the 
material world ? What blessing was bestowed upon him ? 
What reward did he obtain ? 

4. Thereupon answered me Homa the righteous, who 
expels death : Vivaphao was the first man who prepared 
me for the material world; this blessing was bestowed 
upon him, this reward he obtained, that a son was born 
to him, Yima-khshaeta (JamsliSd) who had abundance of 
flocks, the most glorious of those born, the most sun-like 
of men; that he made; during his reign over her (the 
earth), men and cattle free from death, water and trees 
free from drought, and they were eating inexhaustible food 

5. During the happy reign of Yima there was neither 
cold nor heat, neither decay nor death, nor malice pro- 

educed by the demons ; father and son walked forth, each 
fifteen years old in appearance. 


^ Some MSS. of tlie Yasna with- 
out Pahlavi insert here the phrase; 
Mithrd zay64 Zarathuahtremy “may 
Mithra favour Zarathushtra.” This 
is evidently an Avesta phrase for- 
merly existing in the Pahlavi com- 
mentary, but now translated into 
Mitrdk kh/dpo aito ZaratHshtary and 
the commentary implies that this was 
a friendly salutation proffered by 
Homa oiyhis arrival. Here we have 
a distinot trace of a commentary, or 
Zend, in the Avesta language, which 


has been translated into Pahlavi, 
the usual language of the present 
Zend. 

® The phrase ameresa gay^M atHna^ 
“O imperishable pillar of life,” con- 
cludes the commentary on this sen- 
tence, and is another fragment of the 
original Zend. 

^ Beading Bttwrmini, instead of 
staomaini. The two hymns may be 
the two chapters of this Yasht (Yas. 
ix. and x.), or the two Homa rituals 
(Yas. i.to xi. and xii. to xxvii.), 

M 
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6 . Who was the second man who .prepared thee, 0 
Homal for the material world? What blessing was be- 
stowed upon him ? What reward did he obtain ? 

7 . Thereupon answered me Homa the righteous, who 
expels death : Athwya was the second man who prepared 
me for the material world; this blessing was bestowed 
upon him, this reward he obtained, that a son was born 
to him., Thraetona (Fr^dun) of the hero tribe,l ( 8 .) who 
smote the Serpent (Azhi) DahS,ka which had three mouths, 
three heads, six eyes, a thousand spies , 2 which was of 
enormous strength, a fiendish destroyer, an evil, a devas- 
tator of the Gaethas 3 (settlements), a nuisance which was 
a destroyer of most enormous strength, and (which) Angro- 
mainyush produced in the material world for the destruc- 
tion of the settlements of righteousness .4 

9 . Who was the third man who prepared thee, 0 Homa! 
for the material world ? What blessing was bestowed upon 
him ? What reward did he obtain ? 

10 . Thereupon answered me Homa the righteous, who 
expels death : Thrita the most useful (of the famUy) of 
the S3.mas was the third man who prepared me for the 
material world; this blessing was bestowed upon him, 
this reward he obtained, that two sons were bom to him, 
XJrvfikhshaya and Keresaspa; the one was a judge ad- 
ministering justice, the other a youthful hero who wore 
a sidelocks and carried a club, (ii.) who slew the serpenff 
Srvara^ which devoured horses and men, which was 

^ This is the literal translation of * Beading gaSthd-vayd, in.accord- 
vts 6 sHraydo which may, however, be ance with several old HSS. 
the name of a locality. The Pahlavl * The Pahlavi commentary contains 
translation' is ** of a village the imperfect Avesta phrase: k 6 

of resources ; ** and it explains afzdr- thwdm yim Akurem mazd&m^ “ who 
vUtk by “his house became numer- (worshipped) thee who art Ahura- 
ous from the continued residence of mazda?” probably, 
his forefathers, and was retained by ^ The Pahlavi translates gcAsunh 
the oppression of Bah&k; and his by =: Pers. gSs-bar, “ringlet- 

authority was that lie preserved the wearing.** Compare the epithet 
relatives who had disappeared.” kapardin, “ wearing braided hair,** 

^ In Pahlavi hazAr Z)aj(Mr applied to the Vasishthas, Bigve<U, 

ako pavan gCharako^ “ a thousand vii. 83, 8. 
inquirers tinjust in disposition.^ ^ Pronounced SrHoLrom 
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poisonous and yellow, over whicli yellow poison flowed 
n hand's-breadth high.! On wiiich Keres§,spa cooked 
a beverage in a caldron at the mid-day Lour, and the 
serpent scorched,, hissed, sprang forth, away from the 
caldron, and upset the bpiling water; KeresS,spa Narema- 
nao fled aside frightened. 

12. Who was the fourth man who prepared thee, 0 
Homa! for the material world? What blessing was be- 
stowed upon him ? What reward did he obtain ? 

13. Thereupon answered me Homa the righteous, who 
expels death : Pourushaspa was the fourth man who pre- 
pared me for the materM world; this blessing was be- 
stowed upon him, this reward he obtained, that thou wast 
born to him, thou 0 righteous Zarathushtra ! , of the house 
of Pourushaspa, (who art) opposed to the demons, and of 
the Ahura religion. (14.) Famous in Airyana-vaejo thou, 
0 Zarathushtra! first recitedst the Ahuna-vairya four 
times, with pauses between the verses,^ each successive 
time with a louder recitation.^ (15.) Thou madest all the 
demons hide themselves beneath the earth, who formerly 
flew about the earth in hiunan shape, 0 Zarathushtra! 
who wert the strongest, firmest, most active, swiftest, and 
most triumphant of the creatures of the two spirits (Spento- 
nlainyush and Angro-mainyush). 

16. Then spake Zarathushtra: Eeverence to Homa! 
good is Homa, well-created is Homa, rightly created, of a 
good nature, healing, well-shaped, well-performing, suc- 
cessful, golden-coloured, with hanging tendrils,^ as the 


1 The Pahlavi says, ** as high as a 
horse ; ** ^ also quotes the foUowing 
Avesta phrase : khshva>ipaya vainaiti 
harfinuskf the angry one (?) strikes 
by darting.** 

* The epithet vi-herethwafltem is 
from the root bar =’ Sans. feAft = An, 
take.** In the Brahmanioal 
ritual vikatati (originally vihhara^i) 
is a technical term for pausing after 
each pada, while reciting yerses, 


literally taking asunder the verses. 
The Abuna>vairya formula consists 
of three such padM, lines, or verses. 

* This practice of gradually raising 
the voice with each successive recita- 
tion, is also observed in the Hotri 
ritual of the Brahmans. 

* The Pahlavi translation has narm- 
tdkf with soft tendrils ; *’ but ndm~ 
yds'mh must be traced to the root 
nam, “ to bend downwards.’* 
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best for eating and the most lasting, provision for the 
soul.l 

17. 0 yellow (Homa)! I keep in thee by my word 2 
(thy power of giving) knowledge, strength, victory, health, 
healing, advancement, growth, vigour to the whole body, 
understanding of subjects of every kind. I keep in (thee 
by my word) that (power) that I might wander freely in 
the world, putting an end to troubles (and) annihilating 
th6 destructive powers (of the enemies of the good 
creation). (18.) I keep in (thee by my word) that (power) 
that I might put down the troubles caused by those whose 
very nature is to give troubles, such as the demons and 
(bad) men, the sorcerers and witches, the oppressors, 
wizards, and idol-priests, the criminals with two legs, the 
apostates with two legs, the wolves with four legs, of the 
army with a wide front, shouting and flying (in the air ).3 

19. On this first walk 4 I ask from thee, 0 Homa! who 
expellest death, the best life (paradise) of the righteous, 
the splendid, the all-radiauu with its own brilliancy. On 
this second walk I ask from thee, 0 Homa ! who expellest 
death, the health of this body. On this third walk I ask 
from thee, 0 Homa ! who expellest death, the long life of 
the soul. 


1 The term pdthmainpa means “re- 
maining on the way,” hence provi- 
sions for a journey. 

* The words nt mruyi, *‘I call 
down,” are here used technically in 
the sense of binding by calling to- 
gether, so that none of the powers 
may be dissipated. In the Brahmaui- 
cal Soma ritual ^is is done by recit- 
ing eight mantras before the juice is 
extracted from the Soma twigs. 

3 The term davdithydo must be 
traced to the root “to talk (as 
an evil being),” and is very appro- 
priate to this flying host of evils 
which is analogous to the band of 
Odhin among the Scandinavians, the 
Wodan’s heer of the ancient Ger- 
xnans, and the host of Marutas of 


the Veda, sweeping through the air, 
who are all represented as shouting 
and making a noise. , *' 

* That the word ydnem has here 
its primitive meaning of “walk” 
(from yd, “to go”) is clear from the 
practice of the Parsi priests who, 
during the Homa ceremony, walk 
about six times round the sacred fire 
with the Horn, and each time a dis- 
tinct blessing seems to be asked for. 
Nearly the same ceremony is per- 
formed by the Brahmans, when they 
put the Soma twigs on a cart, and 
carry them round the sacrificial area 
in the six directions: east, west, 
south, north, up, and down (accord- 
ing to an ancient Aryan division). 
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20. On this fourth walk I ask from thee, 0 Homa ! wlio 
expellest death, that I may stand forth at will, powerful 
(and) successful upon the earth, putting down troubles 
(and) annihilating the destructive powers. On this fifth 
walk I ask from thee, 0 Homa ! who expellest death, that 

1 may stand forth as vic&r (and) conqueror in battle upon 
the earth, putting down troubles (and) annihilating the 
destructive powers. 

21. On this sixth walk I ask from thee, 0 Homa! v^ho 
expellest death, that we may first become dwsixe of a 
thief, murderer, (or) wolf ; may no one else become aware 
(of him) sooner! may we become aware of everything 
first ! 

22. Homa grants strength and vigour to tbose who, 
mounted on white horses, wish to run over a race-course.'^ 
Homa gives splendid sons and righteous progeny to those 
who have not borne children.2 Homa grants fame and 
learning to all those who are engaged in the study of 
books .3 

23. Hopaa grants a good and rich husband to those who 
have long been maidens, as soon as he (Homa), the wise, 
is entreated, 

^ The verb taJchsheMi is a desidera- ing. It has been probably borrowed 
tive form of the root tach, “ to run ;** by Arabic, in the forms nuskhat^ “ a 
eren&um is explained as “a horse” copy” (pi. nusakh), and naskht^ the 
by the Pahlavi translator, but this name of Arabic writing; for these 
ISan .be merely a guess ; it must be words can have no real connection 
traced to the root ar = Sans, ri, “ to with the Arabic root nasakha, “ he 
move, go, instigate,” and is here obliterated, abrogated.” The appli- 
taken as ** a race-course.” cation of a general term for “book ” 

2 So the Pahlavi translator under- to sacred writings in particular, is 

stands the word dztmnditihish^ but common to many religions ; thus the 
in that case the prefix d must be mis- Brahmans use the word grantha^ 
written for the privative a. which denotes any literary composi- 

3 This is the only occurrence, in tion, for the Vedic writings, and in 
the extant Avesta, of the word naskC MahArfish^ra the compound dasha^ 
which is applied, in later writings, grantM, “one who knows the ten 
to the twenty-one books, or divisions, Granthas by heart,” refers solely to 
of the Zoroastrian writings ; here, the Vedic writings, for the ten Gran- 
however, it is probably used in the thas are the Safihitd., Pada, Brfih- 
general senie of “book,” and eyen manam, Arapa (always used there 
nowadays Parsi writers sometimes for Aranyaka by the 'Brahmans), and 
apply the term to any Avesta writ- the six Ved^Uigas. 
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24. Homa deposed Keres&nil from his sovereignty, whose 
lust of power had so increased that he Said: No ftthrava’s 
(fire-priest's) repetition of the apam aiwishtish 2 (“ approach 
of the waters ") shall be tolerated in my empire, to make 
it prosper ; (and) he would annihilate all that are prosperous, 
(and) put down all that are prosperous by destroying them. 

25. Hail to thee who art of absolute authority through 
thy own strength, 0 Homa ! hail to thee ! thou knowest 
many sayings rightly spoken. Hail to thee ! thou askest 
for no saying but one rightly spoken. 

26. Mazda brought to thee the star-studded, spirit- 
fashioned girdle (the belt of Orion) leading the Paurvas^ 
[(Pazand) the good Mazdayasnian religion]; then thou 
art begirt with it, (when growing) on the summit of the 
mountains, to make lasting the words and long accents ^ of 
the sacred text {mdtlira). 

' It is evident, from tbe context, 
that Keres&ni is the name of some 
enemy of the Athrava religion, ant 
thore can be little doubt that he is 
the KyishAnu of the Vedic hooks, 

'who appears as the guardian of the 
Soma in heaven (Aitareya BrAhm. iii. 

26) ; he is represented as an archer 
(Rigveda ix. 77, 2 ; x. 64, 8 ; iv. 27, 3), 
and identified with fire (VAjasaneyi 
safthita v. 32, ShAnkhAyana shrauta- 
sutras vi. 12, Raghuvafisha ii. 49). 

As a personage KpishAnu appears to 
rei>resent lightning,” and perhaps a 
particular kind of it. 

® These words are evidently a 
technical name for the Atharva-veda 
Safthita which commences, in some 
manuscripts, with the mantra ; sAaft 
nodev^hhish^aya dpo bhavantu vttaye, 
in which both words occur; this 
mantra is omitted at the commence* 
ment of the printed edition, but is 
given in i. 6, t, where it also occurs 
again in the manuscripts alluded to. 

That the Atharva-veda actually com- 
menced with these words about 2000 
years ago, is clearly sho'wn by Patan- 
jali's quotation of the initial words of 


the four Vedas, in his introduction 
to the MahAbhAshya, where the 
‘words: tha^ no devtrhhishfaye re- 
present the Atharva-veda. 

• In the word Paurva we readily 
recognise the Persian name of the 
Pleiades, which is variously written 
parity parvahy patTfw, and parvtz; 
this parviz is given as the name of 
the third and fourth lunar mansions 
in the Bundahish (p. 6, West erg.), 
corresponding to the Indian Naksha- 
tras kfittikd (Pleiades) and rohini 
(Aldebaran and Hyades) ; the fifth 
Nakshatra is mfigaahiroB (in the 
head of Orion), over which Soma 
(= Hom.a) is presiding deity (Tait- 
tiiiya BrAhmanam iii. i, 2, 3) ; hence 
the constellation Orion is in advance 
of the Paurvas on the moon’s path, 
and the epithet “ leading the Paur- 
vas” is appropriate for Orion’s belt. 
The idea of Homa being begirt with 
Orion’s belt, implies that the Homa 
plant was supposed to he specially 
under the sideral influence of the con- 
stellation Orion, 

♦ The term aiwidhdUi must be 
equivalent to Sans, abhidhdna, 
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27. 0 Homa! (thou) lord of the house, lord of the clau, 
lord of the tribo, lord of the country, (thou) successful 
physician!! I further invoke thee for strength and pro- 
sperity for my body, and for the attainment of much 
pleasure.2 (28.) Keep far from us the vexations of (our) 
enemies I divert the mind of (our) abusers ! Whatsoever 
man in this house, in this clan, in this tribe, in this 
country, may injure (us), take strength from Ids feet! 
darken his intellect ! disorder his mind ! 

29. May he be paralysed m the feet! may he be 
palsied in the hands! 8 may he not see the earth with 
(his) eyes ! may he not see nature with (his) eyes ! who 
injures our mind, or injures our body. 

30. Strike a deadly blow, O yellow Iloma ! at the 
yellow blackish^ serpent, emitting poison for destroying 
the body of the righteous man.^ Strike a deadly blow, 
0 yellow Homa ! at the murderer who has wrought mis- 
chief, who angrily inflicts wounds for destroying the body 
of the righteous man. 

31. Strike a deadly blow, 0 yellow Homa! at the im- 
pious tyrant in human form, who has a darting at the 
head® for destroying the body of the righteous man. Strike 


“name, appellation, word;” and 
the reading garAshcha (preferable 
to graiUhcha) gives garu, which re- 
, presents Sans, guru^ “ a long vowel, 
a very noticeable feature of the 
G&thas. 

1 Literally, “master of physicians 
(or doctor of medicine) through 
beneficence ; ” va^dhyd here must 
be equivalent to Sans, vaidya^ “a 
physician,” or vaidyd^ “ a drug.” 

8 Thrima must be traced to the 
root ^(ir = Sans, “to pass over, 
attain;” and ha>okhs 1 mahi is to be 
taken in the same sense as hmsh” 
ndoscha in Yt. iv. i, i.c., “pleasure, 
enjoyment,” compare Sans, hhvj, “ to 
enjoy.” 

* More literally, “ May he net be 
able to progress with the feet ! may 


he not be able to work with tlia 
hands ! ” 

^ Sima is here taken as equivalent 
to Sans, dhydma^ “ dark-coloured,” 
from the root shya% some derivatives 
of which change thyd into shi. 

® The construction ndskem- 

ndi ashaonS is literally “ for the 
righteous being made to lose (his) 
body ; *’ compare drishe vishvdya sd?'- 
yam^ “ that all should see the sun ” 
(Rigveda, i. 50, 1); kehrpem is not 
governed by paitif but by ndshemndij 
and is to be regarded as the accusa- 
tive of the object which retains its 
original case when the active con- 
struction is changed to a passive one. 

^ This appoaJTS to be an allusion to 
Zohak and his troublesome ser])euts. 
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a deadly blow, 0 yellow Homa ! at the body of the dis- 
turber of righteousness, the impious, who destroys the life 
of this (Zoroastrian) religion, by proposing thoughts and 
words, but not carrying them into action, for destroying 
the body of the righteous man. 

32. Strike a deadly blow, 0 yellow Homa ! at the body 
of the bewitching courtezan who causes madness, who 
acts as procuress, whose mind is unstable as a cloud 
driven by the wind, for destroying the body of the right- 
eous man. Strike a deadly blow, 0 yellow Homa! at 
whatever serves for destroying the body of the righteous 
man. 

Yas. X. I. Let the water-drops fall here for the destruc- 
tion of the Devas and Devis. May the good Sraosha slay 
(them) ! May Ashi-vanuhi (the spirit of fortune) take up 
her abode here 1 May Ashi-vanuhi grant happiness here, 
in this sacred abode of Homa, the transmitter of right- 
eousness. 

2. I accompany thy preparation, at the beginning each 
time, with words of praise, 0 intelligent 1 when he (the 
managing priest) takes thy twigs. I accompany thy pre- 
paration, in each successive act by which thou art killed 
through the strength of a man, with words of praise, 0 
intelligent ! 

3. I praise the cloud and the rain which make thy 
body grow on the summit of the mountains. I praise the 
high mountains where thou hast grown, 0 Homa ! 

4. I praise the earth, the wide-stretched, the passable, 
the large, the unbounded, thy mother, 0 righteous Homa ! 
I praise the earth that thou mayest grow, spreading fast 
(thy) fragrance, as thou growest on the mountain, 0 
Homa! with the good Mazdian growth; and that thou 
mayest thrive on the path of the birds (i.e., on high), and 
be, in fact, the source of righteousness. 

5. Grow ! through my word, in all stems, in all branches, 
and in all twigs. 

6. Homa grows when being praised. So the man who 
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praises him becomes more triumphant. The least extrac- 
tion of Hora-juice, the least praise, the least tasting (of 
it), 0 Homa ! is (sufficient) for destroying a thousand of 
the Devas. 

7. The defects produced (by the evil spirit) vanish from 
that house, as soon as One brings, as soon as one praises, 
the healing Homa*s evident whol^someness, healing power, 
and residence in that village. 

8. For all other liquors are followed by evil effects,^ but 
this which is the liquor of Homa is followed by elevating 
righteousness, 2 (when) the liquor of Homa (is in him who) 
is grieved .3 Whatever man shall flatter Homa, as a young 
son, Homa comes to the aid of him and his children, to be 
(their) medicine. 

9. Homa ! give me (some) of the healing powers where- 
by thou art a physician. Homa ! give me (some) of the 
victorious powers whereby thou art a victor. &c. 

From the contents of this Homa Yasht one may clearly 
see, that the Homa worship was not instituted by Zara- 
thushtra, but was known at a much earlier period. Zara- 
thushtra is only said to have adopted it. But in the 
second division of the fourth Essay, we shall see that he 
was fighting against the Brahmanical Soma worship and 
trying to overthow it. 

^ 2.— Yasna xix. 

This chapter, written in prose, is a kind of theological 
commentary on the most sacred formula, Ahuna-vairya 
(Honovar). The following is a translation of this 
chapter : — 

I, 2. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda : OAhuramazda! 
most munificent spirit, creator of the settlements supplied 
with creatures, righteous one ! Which was the word, O 
Ahuramazda ! that thou spakest unto me, (which was) before 

1 Literally, “ by tlie cruel Adah- • Or perhaps, *^the liquor of Homa 

ma ” (Wrath, one of the demons). exhilarates.’* 

2 Literally, ** by Asha who is cKrry- 
ingup.* 
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the heavens, before the water, before the earth, before the 
auitnals, before the trees, before the fire, son of Ahura- 
mazda, before the righteous man, before the demons and 
savage men (cannibals), before the whole material world, 
before all good things created by Mazda, that are of right- 
ful origin ? 

3 , 4 . Then said Ahuramazda : This was the parts of the 
Ahuna-vairya, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! which I spake 
unto thee, (which was) before the heavens, before the 
water, &c. (as before). 

5 . These my parts of the Ahuna-vairya, when recited 
without mistake (and) without mispronunciation, are 
equal, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! to a hundred of the other 
principal stanzas (Gathas), recited without mistake (and) 
without mispronunciation. Even recited with mistakes 
(and) mispronunciation (they are) equal to ten other 
principals. 

6 . And whoever, in this my world supplied with crea- 
tures, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra! shall recall (mentally) 
one part of the Ahuna-vairya,' or in the course of recalling 
shall mutter it, or in the course of muttering shall chant 
it, or in the course of chanting prays to it,^ his soul will 
I, who am Ahuramazda, carry all three times over the 
bridge to paradise ( VahisMem ahUm, the best life,” BaJiisJvt 
in Pers.), [(Pazand), to the best life, to the best righteous- 
ness, to the best luminaries.] 

7 . And whoever in this my world supplied with crea- 
tures, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! takes off in muttering a 
part of the Ahuna-vairya, cither a half, or a third, or a 
fourth, or a fifth of it, his soul will I, who am Ahura- 
mazda, separate from* paradise, to such a distance in width 
and breadth as the earth is, [(Pdzand) and the earth has 
the same width as breadth]. 

8 . And I spake for inyseK this saying, about the heavenly 

^ Here the different ways of recital hymn, being considered a being) with 
are mentioned ; see p. 143. After the formula: Yazamaidt (we wor- 
chnnting, or reciting, sacred verses ship, i)ray to) Ahunem vairim (the 
one prays to them (the verse, or Ah una-Tairya formula). 
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lord (ahu), and earthly master (ratu), before the creation 
of the heavens, before the water, before the earth, before 
the trees, before the creation of the four-footed animals, 
before the birth of the righteous biped man, before the 
sun-composed matter for the creation of the archangels 
(Ameshaspentas). 

9. The more beneficent of my two Spirits l has produced, 
by speaking it, the whole rightful creation, which is, and 
was, and will be, through the operation of the actions of 
life towards Mazda.2 

10. And this is the highest saying of those Sayings 
which I have spoken, and do speak, and (which) are to be 
spoken ; for the nature of this saying is such that if the 
whole material world had learned it, being pr -iserved by 
reciting it, it would escape liability to destruction. 

1 1. And this our saying I proclaimed, and repeated, and 
counted (the repetitions), as it is for every being for the 
sake of the righteousness which is best. 

12. As he (who recites it) has here said that he has 
appointed it as heavenly lord (ahu) and earthly master 
(rattc), so he recognises him who is Ahuramazda as prior 
to the creatures, the first being the Mind. As he acknow- 
ledges it as the greatest of all things, so he acknowledges 
the creatures are (due) to it. 

13. That the good beings are (works) of Mazda he 
shows. by reciting the third phrase (beginning with) van- 
heush (** of the good ”). (With the words) dazdd mananho 
(" the giver of mind ") he acknowledges it (the Ahuna- 
vairya) from the first as the Mind. As (the word) man- 
anhS thus makes it the producer for the Mind, he then 
makes it the heavenly lord of actions (shkyaothnandm 
ahdm). 

14+ As he acknowledges it for the creatures througli 

' The two Bpirifcs united in Ahura- ^ These words {shkj/aotknandlm a^- 
mazda, as the one God, are spefltd hSuah Mazddi) are quoted from the 
iminyushf “ the beneficent spirit,'* second line of the Ahuna-vairya for- 
and ai^rd mainpueh, *Hhe hurtful mula, and are again referred to in 
spirit.” verses 13, 14. 
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Mazda, so (he does) this, that the creatures are his. (Tlie 
phrase) hhshathrem Ahurdi (*'the dominion is for Ahura”) 
acknowledges it as thy dominion, 0 Mazda ! (The phrase) 
dregubyd vdstdrem protector for the poor") acknow- 
ledges, as a friend to Spitama, the five phrases, the 
whole recital of the saying, the complete saying of 
Ahuramazda. 

15. The most excellent Ahuramazda proclaimed the 
Ahuna-vairya ; the Most-excellent, the Eternal, caused it to 
be repeated (after him). Owing to a pause Evil originated, 
but he restrained the Wicked One with this interdict: 
Neither our thoughts, nor sayings, nor intellects, nor creeds, 
nor words, nor deeds, nor creative ideas, nor souls, agree. 

16. And this saying, uttered by Mazda, has three verses 
(lines), the four classes, the five chiefs, (and) a conclusion 
with liberality 1 How (arose) its verses ? (Through the 
words) well-thought, well-spoken, well-done.2 

17. Through what classes? The priest, warrior, agri- 
culturist, (and) artizan, through the whole duty pertaining 
to the righteous man, to think rightly, to speak rightly, to 
act rightly, to appoint a spiritual guide, (and) to fulfil 
religious duties, through which works the earthly settle- 
ments advance in righteousness. 

18. Which are the chiefs ? (Those) of the house, of the 
village, of the tribe, of the province, (and) Zarathushtra as 
the fifth in those countries which are distinct from the 
Zarathushtrian Eagha .3 The Zarathushtrian Eagha has 


^ This is an allusion to the words 
dreguhy6 vdstdrem, “ protector for the 
poor,” in the last phrase of the 
Ahuna-vairya, which evidently Imply 
liberality. 

^ These words, hurmtem Michtem 
hvarshtem, contain the fundamental 
principles of Zoroastrian morality, 
and are repeated habitually on many 
occasions. 

® The word is the ablative 

of a crude form JScyi, a softer form 
of Magki, which variant of Ragha 


seems to have been used, as we find 
traces of more than one form of the 
name in Greek writings. That one 
form should be used here, and the 
other in the next phrase, is owing, no 
doubt, to the next phrase being a 
later addition to the text. It is also 
possible that the regular ablative of 
ItagTm, which would be Rnjghayddt or 
Raghayad, might become Bajdid by 
the change of aya into a4, i, di, which 
change w‘ould probably occasion the 
softening of gh intoy. 
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four chiefs. Which are its chiefs ? (Those) of the house, 
of the village, of the tribe, (and) Zarathushtra as the 
fourth. 

19. What is "well-thought”? The righteous original 
Mind. What is " well-spoken ” ? The munificent Word. 
What is " well-done ” ? (That done) by the praising crea- 
tures, first in righteousness. 

20. Mazda proclaimed. What did he proclaim ? The 
righteous (Ahuna-vairya) both spiritual and earthly. Who t 
was he who proclaimed the recital (of the Ahuna-vairya) ? 
The best ruler. As what (did he proclaim it) ? As true 
perfection, but not despotic authority (i.e., subject to the 
ruler). 


3. — Yasna Ivii. 

This chapter is devoted to the praise of the angel 
Sraosha (Srosh), and is, therefore, called the Srosh Yasht. 
He is the personification of the whole divine worship uf 
the Parsis. This Yasht is to be recited at the commence- 
ment of the night-time. 

2. We worship (the angel) Srosh, the righteous, the beau- 
tiful, the victorious, who protects our territories, the true, 
the master of truth, who of Ahuramazda’s creatures first 
worshipped Ahuramazda by means of arranging the 
sacred twigs (Barsom), who worshipped the Ameshaspeii- 
tas (the archangels), who worshipped the two masters, the 
two creators 1 {thwdreshtdra) who create all things. 

3. For his splendour and glory, for his power and 
victory, for his praying to the angels (in our behalf), I will 
worship him with an audible prayer and with the ojBTering 
of consecrated water (zaothrc^. May he come to help us, 
he, the victorious, righteous Srosh ! 

6. He who first arranged the bundle of sacred twigs 
(Barsom), that with three, that with five, that with seven, 
and that with nine stalks, those which were as long as to 

j t 

1 These ere the two spirits spentd^mainyush and tmffr0^Tnainyu8h^ men- 
tioned in the note to Yas. xix. 9 . 
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go up to the knees, and those which Ty^ent as far as the 
middle of the breast, (he arranged them) to worship, to 
praise, to satisfy, and to extol the archangels. 

8. He who first sang the five G§.thas of the righteous 
Spitama Zarathushtra' according to their stanzas and 
their sentences, distinguisliing their high and low tones. 

10. He who wounds after sunset with his drawn sword 
the cruel demon Aeshemo attack, rapine). 

i5~i8. He who slays the demon of destruction (devt- 
drvhhsK)y who prevents the growth of nature, and murders 
its life. He who is the guardian and protector of the whole 
world here below.^ He who, never slumbering, preserves 
1 jy vigilance the creatures of Mazda. He who, never slum- 
bering, protects by vigilance the creatures of Mazda. He 
who guards, with his sword drawn, the whole world sup- 
plied with creatures after sunset. He who never enjoyed 
sleep since the two spirits, the beneficent and the 
hurtful, created (the world) ; he is watching the territories 
of the good creation and fighting, day and night, against 
the Devas (demons) of Mazenderan.2 He is never 
frightened nor runs away when struggling with the 
demons ; but all the demons must flee from Mm and Mde 
themselves in darkness. 

2 1. He who has a palace with a thousand pillars erected 
on the highest summit of the moimtain Alborz.^ It has 
its own light from inside, and from outside it is decorated 
with stars. He whose victorious sword is the Ahuna- 
vairya formula, the Yasna of seven chapters (see p. 170), 
the victorious Fshfisha-prayer (Yas. Iviii.), and all the 
sections of the Yasna. 

. 24. He who walks, teaching the religion, round about 

1 In the original fravdish («ee the Mazanian Devas, several times alluded 
same in Yt. x. 103), which has the to in the Zend-Avesta, are evidently 
same origin as the modern Persian the Divs of Mazendeian, so well 
farH, farM, ** down, downwards.” known to the readers of the ShAh- 
The Pahlavi translators (who have nAmah. 

fr6j, “forth, forwards”) misunder- * In the Avesta Aard 6er«ai<i “the 
stood this rare word. high mountain.” 

‘ In the ofiginal mdtanya* These 
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tlie world. Ahnramazda, Voliu-maii8, Asliem-valiishtem, 
Khshathra-vairya, Spenta-Armaiti, Hanrvat&t, Ameret&t,^ 
the Ahuryan question, and the Ahuryan creed their 
respective angels) believed in this religion. 

25. Protect our two^ lives, that of the body and that 
of the soul, 0 Srosh I against death, against the attacks 
of evil spirits. &c. 


XL — ^VI«PARAD. 

The name Visparad (Av. ratavd) means “all 

chiefs, or heads.” By this name a collection of prayers, 
composed of twenty-three chapters, is understood. They 
are written in the usual Avesta language, and 1 3ar a great 
resemblance, as regards their contents, to the first part of 
the later Yasna (chap. i.-xxvii.). They refer to the same 
ceremony, as does that part of the Yasna, viz., to the pre- 
paration of the sacred water, and the consecration of cer- 
tain offerings, such as the sacred bread, the twigs of Homa, 
with a twig of the pomegranate - tree, and the juice 
obtained from them (called Farahoma), fruits, butter, 
hair, fresh milk, and flesh, which are carried round about 
the sacred fire, and after having been shown to it, are 
eaten by the priest, or by the man, in whose favour the 
ceremony is performed. These offerings, which are 
nothing but a remnant of the ancient Aryan sacrifices, 
*so carefully preserved to this day by the Brahmans (see 
the fourth Essay), represent a me^, given to aU the heads 
or chiefs (called ratu^ of both the visible and invisible 
world, who are all severally invoked. In the first chapter 
of the Yasna, there are a good many more enumerated 
than in the first chapter of the Visparad. In the Yasna 
the enumeration of “ the heads ” begins with Ahuramazda 
and the archangels, while in the Visparad the invitation ^ 

^ The six na^nes after that of Ahu> (I prepare a meal and invite to it), 
ramazda are those of the archangels. With nwaHhayimi compare the nai- 
^ The formula is nimidhaytm.iha^'> vedya of the Brahmans, t.e., the food 
I invito and prepare for** given to the goda. The Brabmuns 
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commences with the heads of the spiritual {mainyfivd) 
and terrestrial {gaethya) world, the chiefs of all that is in 
the water, in the sky, born out of eggs, of what is walking 
on its face (quadrupeds), and of water crabs i In this 
rough division of created living ^eings (of the good crea- 
tion only) the whole animal kingdom is comprised. The 
primary type of each class is its respective ratu or chief. 
After the chiefs of the animals, the six chiefs of the year, 
or the six seasons,2 are enumerated, which are now called 
Gahanbars. These are believed to have been instituted 
by Ahurainazda in commemoration of the six periods, 
during which, according to the Zoroastrian doctrine, the 
world was created, and they are strictly observed by the 
Parsis to this day. The names of these six seasons are : — 
i, Maidhyd'Zaremya (now 3d November); 2, MaidhyS- 
shema (now 2d January); 3, Paitish-hahya (now i8th 
March); 4, Aydthrcma (now 17th April); 5, Maidhydirya 
(now ( 5 th July); 6, Ilamaspathmaidaya (now jpth Sep- 
tember), the season at whi 'h great expiatory sacrifices 
were offered for the growth of the whole creation 8 in the 
two last months of the year.^ 

After the six seasons, the chiefs of all the sacred prayers 


begin all their ceremonies with the 
words, aham karishye, “I shall per- 
form a ceremony.” 

1 Chail^ranhdckf “who follow (the 
species) chaij^ray" Pcrs. changray “a 
crab.” That crabs are creatures of 
Ahuramazda, is reported by Plu- 
tarch ; see p. 10, 

2 The ancient name for “ season ” 
was the word ratu itself, which is 
preserved in the corresponding San- 
skrit fitu (the six seasons, as repre- 
sentatives of the Creator Prajipati or 
Prahma, are often mentioned in the 
Vedio writings). But after the em- 
ployment of this word in a more 
general sense, ydre was used for 
“season,” being evidently identical 
with “year.” 

^ This the name implies, and also its 


epithet arcf^-kerciAana, “killer of ene- 
mies,” by which animals of the bad 
creation, as frogs, lizards, serpents, 
are to be understood. In the Bun-* 
dahish this season is said to be about 
the vernal equinox, while Maidhy- 
ilrya is made to correspond with mid- 
winter, and Maidhy 6 -Bhema with 
midsummer; but since the disuse of 
intercalary months, the season-festi- 
vals have receded to the dates given 
in the text according to the Indian 
Parsi reckoning, or thirty days further 
back according to the Persian Parsis. 

*In the first period heaven was 
created, in the second the waters, in 
the third the earth, in the fourth the 
trees, in the fifth the animals, and in 
the sixth man. 
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(whicli are believed td be angels), including more especially 
the GSthas, are invited, together with the female spirits 
(g}iena\ who give abundance of all things, and especially 
posterity;” also Ardvi Shra An§,hita (the heavenly water, 
see the Ab§.n Yasht), the mountains, the angels Behram, 
Mithra, ES.ma-qS<star (presiding over food), the ruler of the 
country, the ^arathushtiotema (supreme highpriest or 
Dasthr-i-DastfLrS.11), &c. 

After this general invitation of the spirits of all orders 
to come to the meal prepared for them, the water and Bar- 
som (sacred twigs) are presented to them as a welcome 
(chap. ii.). Several other invocations follow (chap. iii.). The 
chief priest, who superintends the whole ceremony, the 
Zaota (called ffota in the Vedas), orders his si.bordinate 
priest Bath'ivi (now Rasjpi, Adhvaryu in the Vedas) to sum- 
mon the different orders of priests, the representatives of 
the three castes (priests, warriors, cultivators), the heads of 
houses, villages, towns, and districts, the ladies of houses, 
other respectable women, &c. Very likely aU chiefs of the 
Iranian society of a whole district were, if possible, obliged 
to be present at the time of the celebration of the Gahan- 
bS.rs, for which the Visparad seems to be particularly in- 
tended, and on which occasions it must be used even now. 

This whole assembly then praises all good thingi^ (chap, 
iv.), after which the chief priest (Zaota) says, that he 
ds the praiser and worshipper of Ahuramazda and the 
archangels, and that he is worshipping them with words 
and ceremonies (chap, v., vi.). Then the members of the 
congregation invoke several spirits, as Sraosha, Mithra, <&;c. 
(chap. vii.). 

After these introductory prayers, the principal parts of 
the meal, Homa with a branch of a pomegranate tree, but- 
ter, fresh milk, bread, fruits, and flesh, are consecrated and 
presented to the chiefs of the whole creation (chaps. ix.~xii.). 
After the whole meal has been offered in a solemn way, 
the ritual concludes with a series of prayers and invoca- 
tions, in which, however, nothing remarkable occurs. 

N 
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XU, — YASHTS. 

The name Yasht (ySshti, “worship by prayers and sacri- 
fices”) is apiplied to certain collections of prayer and 
praise, of which tliere are twenty extant, which have been 
collected and published for the first time in Westergaard's 
edition of the Zend-Avesta (pp. 143-293). Their chief 
difference from the prayers of the Yasna and Visparad is, 
that each of them is devoted to the praise and worship of 
one divine being only, or of a certain limited class of divine 
beings, as Ahuramazda, the archangels (Amshaspends), the 
heavenly water Ardvi Sfira Anahita, the sun (Mithra), the 
star Tishtrya, the Fravashis, &c., whereas in the Yasna 
and Visparad all these beings are invoked promiscuously. 
The majority of these beings are called Yazatas'^ (now 
Izads) or angels. 

The devotee endeavours, by an enumeration of all the 
glorious feats achieved by the particular angel, and the 
miracles wrought by him, to induce him to come and enjoy 
the meal which is prepared for him, and then to bestow 
such a blessing upon the present worshipper, as had been 
bestowed by the angel upon his devotees in ancient times. 

These praises are often highly poetical, and on close in- 
quiry we find they really contain, in several cases, metrical 
verses. They are to be traced to the songs of the Median 
bards, who are mentioned by Greek historians, and wer^ 
the primary sources of the legends contained in the ShS^h- 
ntlmah. For the legendary history of the ancient Iranians, 
and especially for a critical inquiry into the celebrated 
ShdhnSmah, the Yashts are the most important part of 
the Zend-Avesta. 

In the following pages a brief summary of them is given; 
and occasionally some extracts are translated from the 
more interesting parts. 

^ Corresponding to the VediC/Fo- “God,” is the plnral of this word 
jata^ “ a being whioh deserves wor- Yazata, 
ship.” The modem Persian Yazddn, 
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1. Hormazd Yasht. 

Zarathuslitra asked Ahuramazda for the most effectual 
spell {maihrd) to guard against the influence of evil spirits. 
He was answered by the Supreme Spirit, that the utter- 
ance of the different nahaes of Ahuramazda protects best 
from evil. Thereupon Zarathushtra begged Ahuramazda 
to communicate to him these names. Ahuramj-^da then 
enumerates twenty names. The first, for instance, is oTimi, 
I am ; ” the fourth, asha-vahislita^ “ the best righteous- 
ness” (the name of the archangel Ardibahisht) ; the sixth, 
“ I am the wisdom ; ” the eighth, “ I am the knowledge ; ” 
the twelfth, dhura^ '' living ; ” the twentieth, I am who I 
am,i Mazda ” {ahmi yad alimi mazddo), Ahurauiazda says 
then further : If you call me by day or at night by these 
names, I will come to assist and help you, the angel Srosh 
will then come to assist and help you, the spirits of the 
waters and the trees, and the spirits of deceased righteous 
men will come to assist you.” For the utter defeat of the 
evil spirits, bad men, sorcerers, Parish (pairiica), &c., a 
series of other names of Ahuramazda are suggested to Zara- 
thushtra, such as protector, guardian, spirit, the holiest, the 
best fire-priest, &c. 

2 . Haptan, Ardibahisht, and KhordId Yashts. 

In the Ilaptdn Yasht the praise of the seven su- 
preme spirits) Ahuramazda and the six archangels, who 
constitute the celestial council, are invoked. .The greater 
part of it is of no particular interest. At the end (Yt. ii. 1 1) 
there is a short spell, such as we find now and then in the 
Zend-Avesta, It is composed of short verses, each consist- 
ing of six or seven syllables, in the following manner 


1 Compare the explanation of the knomi to the readers of modem Per- 
name Jehovah^ as given in Exod. iii sian poetry, are evil spirits in the 
14 ; ekyeh other ehye^, “ I am who I Zend-Avesta, because they seduce 
* men by their beauty. 

* The Paris, t.e., fairies, so well 
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YSttu si Zarathuihtra, i vanad daiv6 mashyS 
may be come then Zaratbushtra, may be destroy the devils and bad men 

K6i nmdnakSt hddha Spitama Zarathushtra/ 

wbo (are) in the house, soon Spitama Zaratbusbtra ! 

Vtspa drukhsh JdnditSf sispa drukhsh ndshditiy 

every evil spirit is slain, every evil spirit goes away, 

Yatha haonaoiti * aish&m vachdm, 

when bo hears these words. 

In the Ardihahisht Yasht, Ahnramazda requests Zara- 
thusLtra to protect and promote the asha vahishta (now 
Ardihahisht), ‘'the best righteousness,” by praising, in- 
voking, inviting (to sacrificial meals), worshipping, sing- 
ing, &c., in order to keep up the splendour and light of the 
luminaries, which is indispensable for the growth of the 
good creation. 

Zarathushtra is ready to obey the divine command, but 
he first wants to know the appropriate words which would 
have the effect proposed by Ahuramazda. The chief 
mdthra for this purpose is the Airyemd ishyS prayer (Yas. 
liv.).i Some spells follow, which are intended to remove 
diseases and evils of every Lind, like the spells found in 
the Atharvaveda, and those used down to the j^^^gsaigrtime 
by wizards in Europe, as, for instance, “ Go away, diseases ! 
Go away, death ! Go away, ye devils ! - &c. 

Then the killing of the “ serpen t/^seed” (azhi-chithra), 
i,e., all noxious creatures, such as wolves, frogs, mice, ants, 
snakes, &c., which are believed to be the mere disguises of 
evil spirits, is enjoined as meritorious, and contributing' 
largely towards the growth of nature and preservation of 
light, which are both represented by the archangel Ardi- 
bahisht. The last sentences of this Yasht occur also in 
Vend. viii. 21. 

The Khorddd Taslit is devoted to the archangel Khorddd 
{Haurvatdd in the Avesta), which name signifies “com- 
pleteness, wholesomeiiess, health.” Ahuramazda says to 
Zarathushtra : “ I created the Haurvat&ds for the righteous 
men, and aids so that the archangels come to help them.” 

^ Addressed to A iVyama, an angel men, and in possession of numerous 
wlio is a friend and assistant of x^ious resources. 
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As a chief means of preserving the HaurvatS,d, or the same 
good condition in which every being of the good creation 
has been created by Ahuramazda, the recital of mdthras is 
recommended, together with the Barashnom ceremony (de- 
scribed in Vend. ix. ; see section xiv. s). The mdthra, 
which is intended to drive away the evil spirits, is hardly 
intelligible in a grammatical point of view ; the grammar 
of this and the two preceding Yashts being extremely bad. 
At the end Zarathushtra is strictly ordered by Ahuraniazda 
not to communicate this effective spell to any other man 
than to a son, or brother, or relative, or to a priest of one 
of the three orders (tJirdyava, i,e,, Herbads, Mobads, and 
Dasturs). Such interdictions of divulging Tndthras, or 
spells, are not unfrequent in the Yashts. 

3, Aban Yasht. 

This Yasht, which is of considerable length (thirty sec- 
tions containing 132 verses in all), is devoted to Ardvi 
Sdra Andhita (now called Arduisur), the mighty goddess 
Anaitis .of the ancient Persians, corresponding to the My- 
litta of the Babylonians, and the Aphrodite (V enus) of the 
Greeks. Her name Andhid is even still preserved in 
modern Persian, and well known to the readers of Hafiz. 
In this Yasht she is always called by the three names just 
mentioned, which are only epithets. Ardvi means “ high, 
» sublime,” s'dra “strong, excellent,” and andhita “spot- 
less, pure, clean,” which terms refer to the celestial waters 
represented by her. The contents are as follows : — 
i. Ahuramazda calls upon Zarathushtra to worship An§,- 
hita, who rolls under bridges, who gives salubrity, who 
defeats the devils, who professes the Ahura religion, who 
• is to be worshipped and praised in this living world. She, 
as the giver of fertility, purifies the seed of all males, and 
the wombs of aU females, and provides the latter at the 
right time with milk. Coming from one of the summits 
of the mountain Alborz, *3he is as large as all other waters 
tak^ together, which spring out of this heavenly source. 
When she discharges herself into the sea VowrvrTcashaf 
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then all its shores are widened. This heavenly fountain 
has a thousand springs and a thousand canals, each of them 
forty days’ journey long. Thence a channel goes through 
all the seven Mshvars^ or regions of the earth, conveying 
everywhere pure celestial water.^ She was created by 
Ahuramazda himself for the benefit of the house, village, 
town, and country. 

iii. Her chariot is drawn by four white horses, which 
defeat all the devils. 

From the fifth section, nearly to the end, aU the praises 
which AnS-hita has received, and the rewards which she 
has granted to her devotees, are enumerated. 

v. Ahuramazda himself is said to have worshipped her, 
in order to secure her assistance in inducing Zarathushtra 
to become his prophet. She readily granted his request. 

vi. Haoshyanha (Hoshang in the ShS-hnS-mah) sacrificed 
to her a hundred horses, a thousand cows, and ten thou- 
sand young animals. She gave him strength to conquer 
all the demons and men, and iio establish an empire. 

vii. Yima Klishaita ( J amshgd) asked the same blessing 
from her which she readily granted, while she refused 
(viii.) to grant Azhi dahdlca!s (Zohak, an incarnation of the 
devil) prayer for strength to kill all the men on the sur- 
face of the earth, (ix.) But she assisted ThraMaona 
(Fr^diln), who had worshipped her also, to destroy this 
tyrant. Besides these heroes, a good many others are 
mentioned as worshippers of Anahita, such as Kava Us {Kai 
Kavus in the ShS^hndmah), Kava Susrava {Kai KJmsrd), 
&c. The example set by Ahuramazda himself and the 
great heroes and sages of Iranian antiquity, of worshipping 
An&hita in order to obtain blessings from her, was followed, 
of course, by Zarathushtra and his royal disciple Kava 
Vishtdspa {Kai Gttshidsj? in Sh,), who are always repre- 
sented as having respected the ancient forms of worship. 

In sections xxi. and xxx. two short hymns are pre- 
served, on the recital of which Andhita was expected to 
appear. The first is ascribed to Ahuramazda himself. It 
commences as follows : — 
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HUdki paiti 

eome . before (me) 
Ardvi-sHra 
Arduisur 


ava-jaaat 
come down, 
Andhitt / 
Au&bita ! 


iMclm ava^hyd 

from j'onder 

avi turn. * 

on to ihe earth 


Btarebyd 

stars 

Akumdhdtdm. 
created by Ahuramazda. 


Thwdm yazdofit^ aurvdonh6 

Thee shall worship . the handy 

aJiurdonhd ^ danhupatayd^ 

lords the rulers of countrios, 


puthrdonhd 

sons 


danhupaitindm. 
of the rulers of countries. 


4. Khurshed and MIh Yashts. 

The first of these Yashts is devoted to the sun, which is 
called in the Avesta hvare khshaAta, sun the king ” (pre- 
served in the modern Persian “ sun'’); the second 
is devoted to the moon, called mdonh (in modern Persian 
TfldJl). 

The prayer addressed to the sun commences as follows: — 

‘'We worship the king sun, the immortal, brilliant. 
When he burns with his rays, then all the heavenly spirits 
rise by hundreds and by thousands to spread his splendour, 
to send it down to the earth, created by Ahuramazda, for 
protecting the cultivated fields (ga^ihdo) and their bodies.2 
When the sun rises, then he purifies the earth, created by 
* Ahuramazda, he purifies the flowing water, as well as that 
of springs and lakes, he purifies all the creatures of the 
beneficent spirit. As long as the sun has not risen, all the 
demons are endeavouring to spread havoc throughout the 

^ It id nom. pi. Prom this passage ^ In this passage, as well as iii many 
one may clearly see that ahura is not others in the Yashts and the Vendi- 
a title confined to the Supremo Being, dad, some interpolations have been 
but can be applied to men also. The made in later times to illustrate 
same is the case with the Hebrew phrases which were considered hardly 
word etoAim, “God,** which is now and intelligible. Thus, for instance, 
then used in the sense of “judges,” hdm-hdrayUMi {anldsMan, “to fill” 
Exod. xxi. 6 (according to the ancient in Pers.), “ they carry everywhere,” 
Ghaldaio translator Onkelos), afndin is explained by nipdray^inti, “they 
that of “ kings” (see Ps, IxxxiL i, 6). make pass down (everywhere).” 
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seven regions of the earth, and none^ of the heavenly 
spirits withstands and slays them, whilst all the living 
creation is drowned in sleep ” 

At the end the conjunction of sun and moon is par- 
ticularly mentioned as the luckiest of all conjunctions. 
The word for “ conjunction," JiaJchedhrem, is of particular 
interest, because it is preserved in the modern Persian 
ahJitar, "star,” whose original meaning "conjunction” 
may still be found in some phrases, such as dkhtar-ir 
ddnish, "Jupiter and Mercury” (literally, the conjunction 
foreboding wisdom). 

In the M3,h Yasht the moon is invoked by the epithet 
gaocTiithra, which means " cow-faced.” All " the immortal 
benefactors (archangels) rise and spread the moonlight 
over the surface of the earth created by Ahuramazda, then 
the light of the moon shines through the tops of the golden- 
coloured trees ; and gold-like it rises from the earth (i.e., 
it is reflected by her).” 2 The new moon and the full moon 
are especially alluded to. 

5. TIr and Q6sn Yashts. 

The Tir Tasht is devoted to the praise of the star Tish"- 
trya, " Mercury ” {tashtar in Parsi, tir in modem Pers.). 
He is called the giver of wealth (bahhta shdithraM) ; his 
lustre is red, and of great beauty. His most significant 
epithet is afsh-cMthra, "waterfaced” (of one and the same < 
nature with the water), because he brings the waters from 
the celestial ocean, Vouru-kasha, down on the earth to 
fertilise the soil. He discharges this duty, which is assigned 
to him, with the utmost quickness, being "as swift as the 
river Tighrish, which has the swiftness of an arrow, and is 
the swiftest of all Aryan (rivers) when it falls from the 

^ This Begins to be in contradiction order ; he is the representative of the 
to the Srosh Yasht, where Srosli is religion itself ; if it were not for hini 
said to fight at mght-time against the the world would fall a prey to the 
evil spirits. But one has to bear in demons during the night-time, 
mind that Srosh is not one of the ^ The reflection of moonlight is 
TazaiaSi or angels, but of a higher oalledpai^zcf^^^ what looks against.** 
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Khsihaotha mountain down to the QaTivat mountain.” (Yt. 
viii. 6.) ' 

He defeats and expels the fairies (pairika = part in 
Pers.), who fall as star-worms (i.e., glow-worms) between 
earth and heaven into the sea Vouru-kasha (to prevent the 
waters from coming out).” But Tishtrya enters this sea 
in the shape of a horse, and by swelling it, makes it over- 
flow its shores, and so carries its waters, as sho revs, over 
the " seven regions of the earth.” 

His worship was compulsory at the time of a drought ; 
for unless the prayers of men were addressed to him, he 
was powerless to defeat the evil spirits, who kept back the 
waters in the sea. If men invoke him, says he, as they 
invoke other angels, then he proceeds from his xuagnificent 
palace to the Vouru-kasha. He steps into the sea in the 
shape of a red horse with yeUow ears. There the Deva 
Apaoshd, in the shape of a black horse with black ears and 
tail, encounters him. Both fight for three days and nights; 
at length he is defeated by the Deva. Tishtrya then leaves 
the sea, crying aloud : " I am lost, the waters are lost, the 
trees are lost, the Mazdayasnian religion is destroyed. Men 
do not worship me as they worship other angels. If they 
would worship me, I would gain the strength of ten horses, 
ten camels, ten oxen, ten mountains, ten navigable rivers.” 
When men then come to aid him by their prayers, and 
» consequently his strength increases, he descends for a 
second time into the sea, attacks the Deva again, and defeats 
him. After having conquered him, he proclaims the vic- 
tory, gained by him, to the whole good creation. He makes 
the waters of the sea then flow over its borders, and fertilises 
the soil. In the midst of the sea there is a mountain 
’ called Hendva (very likely the Hindu-kush range of moun- 
tains is to be understood), over which the clouds gather 
together. The winds carry them rapidly off, and they then 
discharge their watery load upon the thirsty and parched 
soil. 

The G6sh Yasht is devoted to a female spirit who is 
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called here Drvdspa, one who keeps horses in health. 
The name Gosh, “ cow,” which was given her in after times, 
refers to geush urvd, the universal soul by which all living 
beings of the good creation are animated. From the tprms 
in which DrvUspa is spoken of in this Yasht, she was 
believed to preserve the life of the good animals. In 
heaven she represents the Milky- way, and in this respect 
is described as having many spies (eyes), having light of 
her own, having a far way, and a long constellation 
(dareghd-hakhedhrayana). 

She was worshipped by the heroes of antiquity, such as 
iraoshyanha Paradhdta (Hoshang the Peshdadian in the 
ShahnSimali), Yima (Jamshed), ThraStaona (FrSdhn), Kava 
V'Uhtdspa, Zarathushtra himself, &c., and different favours 
were asked of her, such as, to give strength for defeating 
enemies, to rid the creation from the evils of heat and cold, 
to propagate the good religion, &c. 

6. Mihir Yabht. 

In this long Yasht, which comprises thirty-five sections 
(146 verses in Wester.), the a|igel presiding over, and 
directing the course of the sun, who was called Mithra, 
friend ” {mihir in Persian), is invoked and praised. His 
worship was widely spread, not only in ancient Persia 
itself, but far beyond its frontiers jp Asia Minor, and even 
in Greece and Eome. 

In the first section of this Yasht, Ahuramazda says to 
Spitama Zarathushtra : “ I created Mithra, who rules over 
large fields {foouru-gaoyaoitish), to be of the same rank and 
dignity (as far as worship is concerned) as I myself am. 
The » wretch vi^o belies Mithra,i spoils the whole country. 
Therefore, never break a promise, neither that contract^ 
with a fellow-religionist, nor that with an infidel Mithra 
gives those who do ^ot belie him, swift horses ; the fire, 

^ Afte^mbasB67€)ral meanings, viz., ing, or lying, or not paying debts 
** angel of the sun, sun, friend/* and which have been contracted, is called 
“promise, contract.” Promise-break- Mithrd'di'ukhBh^ ^‘belying Mithra.” 
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Ahuiamazda’s son, leads such men on the straightest way, 
the Frohaxs (Fravashis) give them children of superior 
qualities.” 

Near the end of the first section there is a short h3rmn 
by which Ahuramazda ig said to call him. It consists of 
verses, each of about eight syllables, and commences as 
follows • — 


CichOi 7^6 jamyd^ avanhi^ 
Hither to us may come to helx), 

dcha nS 

hither to us 


dcha nd jamyd^ ravanhd, 
hither to us may come to face 
(before usj, 

jamydd rafnai^kS, tfcc. 

may come to joy, &o. 


ughrd aiwithdrd 
the strong conqueror 

efsjoem d 

all in 

Mithrd 

Mithra 


yasnyd, I vahmyd^ ^ anaimdruk^iidj 
deserving I deserving praise^ not to be belied, 
worship, 1 

axLuhd astvaiti, 

the life supplied with bodies in the creation), 
yd vow'u-gaoyaoitish. 

who rules over large fields. 


Mithra, who always speaks the truth, has a thousand 
ears, ten thousand eyes, and is always watching, without 
falling asleep, over the welfare of the creation ” (ver, 7). 

** He, first of the celestial spirits, crosses the mountain 
Hard-berezaiti (Alborz, the supposed centre of the world) 
on its eastern side, where the immortal sun with his swift 
horses is stationed; he first, covered with gold, reaches 
the summits of that mountain, and thence overlooks the 
whole of Iran. Through him the rulers build their high 
fortresses, through him the high mountains, with their 
many pasturages, produce food for the animals, through 
him the deep wells have abundance of waters, through 
him the large navigable rivers run swiftly through Aish- 
hata^ PouTuta (Parthia, Parthava in the cuneiform in*- 
scriptions). Mourn (Marv), Hardy'A (Herat), &au SughdJia 
{Sogdiauay Samarkand), and Qdirizem (Khowaresmia). He 
brings light to all the seven regions (the whole efarth) ; 
victory resounds in the^ears of those who^ by their know- 

^ ^ A locality not yet identified. 
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ledge of the appropriate prayers and rites, continuously 
worship him with sacrifices.” (Tt. x. 13-16). 

He protects those who do not break their promises 
when in distress and misery; but inflicts severe punish- 
ments upon those who sin against him by lying and pro- 
mise-breaking ; he makes their arms and feet lame, their 
eyes blind, their ears deaf (ver. 23). The same idea is 
embodied in the short hymn which forms the nth section 
(vers. 47-49). The verses consist of eight syllables, as in 
the following specimen : — 

yad Mithrd fravazaiti I (m hainaydo khniiihyUtish^ 

Then when Mithra drives | in the two armies ready for battle, 
avi hcLm-yanta raamaoyd I afLtare daAhu-pdperetdnif 
against they encounter in two battle lines | in order for the country 
(each other) to fight, 

alhra nardm mithrd-drvjdm j apdth gav6 darezay^Ui, 
then of the men who bre^ I away the hand he binds, 
promise | 

pairi daima vdrayHt% dsc, 

round the face be covers, &c. 

i.e., at the time of a battle ta‘’ing place between two hos- 
tile armies, and both being arrayed in battle lines against 
each other, in order to fight for a country, Mithra drives 
in his chariot to the battlefield, and punishes all those 
who were formerly sinning against him by breaking pro- 
mises ; he causes some to be made prisoners, and dooms 
others to lose their eyes, or their feet, or their ears. 

The residence of this mighty angel, the punisher of 
rascals and scoundrels, is on the mountain JIard-berezaiti 
(Alborz), where Ahuramazda himself has built a palace for 
him, where is no night, no darkness, no cold wind, nor 
hot, no smoke, no putrifaction, no fogs,” which is the 
model of an Iranian paradise (ver. 50). 

All the demons (devas) flee from him when he, as the 
ruler of the whole earth, drives in his chariot on her right 
side. On his right side he is followed by Srao^a, the 
angel ruling over the whole of the divine service, and by 
Rashnu radshta (Kashnu r&st), the angel of justice, and 
the spirits of the waters, trees, &c. (vers. 100, 101). 
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In verse 104 mention is made of the eastern and 
v^estern Hiiidas (hi^dvd = sindhavaSy i,e,, the (seven) rivers 
in the Vedas, the ancient name of India). 

Ahuramazda paid his respects to him. He drives out 
from paradise (garddemdna) in a splendid chariot, drawn 
by four white horses. He carries with him weapons of 
all kinds for the destruction of the Devas ; among them 
is the mzra,^ the most powerful. 

7. Srosh Had6kht and Rashnu Yabhts. 

The former Yasht, which is now' particularly used at 
the time of initiating priests (chiefly of the lower grade, 
the Herhads) into their office, is dedicated to the angel 
Sraosha, of whom we have already given an account (see 
p. 189). An analysis of this Yasht would, therefore, 
afford no particular interest. 

In the Kashnu Yasht the . angel razishta/^ 

rightest righteousness,’^ who is believed to preside over 
the eternal laws of nature, as well as morality (corres- 
ponding to the idea of Themis among the ancient Greeks), 
is invoked and worshipped. He is everywhere, and re- 
presents, to a certain extent, the omnipresence of the 
divine being. He is particularly distinguished by firm- 
ness and the greatest hatred of disorder and immorality 
» of every kind. His devotee, in paying reverence to him, 
by placing various sweet fruits and oil before the sacred 
fire, invokes and praises him wherever he may be, whether 
in one of the seven regions QcarsTivare), or in different 
parts of the sea Vouru-kasha (the ocean surrounding the 
earth), either on the lai’ge tree, bearing all kinds of fruits 
at the same time, which is planted in its middle, or on its 
shores, or in its depths. He is further praised whether he 
be on the ends of the earth, or on the celestial mountain 
Har 6 ~berezaiti (Alborz), or in one of the stars, such as 

1 Ourz^ “ a club, battleaxe,” in “ thunderbolt,” in the Vedas, where 
Persian is identical with vajra, ft is Indra’s weapon. 
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Cliurrs Wain (Ursa major) called Haptoirilig} or in the 
water stars, or vegetation stars, or in the moon, or sun, 
or in the luminaries which were from the beginning 
{anaghra raochdo), or in paradise. 

8. Fbavardin Vabht. 

This Tasht, comprising thirty-one chapters, which are 
divided into 158 verses, is the longest of all. It is dedi- 
cated to the praise of the Frohars, Fravashi in the Avesta 
(preserved in the name PhraorteSy which is Fravartish 
in the ancient Persian of the cuneiform inscriptions), 
which means ‘‘protector.” These Frohars or protectors, 
who are numberless, are believed to be angels, stationed 
everywhere by Ahuramazda for keeping the good creation 
in order, preserving it, and guarding it against the con- 
stant attacks of fiendish powers. Every being of the good 
creation, whether living, or deceased, or still unborn, has 
its own Fravashi or guardian angel who has existed from 
the beginning. Hence they ^re a kind of prototypes, and 
may be best compared to the “ ideas ” of Plato who sup- 
posed everything to have a double existence, first in idea, 
secondly in reality 2 Originally the Fravashis represented 

1 In modern Persian fiaftwarang, commenced to deify those great 
Thi8 word is highly interesting from founders of Brahmanism, nothing 
its identity with the ancient Vedio was more natural than to assign to 
and Greek names of the same con- them a place in the sky, and make 
stellation. The original form in the them one of the brightest and most 
Vedas is fika^a, “a bear” (which is beautiful constellations. In the Iran- 
found only once in the hymns of the ian languages, however, the old name 
Bigveda, i. 24, 10) = Greek arktos* “the seven bears** was faithfully 
According to an account in the Sha- preserved. 

tapatha Br&hmana, ii. i, 2, 4 (second ^ The ideas are the models (para- 
part of the white Yajurveda) this deigmata) of everything existing; 
name was changed afterwards into the realities (or, according to Plato, 
tliat of Sapta fishagah, “the seven non-realities, because only the ideas 
Rishis,** by which name the stars of have a real existence according to his 
Ursa major are called in the later doctrine) being only imitations there- 
Vedio hymns (see Kigveda x. 82, 2, of. , The ideas are unborn, eternal, 
Atharvaveda vi. 40, i) and in the invisible, imperishable, but their imi- 
classical Sanskrit writings. The tations, the substances, are subject to 
sounds of rikihay “hear/* and ftsAt, all changes. See Parmenides, p. 132, 
“ seer, prophet,** were so near to one d. Steph. Timoeus., 48, c. 52 a. Ab- 
another, that at the time when they cording to Aristotle (Metaphysics, i 
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only the departed souls of ancestors, comparable to the 
pitaras, " fathers’,” of the Brahmans, and the Manes of the 
Eomans. The following extracts are translated from the 
Fravardin Tasht : — 

1-7. Ahuramazda spoke to Spitama Zarathushtra : To 
thee alone I shall tell me power and strength, glory, use- 
fulness, and happiness of the holy guardian-angels, the 
strong and victorious, 0 righteous Spitama Zai.’:"..thushtra 1 
how they come to help me, [(Zend) how they gire me 
assistance]. By means of their splendour and glory I up- 
hold the sky which is shining so beautifully, and which 
touches and surrounds this earth it resembles a bird 
which is ordered by God to stand still there ; it is high as 
a tree, wide-stretched, iron-bodied, having its own light in 
the three worlds (thrishm); on which (the sky) Ahura- 
mazda, together with Mithra, Kashnu, and Spenta Armaiti, 
puts a garment decked with stars, and made by God in 
such a way that nobody can see the ends of its parts. 

By means of their splendour and glory, I uphold the 
high, strong An^hita (the celestial water) with bridges, the 
salutary, who drives away the demons, who has the true 
faith, and is to be worshipped in the world, and to bo 
praised in the world ; the righteous who furthers life, the 
righteous who increases wealth, the righteous who increases 
property, the righteous who makes the fields thrive, tlie 
righteous who makes the countries thrive ; who purifies 
the seed of aU males, who purifies the wombs of all females 
to make them fit for conception, who makes all pregnant 
females bear fine offspring, who provides females at the 
right time with milk ; the praised, the far-renowned, who 
is as large as all the waters which flow over the earth, who 
runs with might from the celestial heights into the sea 

9, 2), Plato imagined as many ** ideas** ^ Bavdva would be according to 

as there are things really existing. Sanskrit the first person dual, but this 
Such celestial, or invisible, protot3rpe8 meaning does not agree with the struo- 
of terrestrial things are mentioned ture of the sentence ; it is evidently 
also in the Bible; see Heb, ix. 23; put for va, “ it is for both.** 

£xod. XXV. 9, 4a * 
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Vouru-kasha, Ail its shores are then overflowing from its 
very centre, when those waters fall into it, when the high, 
strong Andhita pours them forth into their channels. She 
has a thousand springs, a thousand channels; each of 
, these springs and each of these channels is of the circuit 
of a forty days’ journey for a well-mounted messenger, 

11. By means of their splendour and glory, I keep, 0 
Zarathushtra ! the embryos alive in the pregnant females, 
to be formed out of a formless inanimate mass, to obtain 
a living soul, bones, form, consistency, growth of the 
faculty of walking, and speaking. 

12. If the strong guardian-angels of the righteous would 
not give me assistance, then cattle and men, the two best 
of the hundred classes of beings, would no longer exist for 
me ; then would commence the devil’s power, the devil’s 
reign, the whole living creation would belong to the devil. 

1 3. Betw’een earth and heaven may the devilish spirit 
take up his residence ! [(Zend) between earth and heaven 
may the devil reside!]; but he (the devil) will not be 
able to destroy entirely (the influence) of the beneficent 
spirit (Ahuramazda). 

14. By means of their splendour and glory, the waters 
flow straight forward in inexhaustible sources ; by means 
of their splendour and glory, trees grow out of the earth ; 
by means of their splendour and glory^ the winds blow, 
carrying with them vapours from inexhaustible sources. 

15. By means of their splendour and glory, the females 
are getting with children ; by means of their splendour and 
glory, they produce good offspring; by means of their 
splendour, and glory, there will be descendants. 

16. By means of their splendour and glory, that ingen- 
uous man (Zarathushtra), who spoke such good words, 
who was the source of wisdom, who was born before 
Gotama ' had such intercourse (with God, obtained revela- 

^ GojoletMi (in the original) is iho Gautama, That Buddhism existed at 
proper name of Buddha, the founder Balkh ia urell known, 
of Buddhism. Its Sanskrit form is 
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tion). By means of their splendour and glory, the sun 
goes on his path; by means of their splendour and glory, 
the moon goes on her path; by means of their splendour 
and glory, the stars go on their path. 

17. These guardian*|ingels of the righteous give great 
assistance in great battles (to be fought against the devil- 
ish empire). The guardian-angels of the righteous among 
the believers in the old religion, or those of the prophets 
{SaosJtyaMd) to come, for making perpetuation of ^ife, are 
the strongest of all; then the guardian-angels of the living 
righteous men are stronger than those of the dead. 

18. When a man living, who is the ruler over all the 
estates of a country, supports well the guardian-angels of 
the righteous, then each of his dominions will be well 
populated [(Zend) who supports well your good friend (the 
bmh, mithra) with his far-extended dominions, and the pro- 
bity which is protecting and sheltering estates], 

19. Thus I tell thee, holy Spitama 1 the power, strength, 
glory, support, and delight of the strong, victorious guardian- 
angels of the righteous, as they come to assist me, [(Zend) 
as the strong guardian-angels of the righteous bring me 
assistance]. 

2Q. Ahuramazda said to Spitama Zarathushtra : When 
in this world, G Spitama Zarathushtra ! thou hast to pass ' 
mischief-bringing, bad, baneful ways, and thy life is threat- 
ened, then shalt thou recite these words, [(Zend) then shalt 
thou speak these victorious words, O Zarathushtra !] : 

21. I praise, invoke, and extol the good, strong, bene- 
ficent, guardian^angels of the righteous. We praise those 
who are in the houses, those who are in the villages, those 
who are in the towns, those who are in the countries, those 
who are in the Zoroastrian communities, those of the pre- 
sent, those of the past, those of the future righteous, all 
those invoked in countries where invocation is practised. 

22. Who uphold heaven, who uphold water, who uphold 
earth, who uphold nature, &c. 

49. SO. We worship the good, strong, beneficent, guardian- 

0 
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angels of the righteous, who come to the village in the 
season called HamaspathmaSda. Tlien they roam about 
there during ten nights, wishing to learn what assistance 
they might obtain, saying : Who will praise us ? who will 
worship (us) ? who will adore (us) I who will pray (to us) ? 
who will satisfy (us) with milk and • clothes in his hand, 
with a prayer for righteousness ? whom of us will he call 
here ? whose soul is to worship you ? To whom of us will 
he give that offering in order to enjoy imperishable food 
for ever and ever ? 

51, 52. Then the man who worships them with milk in 
his hand, and with clothes, and the prayer for righteous- 
ness, upon him the pleased (with this sacrifice), favourable, 
not-hurting, strong guardian-angels of the righteous bestow 
blessings. In this house (where they are worshipped in 
such a way) there will be abundance of cows and of men 
(posterity) ; there will be a swift horse and a well-fastened 
carriage; there will be found a prudent man who will 
worship us (in future) with milk and clothes in his hand 
and with the prayer for righteousness. 

82-84. We worship the good, strong, beneficent guardian- 
angels of the righteous, those of the immortal benefactors 
(Ameshaspentas), the rulers with their watchful eyes, the 
high, powerful, swift, living ones of everlasting truth. All 
seven are of the same mind, speak the same words, per- 
form the same actions ; [(Zend) they have the same mind, 
the same words, the same action, and the same master and 
ruler, the Creator Ahuramazda]. One looks into the soul 
of the other, considering about good thoughts, considering 
about good words, considering about good deeds, consider- 
ing about the best life, that the prayer may go up to their 
brightly shining paths. 

85. We worship the good, strong, beneficent guardian- 
angels, that of the blazing, beneficent, penetrating fire, and 
that of Sraosha, the righteous, swift, self-speaking, swiftly- 
running, the living, and that of IfairySsanha (the angel). 

86. That of the Tightest righteousness {Easihnu razishta), 
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that of Mithfa with his far-extended dominions, that of 
the holy word (Mathra spehtoi), that of the day, that of 
water, that of earth, that of the trees, that of nature, that 
of existence, that of the two righteous worlds (visible and 
invisible, earthly an& spiritual). 

87. We worship the guardian-angel of Gayo-marathan 
(Gayomard, Kayomars, the Adam or Manu of the Iranians), 
the righteous, who first listened to Ahuraina^da's thoughts 
and sayings ; out of whose body he (Ahuramazda) formed 
the central mass {ridfd, navel’') 1 of the Aryan countries, 
the surface of the Aryan countries. 

88-94. We worship the rule and the guardian-angel of 
Zarathushtra Spitama, who first thought good thoughts, 
who first spoke good words, who first performed good 
actions, who was the first priest, the first warrior, the first 
cultivator of the soil, the first prophet, the first who was 
inspired, the first who has given (to mankind) nature and 
truth and words, and hearing of words, and w^ealth and all 
good, created by Mazda, of rightful appearance. Who first 
made turning the wheel among gods and men, 2 who first 
was praising the rightfulness of the living creation, and 
destroying idolatry, who confessed the Zarathushtriau 
worship of Mazda, the religion of Ahura opposed to the 
demons. Who first spoke the word opposed to the demons,^ 
being the religion of Ahura in the animated creation, who 
first promulgated the word opposed to the demons, being 
the religion of Ahura in the animated creation. Who first 
spoke the whole of what is given by the demons in the 
animated creation, and what is neither to be worshipped 
nor invoked (it is profane), that is the strong, blessed, old 
religion of the countries (the ante-Zoroastrian, Beva reli- 
gion).^ Through whom the whole true and revealed word 

1 Compare the Greek appellation of * That is to say, the Vendidad. 

Delphi : Omphale gis, ** navel of the ^ This means that Zarathushtra is 
earth, ** i. e. , its centre. the originator of all religious thoughts, 

^ This is a Buddhistic expression, both those current after, and thoce 
meaning established and propagated current before his time, 
the good religion,** 
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was heard, which is the life and guidance of* the world, the 
praises of the righteousness ^ which is the greatest, best, 
and most excellent, and the promulgation of the best reli- 
gion of those existing. Whom all Ameshaspentas, together 
with the Sun, worship with believing'inquiry in the mind, 
for the duration of life, as the patron spirit and religious 
preceptor of the world, as praiser of the righteousness 
which is the greatest, best, and most excellent, and the 
promulgator of the best religion of those existing. Through 
his knowledge and speech the waters and trees become de- 
sirous of growing ; through liis knowledge and speech all 
beings, created by the beneficent Spirit, are uttering words 
of happiness. For our welfare the fire-priest (dthrava), 
Spitama Zarathushtra, was born, he offered sacrifice for us, 
and arranged the holy twigs. Thus comes forth from the 
waters (i.e., from its source) the good religion of the Maz- 
dayasnians, spreading over all the seven regions of the 
earth. x 

95. There the friend of the waters (the sun), ruling over 
far-extended dominions, produced all virtues of the coun- 
tries by their means, and makes them play when overflow- 
ing ; there the son of waters, the strong fire, produced all 
virtues of countries, and appeases them when overflowing. 

We worship the virtue and the guardian angel of 
Maidhy6-mS.onha, the disposer (of the good faith), who first 
heard Zarathushtra’s speech and sayings. 

99. We worship the guardian-angel of Kavi Visht&spa, 
the bold, who speaks his own verses, the attacker of the 
demons, the believer in Ahura, who defiled, 2 for thel)enefit 
of the good creation, the face of the devil and the witches, 
[(Zend) who cleft the face of the devil and the witches, 
that is to say, who was the arm and support of the Zoro- 
astrian belief in Ahura] ; (100.) who fcarried away from the 

, . / ' ' 

1 The “ praise of righteousness is trahicha^ contain fragments of an old 
the PahlaVi technical name of the epic poem in honoisr of Slavi Vish- 
Ashem-Yohu formula. with some interpolations. The 

^ The words , from 3^^ drv/a, to v 4 »‘ mtre is the Shloka,. 
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Hunus ^ the standard [(Zend) which was tied], and depo- 
sited it in the impregnable fortress Maidhyoishadha, shield- 
ing cattle and fields, [(Zend) favourable to cattle and fields]. 

104. We worship the guardian-angel of Hushkyaotlma, 
son of Frashaoshtra,* that of QMaSna, son of Frasliaoshtra, 
that of Hanhaurvat, son of J.^.mS,spa, that of Vareshan, son 
of Hanhaurvat, that of Vohu-nemanh, son of Avaraoshtra, 
to ward off the mischief done by nightmares, by ghosts 
disguised as black-coloured animals, by demons, and by 
witches. 

105. We worship the guardian-angel of SimaSzhi, the 
reciter of spells, the Ilerbad, who slew most of. the Usa- 
ghanas, who polluted the bodies and disturbed righteous* 
ness, who were irreligious, acknowledging neither patron 
spirit nor religious preceptor, who were charmers, frustrat- 
ing the help of the guardian-angels to resist the hostilities 
which were crushing the righteous. 

129. We worship the guardian-angel of Astvad-ereta 
who is called the victorious SaoshyS,ns. He is called 
SaoshyS.ns, as he will conduce {sdvaydd) to the welfare of 
the whole animated creation. He is called Astvad-ereta, 
as he is keeping up the animated creation, guarding it 
against destruction, especially against the destruction 
caused by the two-legged Drukhsh (the personification of 
destruction), caused by the hatred of (the demons) who 
annihilate rightful things. 

9. BehbAm and BAh Yashts. 

The BehrS^m Yasht is devoted to the angel Behrdm, 
Tlie original form of this name is Verethraghna, whicli 
means killer of enemies,” i.e., conqueror, and is to be iden- 
tified with Indra’s name Vritrahd to be found in the Vedas. 
He is the giver of victory, and appears personally before his 

1 This nation is mentioned by the to hare often been engaged in wa^ 
name of JffUmda in Indian writings with them. They were the white 
also. See Vishnu Purdna, translated Huns who were once the' terror of 
by H. H. Wilson, pp.^ 177, 194. They Europe, 
were hostile to the Iranians, whosiiBsn ' r 
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devotee in such different forms as he may chcfose to assume. 
He appears in the form of a wind, in that of a cow, in 
that of a horse, in that of a camel, in that of a boar {vardrn^ 
Sans. vardha)y in that of a boy aged fifteen, in that of a 
wartior, &c. Zarathushtra worshipped him, and was re- 
warded by the angel with strength in his arms and vigour 
in his whole body. 

Zarathushtra once asking Ahuramazda in what way the 
angel Behrdm should be worshipped, is answered in the 
following manner : The Aryan countries (i.e., their inha- 
bitants, the Iranians, ancestors of the Parsis) shall conse- 
crate water (called zaothra), arrange the sacred twigs called 
Barsom, and kill an animal of a reddish or yellowish colour, 
the flesh of whicli is to be cooked. Of this meal of Beh- 
r3.m, which is prepared occasionally to this day, neither a 
criminal, nor a courtezan, nor an infidel who is an enemy 
of the Zoroastrian religion, is allowed to eat. Should that 
happen then the Aryan countries will be visited by plagues, 
and devastated by incursions of hostile armies. 

The Ham Yasht is devoted to the angel E&m, who is, 
however, never mentioned in it by this name, but is called 
vayush 1 %(pard-lcairy6y i.e., the wind whose business is above 
(in. the sky), the celestial breath; or he is simply invoked 
by the names of Apd, " who is far, remote,” and Bagha,^ 
“ destiny.” He is described as being everywhere (on all 
sides),, and as the primary cause {dklishti) of the whole 
universe. From these remarks we may gather that he re- 
presents that very fine and subtle substance which is called 
ether y and known to the Indian pliilosophers as dJedshet. 

He was worshipped by Ahuramazda and the great heroes 
and sages of antiquity, such as Raoshyanhay Takhma-urupa 
{Tahmdra$)y Yima, &c. Old maids beg him to grant them 
husbands. 

In the last (eleventh) section his manifold names are 

^ This name seems to he connected * See the first section of the fourth 
with the Vedio god Vdyu, “the Essay, 
wind,” the original long d having 
been- shortened to a. 
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explained. Vayush is there traced to the loot vi, " to go, 
penetrate,^' and to vd, " both,” and explained by I go to 
both creatures, those of the beneficent, and those of the 
malevolent spirit.” By this and other names he is to be 
invoked at the time of worship. He has then the power 
of defeating hostile armies. 


lo. DiN AND Asm Yashts. 


In the Din Yasht the dcdna mdzdayasnishy 01 the Zoroas- 
trian religion, is invoked as an angel. She was, of course, 
pre-eminently worshipped by Zarathushtra. The way in 
which he invoked her is described in a short hymn com- 
mencing as follows : — 

Yt. xvi. 2. Rise from thy place! go out from thy 
house I thou wisdom, created by Mazda 1 which is the 
Tightest ; if thou art in the froht (of the house), put up 
with me ; if thou art behind it, return to me. 

Ashi is a female angel whom the Dasturs at present 
compare with Lahshmi, the Hindu goddess of wealth. But 
the Yasht devoted to her does not countenance this opi- 
nion. Her ?full name is Ashish varmlii (now corrupted to 
Ashishang), which means “ the good truth.” She is called 
a daughter of Ahuramazda, and a sister of the Amesha- 
spentas or archangels. She makes the wisdom of all pro- 
phets continue, and inspires them in their turn with the 
heavenly (lit. original) wisdom. She comes to help all 
that invoke her from far and near. The ancient heroes and 


sages, Yiraa, Thrafitaona, Zarathushtra, KavS. Vishttispa, 
&c., worshipped her, and to all she granted what they were 
praying for, such as wealth, victory, or children. 


II. AshtAd, 


[yAd, and Van ant Yashts. 


The name Ashtdd, which is to be traced to the Avesta 
word Arshtddy “ height,” does not occur in the Yasht bear- 
ing this name. The glory of the Aryan countries (i,e.y 
their riches and wealth in trees, cows, sheep, and all other 
things of the good , creation, which are the most effective 
means for destroying the works of the demons, and for pre- 
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serving everything in its original rectitude), and the A&lii 
vaTmhi lerczaiti (Qie good, high truth) are invoked in this 
Yasht. The glory {qarcnd) being chiefly the subject of the 
ZamyM Tasht, and the Ashi Vanuhi that of the preceding 
Ashi Yaslit, we cannot ascribe any independent value to 
this Ash tad Yasht, which is only an appendage to those 
two others. The name Ashtad, by which the Dasturs un- 
derstand the heiglit of mountains, was given to this short 
chapter only to distinguish it by a separate name from the 
tw"0 other Yashts. 

The name Zamydd refers to the earth. She is not 
directly invoked in this Yasht, which is chiefly devoted to 
the praise of the “ glory ” {qarend) above mentioned. Its 
first section, wliich describes the origin of all mountains 
out of the heart of the central and primeval mountain 
Alborz {Hard herezaiti)^ stands separate. Several names 
of mountains are particularly mentioned, ^ such as VsJiidhdo 
(creator of light), Ushi-darencm (district of light), &c. 
The number of all the mountains is said to be 2244. 

In the following sections of this Yasht we find always 
invoked ''tlue mighty glory which was peculiar to the 
Kavis '' (the chiefs of the Iranian community in ancient 
times, mostly before Zoroaster). Ahuramazda produced it 
at the time of creating all that is good, bright, shining, and 
propagating life. It attached itself generally to one of the 
great heroes of antiquity, such as ThraStaona, Yima, &c., 
and enabled him to achieve great feats. This heavenly 
glory is essential for causing the dead to rise at the end of 
the world. About this resurrection of the dead, which is a 
genuine Zoroastrian doctrine, we finAinthis Yasht two very 
interesting passages, which are alifest identical (Yt. xix. 
II, 12 and 89, 90). The following is a translation of the 
second passage : — 

^ Here we find the peculiar form rate mountain, surrounded by its vast 
haraiii baresh, in which haraiti is an mountain ranges, 
abstract noun, meaning mountain ^ To express the word ** mountain ’’ 
range,” and bareshj harez (in the Vedas we find here two words used; gairi and 
hrihas) “elevated, high.” Its heart paurvata, which are both to be found 
{zaredhd) is here regarded as a sepa- also in Sanskrit {giri and parvata). 
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^ This splendour attaches itself to the hero (who is to rise 

* out of the number) of prophets (called Saosliyantd) and to 

* his companions, in order to make life everlasting, unde- 
‘ caying, imperishable, imputrescible, incorruptible, for ever 
" existing, for ever vigorous, full of power (at the time) 

‘ when the dead shall rise agaLi, and imperishableness of 
‘ life shall commence, making life lasting by itself (v/ithout 
‘ further support). All the world will remain for eternity 
‘ in a state of righteousness ; the devil wiU. disappear from 
‘ all those places whence he used to attack the righteous 
‘ man in order to kill (him) ; and all his brood and crea- 
‘ tures will be doomed to destruction/ 

The Variant Yasht is a very short prayer addressed to 
the star Vanant (by which the Dasturs understand the 
Milky-way, or Kdh-i-kashdn in Persian), to kill all dis- 
turbers of the good creation. This constellation is said to 
stand directly over hell in order to frighten the demons.^ 

12. Two Fragments op the HAd6kht Nask; the AprIn-i 
Paighambar Zaratusht and Vishtasp Yasht. 

These four texts conclude the collection of all the Yashts 
extant, in Westergaard's edition. 

In the first fragment of the Hd^dkht Nask, the praise of. 
Ashem or righteousness is recommended by Ahuramazda 
to Zarathushtra as one of the most meritorious works. By 
this praise we can understand only the recital of the sacred 
formula, A vohu, which is called, in Pahlavi, “the praise 
of righteousness.” The larger or smaller amount of merit, 
resulting from repeating this prayer, depends on the time 
and occasion when it is done. Thus, for instance, the 
merit is far greater if the praise is uttered at night than if 
uttered in the day-time. 

The second fragment treats of the fate of the soul imme- 
diately after death, till it reaches either heaven or hell on 


^ Tho Dasturs are of opinion, that lUithra at the head of the Devas, as 
this constellation is the weapon stated in the Ehurshdd Yasht. 
{vazra) which is constantly aimed by 
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the fourth morning (inclusive of the day of death), accord- 
ing as its good words, or its sins, have preponderated during 
life. The following is a translation of these fragments : — 

Yt. xxi. I. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda: 0 Ahura- 
mazda ! most munificent spirit, creator of the settlements 
supplied witli creatures, righteous one ! in whom ^ alone is 
thy word, the enunciation of all good, of all that is of 
rightful origin ! 

2. Ahuramazda answered him : In the Ashem-reciter,2 
0 Zarathushtra! 

3. Whoever recites the Ashem, with believing inquiry 
(remembrance) in his mind for the continuance of life, he 
praises me who am Ahuramazda, he praises the water, he 
praises the earth, he praises the cattle, he praises the trees, 
lie praises all good, created by Mazda, that is of rightful 
origin. 

4. For this saying, 0 Zarathushtra ! being recited cor- 
rectly (in addition) to the saying Ahuna-vairya if out- 
spoken, is for strength and victory in the soul and religion 
so benefited, 

5. For one recital of the Ashem, or one eulogy of a 
righteous man, is worth, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! a hun- 
dred sleep-(prayers), a thousand (prayers) when eating 
'Imeat, a myriad (of prayers) for the conception of bodies 
occurring in the primary existence. 

6. What is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 
ten of the other recitals of the Ashem in greatness and 
goodness and excellence ? 

7. Ahuramazda answered him: That, indeed, 0 right- 
eous Zarathushtra ! which a man recites as the Ashem for 
Haurvatdd and AmeretS,^ when eating, praising good 
thoughts and good words and good deeds, renouncing evil 
thoughts and evil words and evil deeds. 

8 . What is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 


^ Beading Jcahmyat which in the > taken here as a loca- 

Avesta character is very like- kahmdi tive, seems to be a genitive, 
the form given in all the manuscripts. 
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a hundred of the other recitals of the Ashem in greatness 
and goodness atiH excellence ? 

9. Ahuramazda answered him: That, indeed, 0 right- 
eous Zarathushtra ! which a man recites as the Ashem 
after swallowing of the out-squeezed Homa, praising good 
thoughts, &c. [as in ver. 7]. 

10. What is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 
a thousand of the other recitals of the Ashem in greatness 
and goodness and excellence ? 

11. Ahuramazda answered him: That, indeed, 0 right- 
eous Zarathushtra ! which a man recites as the Ashem, 
starting up from sleep and going to sleep again, praising 
good thoughts, &c. [as in ver. 7]. 

12. What is the one recital of the Ashem whi jh is worth 
a myriad of the other recitals of the Ashem in greatness 
and goodness and excellence ? 

13. Ahuramazda answered him: That, indeed, 0 right- 
eous Zarathushtra! which a man recites as the Ashem, 
awaking and rising from sleep, praising good thoughts, &c. 
[as in ver: 7]. 

14. What is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 
the whole region of Qaniratha, with cattle and with wealth 
in humankind,! in greatness and goodness and excellence ? 

15. Ahuramazda answered him: That, indeed, 0 right- 
eous Zarathushtra ! which a man recites as the Asliem at 
Ijhe extreme end of life, praising good thoughts and good 
words and good deeds, renouncing all evil thoughts and 
evil words and evil deeds. 

16. What is hhe one recital of the Ashem which is worth 
all this which is in the earth and in the sky, and this earth, 
and those luminaries, and all good things created by Mazda 
(and) of rightful origin ? 

17. Ahuramazda answered him: That, indeed, 0 right- 
eous Zarathushtra 1 when one forsakes evil thoughts and 
evil words and evil deeds. 

Yt. xxii. I. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda: 0 Ahura- 

1 Or perhaps “ with chiefs among men.” 
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mazda! most munificent spirit, creator -of tlie settlements 
supplied with creatures, righteous one ! when a righteous 
man passes away, where dwells his soul that night ? 

2. Then said Ahurarnazda : It sits down in the vicinity 
of the head, chanting the Gatba Uslitavaiti, imploring 
blessedness (thus) : Blessed is he, blessed is every one to 
whom Ahurarnazda, ruling by his own will, shall. grants 
(the two everlasting powers). That night the soul experi- 
ences as much of pleasure as all that which (it had) as a 
living existence (t.e., when living in this world). 

3. Where dwells his soul the second night ? 

4. Then said Ahurarnazda: &c. [as in ver. 2]. That 
night, too, (the soul perceives) as much of pleasure, &c. [as 
in ver. 2]. 

5. Where dwells his soul also the third night ? 

6. Then said Ahurarnazda : &c. [as in ver. 2]. And that 
night, too, (the soul perceives) as much of pleasure, &c. [as 
in ver. 2]. 

7. On the passing away 0} the third night, as the dawn 
appears, the soul of the righteous man appears, passing 
through plants and perfumes. To him there seems a wind 
blowing forth from the more southern side, from the more 
southern quarters, a sweet scent more sweet-scented than 
other winds. 

S, Then, inhaling that wind with the nose, the soul of 
the righteous man considers : Whence blows the wind, the 
most sweet-scented wind which I have ever inhaled with 
the nostrils ? 

9. Advancing with this wind there appears to him what 
is his own religion (i.e., religious merit), in the shape of a 
beautiful maiden, brilliant, white -armed, strong, well- 
grown, erect, tall, high-bosomed, graceful, noble, with a 
dazzling face,2 of fifteen years, with a body as beautiful in 
(its) limbs (lit. growths) as the most beautiful of creatures. 

^ These phrases constitute the first two lines of the GAtha Ushtavaiti 
Bee p. 155. 

* Or “ of briUiant origin.** 
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10. Then the soul of the righteous man spoke to her, 
asking : What maiden art thou whom I have thus seen as 
yet the most beautiful of maidens in form ? 

11. Then answered him his. own religion: I am, 0 
youth ! thy good thoughts, good words, good deeds, (and) 
good religion, who (am) thy own religion in thy own self. 
Every one has loved thee for such greatness and goodness 
and beauty and perfume and triumph and resi^'tance to 
foes, as thou appearest to me. 

12. Thou hast loved me, 0 youth! the good thoughts, 
good words, good deeds, (and) good religion, with such 
greatness, &c. [as in ver. 1 1] as I appear to thee. 

13. When thou chancedst to see another performing 
burning (of the dead) and idol-worship, and causing op- 
pression, and cutting down trees, then thou wouldst sit 
down, chanting the GS-thas, and consecrating the good 
waters and the fire of Ahuramazda, and extolling the 
righteous man -coming from near and far. 

14; Then (thou madest) me being beloved, more beloved, 
(me) being beautiful, more beautiful, (me) being desirable, 
more desirable, (me) sitting in a high place thou wouldst 
seat in a still' higher place, through this good thought, 
through this good word, through this good deed. Then 
men afterwards worship me, Ahuramazda, the long- wor- 
shipped and conversed- with. 

'• IS. The soul of the righteous man first advanced with a 
step he placed upon Humata (good thought) ; the soul of 
the righteous man secondly advanced with a step he placed, 
upon Hfikhta (good word) ; the soul of the righteous man 
thirdly advanced with a step he placed upon Huvarshta 
(good action) \ the soul of the righteous man fourthly ad- 
vanced with a step he placed on the eternal luminaries.^ 

16. To him spake a righteous one, previously deceased, 
asking: How, O righteous one! didst thou pass away? 
how, 0 righteous one! didst thou come away from the 
dwellings supplied with cattle, and from the procreative 

^ These four stages are the four grades in heaven. 
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birds ? from the material life to the spiritual life ? from the 
perishable life to the imperishable life ? how long was it 
for thee in the blessing ? l 

17. Then said Ahuramazda : Ask not him whom thou 
askest, who has come along the 'frightful, deadly, destruc- 
tive path which is the separation of the body and soul. 

18. Of the nourishments brought to him (is some) of the 
Zaremaya oil ; 2 that is the food, after decease, of a youth 
of good thoughts, of good words, of good deeds, of good 
religion ; that is the food, after decease, for a woman of 
very good thoughts, of very good words, of very good deeds, 
weU-instructed, ruled by a master, (and) righteous. 

19. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda: &c. [as in ver. i] 
when a wicked man dies where dwells his soul that night ? 

20. Then said Ahuramazda : There, indeed, 0 righteous 
Zarathushtra ! in the vicinity of the head it runs about, 
chanting the GS.tha Kam-nem6i-zam, the saying : To 
what land shall I turn ? whither shall I go in turning ? 3 
That night the soul experiences as much of discomfort as 
all that which (it had) as a living existence (ie., when 
living in the world). 

21. 22. Where dwells his soul the second night ? &c. [as 
in ver. 20]. 

23, 24. Where dwells his soul the third night ? &c. [as 
in ver. 20]. 

25. On the passing away of the third night, 0 righteous 
Zarathushtra ! as the dawn appears, the soul of the wicked 
man appears, passing through terrors and stenches. To him 
there seems a wind blowing forth from the more northern 
side, from the more nortliern quarters, a stench more foul- 
smelling than other winds. 

26. Then, inhaling that wind with the nose, the soul of 

^ That is, “how long wast thou re- ing it the soul is supposed to become 
citing the G&tha Ushtavaiti? ** See oblivious of aU worldly cares and con- 
ver. 2. cems, and is thus prepared for eternal 

® A cupful of this beverage is said happiness, 
to be given, by the archangel Vohu- * These phrases constitute the first 
man, to the soul of a righteous person line of the fourth section (Yas. xlvi) 
before it enters paradise. By drink- of the Gfttha Ushtavaiti. See p. 163. 
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the wicked man considers : Whence blows the wind, the 
most foul-smelling wind which I have ever inhaled with 
the nostrils ? 

27-33. [This passage, which must ha^^'^e been the con- 
verse of ver. 9-15, is omitted in all known manuscripts as 
far as] the soul of the wicked man fourthly advanced with 
a step he placed on the eternal glooms.^ 

34. To him spake a wicked one, previously dead, asking: 
How, O wicked one ! didst thou die ? how, 0 wicked one ! 
didst thou come away from the dwellings supplied with 
cattle, and from the procreative birds ? from the material 
life to the spiritual life ? from the perishable life to the 
imperishable life ? how long was thy distress ? 

35. Angr&-mainyush shouted : Ask not him whom thou 
askest, who has come along the frightful, deadly, destruc- 
tive path which is the separation of the body and soul. 

36. Of the nourishments brought to him (are some) from 
poison and poisonous stench; that is the food, after deatli, 
of a youth of evil thoughts, of evil words, of evil deeds, of 
evil religion ; that is the food, after death, for a harlot of 
very evil thoughts, of very evil words, of very evil deeds, 
ill-instructed, not ruled by a master, (and) wicked .2 

The Afrin-i Paigharribar-Zaratusht contains the blessing, 
by which the high priest (Zarathushtra) of the Iranians 
used to bless a governor or king. It is said to have been 
bestowed by Spitama Zarathushtra on his royal friend 
Kavi Vishtdspa. The high priest wishes the king to have 
children, to be as victorious as the hero Fredun, as brilliant 
as Kai Kaus, as radiant as the sun, as shining as the moon, 
as just as the angel of justice himself, as free from disease 
and death as Kai Khusro ; and that, hereafter, he (the 
blessed) may enjoy the happy life of the blessed in the 


1 This is the fourth and lowest * Tho remaining sentences, append- 
grade in hell ; the first three grades ed in Westergaard’s edition, do nofe 
being dushmata, ** evil thought, belong to the H^6kht Nask. 

kiUchta^ **evil word,*’ 'and duxh^ 
xar^da^ “ evil deed,” 
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land of light and splendour. The blessing concludes by 
the words so it shall happen 1 as I bless you/" 

The Vishtdsp Yasht, the first chapter of which is partly 
identical with the preceding text, is so corrupt in its 
grammatical forms that we may refrain from examining 
its contents, which, besides, do not appear to be particu- 
larly interesting. It is divided into eight chapters. Of 
which the last is nearly identical with part of the second 
fragment of the Hdd6kht Nask (Yt. xxii. i-i8) ; but the 
whole composition seems to be of comparatively late date. 

XIII. — SHOETEE TEXTS (nYAYISH, AFEINGANS, 

GAHS, SIEOZAH). 

These writings, which are comparatively very short, 
contain the prayers most commonly used by the Parsis 
nowadays ; but their contents, which are all taken from 
other parts of the Zend-Avesta (chiefly from the Yasna 
and Yashts), are of no particular interest either for the 
history of Avesta literature ^ or for that of the Parsi 
religion. 

The five Nydyishes or praises are devoted to the Sun 
(khurshSd), the Angel of the sun {Mithra, Mihir), the 
.Moon (mall). Waters (abdn), and Fire (§.tash). The prayers 
addressed to the Sun and Mithra, are to be repeated thrice 
every day by every pious Pars! Habitual neglect of this 
prevents the soul from passing the bridge Ohinvad after 
death. Thrice every month the praise addressed to the 
moon is absolutely necessary. The repetition of the praise 
of the waters and fire is meritorious, but not so indis-p- 
pensable as that of the three other NyS^yishes. 

Afringdm ati blessings which are to be recited over a 
meal consisting of wine, mUk, bibad, and fruits, to which 
an angel or the spirit of a deceased person is invited, 
and in whose honour the meal is prepared. After the 

^ Athajamyd^ in the Avesta ; this phrase eorrespends to our amen at the 
end of prayers and blessings. 
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consecratioa (which only a priest can perform) is over, the 
meal is eaten by those* who are present. 

The performance of these Afring 4 ns is required of every 
pious Parsi at certain fixed times during the year. These 
are the six Gahanb&rs,*each lasting for five days (at the 
six original seasons of the year), for which the Afringdn- 
GahiTiidr is intended ; the five GS,tha days (the five last 
days of the year), during which the Afringd^ Gdtha must 
be used; and lastly, the third day (Ardibahisht) of the 
first month (Fravardin) in the year, at which the perform- 
ance of Afringdn Rapithwin, devoted to the spirit presiding 
over the southern quarter (who is the guardian of the path 
to paradise), is enjoined to every Parsi whose soul wants 
to pass the great bridge Chinva^jl after death. 

The five Gdlis are the prayers which are devoted to the 
several angels who preside over the five watches, into 
which the day and night are divided (as detailed above in 
the note on p. 159). These prayers must be recited every 
day at their respective times. 

The Sirozah, referring to the thirty days, is extant in 
two forms. It is nothing but a calendar enumerating the 
names and attributes of the thirty spiritual beings, each of 
whom is supposed to preside over one of the thirty days . 
of the month, and by whose names the days are called. 
It is chiefly recited on the thirtieth day after a man's 
^ death. 


XIV. — ^vendidAd. 

The Vendid&d,! which is the code of the religious, civil, 
and criminal laws of the ancient Iranians, consists, in its 
present state, of twenty-two chapters, commonly called 
fargards (exactly corresponding to the w^ord pericope)^ i.e., 
sections. The style of its constituent parts is too varied 
to admit of ascrib;mg it to a single author. Some parts ars 

^ This name is a corruption of their influence. In Fahlavi it it 
dciSvd-ddtemf ** what is gi^en against usually translated literally by javtfjlf 
the demons,’* t.e., to guard against shSdd-dd^* 

P 
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evidently very old, and migM be traced to the first cen- 
turies subsequent to the prophet ; l)ut the greater bulk of 
the work contains (like the Talmud) too minute a descrip- 
tion of certain ceremonies and observances to allow a 
modern critic to trace it to the prophet, or even to one of 
his disciples. The VendidM as a whole (some of its parts 
seem to be lost, especially those containing the original 
texts, or the Avesta, of the old laws) is apparently the 
joint work of the Zarathushtras, or high-priests, of the 
ancient Iranians during the period of several centuries. 
They started with old sayings and laws (Avesta), which 
must partially have descended from the prophet himself,^ 
and interpreted them in various ways, often contradicting 
each other. These interpretations, the so-called Zend, 
became in the course of time as authoritative as the Avesta, 
or the original text, of the scripture itself, and in many 
cases, seem to have superseded it. This Zend was then 
capable of further explanation, which was less authori- 
tative and went by the nan^e “P^zand.** That we can 
actually discover these three different stages in the present 
Vendid§,d, the attentive reader will learn from a perusal of 
the following pages, where they wiU be separated from 
.each other as much as possible. 

The Vendidiid may, as to its contents, be divided into 
three parts. The first (fargard i-iii.) is only introductory, 
and formed very likely part of a very ancient historical or 
legendary work of a similar kind to the Sh§,hnS,mah. It 
contains an enumeration of sixteen Aryan countries, over 
which the Zoroastrian religion was spread (farg. i.), the 
legends of King Yima (farg. ii.), and strong recommenda- 
tions of agriculture as the most useful and meritorious 
work (farg. iii.). The second part (farg. iv.-xvii), forming 
the groundwork of the VendidM, treats of laws, ceremonies, 
and observances, without keeping to any strict order. The 
third part (farg. xviii.-xxii.) is apparently an appendix 
treating of various subjects. Several extracts from this 
^ Compare for instance Vend. iy. with Yas. xlyi. 5 (see p. 164). 
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text are here translated, and ja summary is given of the 
contents of the remaintier. 

I. The First FAROARn op the VendidIh. 

2%e First Sixteen Settlemsnts 0 / the Iranians, 

A vesta. 

I, Ahuramazda said to Spitama Zarathnshrra : I created, 
0 Spitama Zarathushtra 1 a delightful spot (which had 
been previously) nowhere habitable; for if I had not 
created, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra 1 a delightful spot (which 
had been previously) nowhere habitable, all earthly life 
would have poured forth towards Airyana-vagjo (the 
earthly paradise),! 

3. As the first best of regions and countries, I, who am 
Ahuramazda, produced Airyana-vaejo of good capability. 
Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angr&-mainyush, the 
deadly, formed a mighty serpent and frost caused by the 
Dovas. 

Zend, 

4. Ten months of winter are there, two of summer ; 2 
and these (the latter) are cold as to water, cold as to earth, 
cold as to plants ; ^ then, as the snow falls around, then 
is the direst disaster. 

A vest a. 

5. As the second best of regions^ and countries, I, who 
am Aliuramazda, produced GS,u, in which Suglidha is 

1 The disconnected phrases which “and afterwards also kapta hefiti 
constitute ver. 2 are evidently frag* kdmind7ndonhdjpafichazapana{Be\en 
ments of an old Avesta commentary, are the summer months, hve the win- 
either quoted by the Pahlavi trans- ter) is declared.” 
lator, or left untranslated by him, * The yhrhseadhazimah 6 maidhtfn. 
and must be read as portions of the adha zimahS saredhaSm (then is mid- 
commentary, not as part of the text, winter, then is the heart of winter), 
The Pahlavi commentary, which con- not being translated by the Pahlavi 
tains these Avesta phrases, is rather commentator, appears to be merely 
obscure, but evidently refers to the quoted by him from some older 
general arrangement of the after part Avesta commentary, 
of the fargard, as weH as to tho * That is, “second of the best 
details of the first sentence. regions.” 

^ The Pahlavi translator adds : 
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situated. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angrd- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed a pestilence ^ which is fatal 
to cattle great and small. 

6. As the third best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced M&uru (Marv), the strong, the 
righteous. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed war and pillage. 

7. As the fourth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced fortunate BS.khdhi (Bactria), 
with the lofty banner. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, 
Angr6-mainyush, the deadly, formed buzzing insects and 
poisonous plants. 

8. As the fifth best of regions and countries, I, who am 
Ahuramazda, produced NisSi (Nissea), [(Zend) which is 
between Mouru and BSlkhdhi]. Thereupon, as an opposi- 
tion to it, Angr&-mainyush, the deadly, formed the curse 
of unbelief. 

9. As the sixth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced .Har&yu (Herat), the water- 
diffusing. 2 Thereupon, as an opi)osition to it, Angr&- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed hail and poverty. 

10. As t^e seventh best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced Va§kereta,s in which Duzhaka 
is situated. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angr6- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed the witch {jpairika^ “ malevo- 
lent fairy ”) Khnathaiti, who attached herself to KeresS-spa. 

11. As the eighth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced Urvix,^ abounding in pasture. 
Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angr6-mainyush, the 
deadly, formed the curse of devastation.^ 

^ The Fahlavi tran»lation has believe in their becoming purified 
hUrako mtg, “ a swarm of locusts.** after a ceHaiu lapse of time. Herat 

* The Pahlavi translator calls it is called Hariva in the cuneiform' 
“the village-deserting ; and its village- inscriptions. 

desertion is this, whei*e we keep the * Probably Sajastfin ; though the 

periods of nine nights and a month, Pahlavi translator identifies it with 

they desert the house as evil, and go Kabul. 

away :** that is, they deserted pol- * Perhaps Kabul. 

luted houses altogether, and did not ^ Perhaps ** evil invasions.” 
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12. As the ninth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced Khnenta,^ in which VehrHna 
is situated. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed the evil, inexpiable deeds of 
paederastism. 

13. As the tenth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced the fortunate Haraqaiti.2 There • 
upon, as an opposition to it, Angr&-mainyush, the deadly, 
formed the evil, inexpiable deeds of burying the dead. 

14. As the eleventh best of regions and countries, I, 
who am Ahuramazda, produced HaStumat,8 the brilliant, 
the glorious. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed evd sorceries. 

Zend, 

1 5. And this was its essential token, this (its) essential 
appearance; as wherever they attained the sorcery of 
incantation, then are the worst sorceries, then those even 
arise which are for murder and wounding the heart ; they 
are capable of any blights and potions.^ 

Avesta, 

16. As the twelfth best of regions and countries, I, who ^ 
am Ahuramazda, produced Eagha with the three races. 5 ' 
Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angr6-mainyush, the 
deadly, formed the curse of over-scepticism. 

17. As the thirteenth best of regions and countries, I, 


1 Possibly Kandahar. 

2 The Haraurati of the caoeiforoi 
insoriptions, and Arachosia of the 
cUssics* 

3 The modem Hilmand, and Ety- 
mander of the classics. 

* These phrases are evidently the 
remains of an old Zend in the Avesta 
language, the first portion of which 
is given by the Pahlavi translator 
only in Pahlavi, while he gives these 
phrases in both languages. This old 
Zend, or commentary, as translated 


into Pahlavi, states that ‘ sorcery is 

* this, that although they desire it 

* not, yet it happens, and then it is 

* said that it is in a way not allow- 
‘able;* &o. [as in ver. 15 in the 
text]. 

^ The Pahlavi explains the three 
races as the three original classes of the 
community : the priests, warriors, 
and husbandmen. The extra phrase 
vaidhanhd ndid uzdish is to be taken 
probably in connection with the end 
of the Pahlavi commentary. 
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who am Ahuramazda, produced Chakhra, the strong, the 
righteous. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angrd- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed the evil, inexpiable deeds of 
burning the dead. 

1 8. As the fourteenth best of regions and countries, I, 
who am Ahuramazda, produced Varena, which is four- 
cornered ; 1 at which was born ThraStaona (FrMhn), the 
slayer of the destructive serpent (Azhi-DahS,k). There- 
upon, as an opposition to it, Angr6-mainyush, the deadly, 
formed untimely menstruations, and non- Ary an plagues of 

the country.2 

19. As the fifteenth best of regions and countries, I, 
who am Ahuramazda, produced (the land) of the seven 
rivers (India).^ Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed untimely menstruations, and 
irregular fever. 

20. As the sixteenth best of regions and countries, 
I, who am Ahuramazda, produced those who dwell 
without ramparts on the fga-eoast. Thereupon, as an 
opposition to it, Angr&-mainyush, the deadly, formed frost 
caused by the Devas, and hoar-frost as a covering of the 
land. 

Zerid, 

21. There are also other fortunate regions and countries, 
valleys and hills, and extensive plains. 

2. The Second Fargard. 

(Yirm, or Javishidj the King of the Golden Age) 

A vesta, 

I. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda: 0 Ahuramazda! 

* Varena is probably GhlUn ; but Indus country, or India. The ad* 
the Pahlavi translator states that some ditional phrase ; hadha uehoitara 
say it is Kirm&u, and that it was HiUdva avi daoehatarem 

called four-cornered because it had **from the eastern (lit. more morn* 
either four roads, or four gates. ing) Hindu to the western (lit. more 

* Perhaps **uon-Aryan invasions of evening) Hindu,” is merely an Avesta 

the country.*’ phrase quoted by the Pahlavi trans* 

3 Hapta Hindu is the sapto-stnd* lator. 
havw of the Vedas, a name of the 
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most mumficent Spirit, creator of tlie settlements supplied 
with creatures, righteous one ! with what man didst thou, 
who art Ahuramazda, first converse, besides me, who am 
Zarathushtra before me) ? [(Pdzand) to whom didst 
thou teach the Ahuryan, Zoroastrian faith ?] 

2 . Then said Ahuramazda : With Yima, the fortunate, 
the rich in flocks, 0 righteous Zarathushtra ! ivith him I, 
who am Ahuramazda, conversed first among men, besides 
thee (ie., before thee), who art Zarathushtra. [(Pftzand) 
to him I taught the Ahuryan, Zoroastrian faith.] 

3 . Then I said to him, 0 Zarathushtra! I, who am 
Ahuramazda : Become, 0 fortunate Yima Vlvanghana ! 
my promulgator and bearer of the faith (the Zoroastrian 
religion). Then he, the fortunate Yima, r.iiswered me, 0 
Zarathushtra I Neither am I fit, nor known, as promul- 
gator and bearer of the faith. 

4 . Then I said to him, 0 Zarathushtra! I, who am 
Ahuramazda : If thou, 0 Yima ! wilt not become my pro- 
mulgator and bearer of the faith, then enclose my settle- 
ments ; then thou shalt become tlie conservator and tbe 
herdsman and the protector of my settlements. 

5 . Then he, the fortunate Yima, answered me, 0 Zara- 
thushtra 1 I will enclose l thy settlements ; I will become 
the conservator and the herdsman and the protector of 
thy settlements; in my empire there shall be no cold 
wind nor hot, no fog, no death.2 

7 . Then I, who am Ahuramazda, brought forth his im- 
plements, a golden sword ^ and a goad decorated with 
gold. Yima is to bear the royal dignity. 

8 . Then the sway was given to Yima for three hundred 
winters (ie., years). Then his earth was to be filled with 

^ Or “enlarge, extend.” ® In Pahlavi silldk-hdmand^ “liav» 

* The phrases which constitute ver. ing holes, a sieve,” which supports 
6 are merely Avesta passages quoted the view that s^/m—Sans. ihUrpa, 
by the Pahlavi commentator in sup- “winnowing tray.” A ploughshare 
port of his statements, and form no would be w&lak (not siUdk) in Pahlavi. 
part of the text. 
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cattle, oxen, men, dogs, birds, and red blazing fires. They 
found no room therein, the cattle, oxen, and men, 

9. Then I made known to Yima: 0 fortunate Yima 
Vivanghana ! the earth is to be filled with the assemblage 
of cattle, oxen, men, dogs, birds, and red blazing fires. 
They find no room therein, the cattle, oxen, and men. 

10. Then Yima went forth towards the stars on the 
sun's noonday pathjl he touched this earth with the 
golden sword, he pierced into it with the goad, speaking 
thus : Extend, 0 bounteous Armaiti ! enlarge and spread, 
0 bearer of cattle and oxen and men ! 

11. Then Yima made the earth expand herself by one- 
third larger than she was before; there the cattle and 
oxen and men walk according to their own will and 
pleasure, [(P^zand) just as it is their pleasure]. 

Zend. 

12-15, Then the sway was given to Yima for six 
hundred winters, &c. [as in,ver. 8-1 1, but substituting 
‘‘ two-thirds" for “ one-third "]. 

16-19. Then the sway was given to Yima for nine 
hundred winters, &c. [as in ver. ^i i, but substituting " to 
three-thirds ” for " by one-third ”].2 

Avesta. 

21. An assembly was held with the heavenly angels by 
Ahuramazda, the creator, the renowned in Airyana-valjd 
of good qualities. 

Zend. 

An assembly was held, with the best men, by Yima, the 
king, rich in flocks, the renowned in Airyana-va^jb of good 
qualities. To this assembly, with the heavenly angels, 
came Ahuramazda, the creator, the renowned in Airyana- 
vagj& of good qualities. 

^ That is, towards the south ; ^ The phrases constituting rer. so 

rapithvja means the time called gdh are merely Avesta passages quoted by 
rapith/ioan^ lasting from xo A.M. to the Pahlavi commentator, and form 
3 F.if. no part of the text. 
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Avesta. 

To this assembly, with the best men, came Yima, the 
king, rich in flocks, the renowned in Aiiyana-vaSjS of good 
qualities, 

22. Then spake Ahnrama^da to Yima: 0 fortunate 
Yima, Vlvanghana! unto the material -world the evil of 
winter will come, and consequently a strong, deadly frost. 

Zend. 

Unto the material world the evil of winter will come ; 
consequently much driving snow will fall on the highest 
mountains, on the summits of the heights. 

23. From three places, 0 Yima! the cows should go 
away, when they are in the most baneful of places (deserts), 
and when they are on the tops of the mountains, and when 
in the gorges of the valleys, into the well-fastened cottages. 

Avesta. 

24. Before the winter the produce of this country was 
pasturage ; the water used before to overflow it, and after- 
wards the melting of the snow, and pools would occur 
there, 0 Yima ! in the material world, where the footprints 
of cattle and their young would appear. 

25. Then make that enclosure the length of a riding- 
ground on each of the four sides ; bring thither the seeds 
of cattle, oxen, men, dogs, birds, and red blazing fires. 

Zend. 

Then make that enclosure the length of a riding-ground 
on each of the four sides, for a dwelling-place of men ; the 
length of a riding-ground on each of the four sides, as a 
field for cows (a cattle-run), 

Avesta. 

26. There collect the water into a channel the size of a 
Hathra;! there fix land-marks on a gold- coloured spot 

^ A measure equivalent vto a Farsang of one thousand footsteps of two 
feet ; see Bund. p. 63. 
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(provided) with imperishable food; there erect house? 
(composed of) mats and poles and roofs and walls. 

Zend. 

27. Thither bring the seeds of all men and women who 
are the greatest and best and finest on this earth. Thither 
bring the seeds of all kinds of cattle which are the greatest 
and best and finest on this eaith, 

28. Thither bring the seeds of all plants which are the 
tallest and most odoriferous on this earth. Thither bring 
the seeds of all foods which are the most eatable and most 
odoriferous on this earth. Make pairs of them unceasingly, 
in order that these men may exist in the enclosures. 

Avesta, 

29. There shall be no overbearing, no low-spiritedness, 
no stupidity, no violence, no poverty, no deceit, no dwarf- 
ishness, no deformity, no monstrous teeth, no leprosy 
overspreading the body, nor my of the other signs which 
are the badge of Angr&-mainyush, and are laid upon men. 

30. In the uppermost part of the country make nine 
bridges, in the middle six, in the lowermost three. To the 
bridges in the uppermost part bring the seeds of a thousand 
men and women, to those of the middle part six hundred, 
to those of the lowermost part three hundred ; and com- 
pass them in the enclosures with the golden sword,^ and 
furnish a door to the enclosure, (and) a self-lighting window 
from the inside. 

31. Then Yima considered: How shall I make the 
enclosure* as Ahuramazda told me ? Then Ahuramazda 
spoke to Yima : 0 fortunate Yima Vlvanghana ! distend 
this earth with the heels, rend it with the hands, like as 
men now separate the earth in cultivating. 

32. Then Yima did so as Ahuramazda desired; he dis- 

' If this implement be a plongb it enclosure. If the implement he a 
■would surround them with a furrow, winnowing-tray, they are to he 
but this would not be a very effectual covered over with it. 
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tended this earth with the heels, he rent it with the hands, 
like as men now separate the earth in cultivating l 
33-38. Then Tima made the enclosure, &c. [correspond- 
ing to ver. 25-30]. 

• Zend. 

39. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one ! Which then are those lights, 0 righteous 
Ahuramazda ! which shine there in those enclosures which 
Tima made ? 

40. Then spake Ahuramazda: Self-created lights and 
created ones, [(Pdzand) All the eternal lights shine up 
above, all created lights shine below from inside.] Once 
(a year) one sees there the stars and moon and sun rising 
and setting. 

41. And they think that a day which is a year. Every 
forty years two human beings are born from two human 
beings, [(PS.zand) a pair, female and male]. So also with 
those wMch are of the cattle species. Those men enjoy 
the greatest happiness in these enclosures which Tima 
made. 

42. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one ! Who propagated there the'^Mazdayasnian 
religion in these enclosures which Tima made? Then 
spake Ahuramazda: The bird Karshipta, 0 Spitama 
Zarathushtra ! 

43. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one! Who is their heavenly lord and earthly 
master ? Then said Ahuramazda : Urvatad-nar6, 0 Zara- 
thushtra I and thou who art Zarathushtra. 

3. The Third Fargard. 

{Th& Holiness of Agriculture, Vend. iii. 24-33.) 

Avesta. 

24. For this earth is not a place which is to lie long un- 

^ This verse is found only in the Tendid&d S 4 dah, and ia probably an 
addition made by the Zeudist. 
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cultivated. She is to be ploughed by the ploughman, that 
she may be for them (men) a habitation ’of a good (kind). 
Then the beautiful woman (the earth), who long goes 
childless, so (produces) for them male progeny (bulls) of a 
good (kind). 

Zend. 

25. Whoever cultivates this earth, O Spitama Zara- 
tlmshtra ! with the left arm and the right, with the right 
arm and the left, unto him she bears fruit ; in like manner 
as a loving man does to (his) beloved, she stretched on the 
connubial couch [(Pazand) lying on a place brings forth 
to him a son [(PS-zand) or fruit], 

26. Whoever cultivates this earth, 0 Spitama Zara- 
thushtra ! with the left arm and the right, with the right 
arm and the left, then speaks the earth to him : 0 man ! 
who cultivatest me with the left arm and the right, with 
the right arm and the left, (27) I wiU, indeed, prosper the 
countries here, I will, indeed, come to bear all nourish- 
ments here ; [(P&zand) may they (the fields) yield a full 
crop besides barley]. 

28. Whoever does not cultivate this earth, 0 Spitama 
Zarathustra ! with the left arm and the right, with the 
right arm and the left, then speaks the earth to him : Q 
man ! who dost not cultivate me with the left arm and 
the right, with the right arm and the left, (29) here thou 
standest, indeed, at another’s door obtaining victuals 
[(Pazand) among the beggars], and victuals are brought to 
thee, sitting outside, indeed, in driblets. [(PS^and) They 
are brought to thee by those who have abundance of goods.] 

30. Creator, &c., [as in ii. 39] : What causes the growth 
of the Mazdayasnian religion ? Then said Ahuramazda : 
Whatever is efficacious in the cultivation of barley, 0 
Spitama Zarathushtra ! 

1 The words gdtu$h sayamnS are <mn6. 'VaiUu evidently appertains 
an explanation of the older phrase to which is defined as “a virtu- 
vaHtawi stareta ; gdttuh^ “ place,” ous woman ” in the Farhang-i Oim- 
explaining vaHtavd^ and ftaretOf khadfik. 

“stretched,** corresponding to say- 
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31. Whoever cultivates barley, he cultivates righteous- 
ness, [(PS^zand) h^ promjotes the Mazdayasnian religion], he 
extends this Mazdayasnian religion as ly a hundred resist- 
ances (against the demons), a thousand offerings, ten thou- 
sand prayer-readings.^ ^ 


Avesta, 

32. When barley occurs,^ then the demons hiss ; 

When thrashing occurs, then the demons whine ; 
When grinding occurs, then the demons roar ; 

When flour occurs, then the demons flee. 

Zend, 

So the demons are driven out from the place [(Pazand] 
in the house for this flour] ; they shall burn their jaws, 
whereby it happens that the greater number are fellow- 
fugitives when barley becomes plentiful 

33. Then may he (the cultivator), therefore, recite the 

text: 

Avesta. 

There is no strength in those who do not eat, 
Neither for vigorous righteousness. 

Nor for vigorous husbandry, 

Nor for vigorous begetting of sons. 

[(PS,zand) For by eating all living beings exist ; with- 
out eating they must die.] 

4. The Foueth Faroard. 

(Civil and Criminal Laws,) 

Avesta, 

I. Whoever does not return property to the owner of 
the property, becomes a thief of the property, taking it by 

1 Cultivation of barley, ^or wheat, ig 1000, and 10,000 other meritorioua 
equivalent, so far as the destruction works. 

of the bad creation (the duty of every *The original is in metrical verses, 

Zoroastrian) is concerned, to 100, which contain even rhymes. 
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force, 1 if he seize for his own out of anything of theirs 
agreed upon, whether by day or by* night 

Zend, 

2. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one ! how many such agreements (mithra) are 
thine, who art Ahuramazda ? Then said Ahuramazda : 
Six, 0 righteous Zarathushtra ! The first by words, the 
second by offering the hand, the third by (depositing) the 
value of a sheep, the fourth by (depositing) the value of 
an ox, the fifth by (depositing) the value of a man (slave), 
the sixth by (depositing) the value of a district [(P^zand) 
of a well -thriving, fenced-in, walled-in, well- arranged, 
prosperous district]. 

3, 4. The word makes the first agreement (promise). 
After that, the offering of the hand is marked, [(P 3 ;Zand) the 
offering of the hand takes place after that among friends] ; 
after that, that of a sheep’s value is marked, [(P§,zand) that 
of a sheep’s value takes place among friends] ; after that, 
that of an ox’s value is marked, [(P 3 -zand) that of an ox’s 
value takes place among friends]; after that, that of a 
man’s value is marked, [(P§,zand) that of a man’s value 
takes place among friends] ; after that, that of a district’s 
value is marked, [(Pazand) that of a district’s value takes 
place among friends]. 

5, Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one ! What punishment has the breaker of an 
agreement, made by words, to undergo ? Then s^d Ahu- 
ramazda : He has to pay a fine of 300 pieces to the next 
kinsmen' (of the defrauded one). 

(The fine varies from 300 to 1000 pieces ; the breaking 
of the second class of agreement is fined by 600, that of 
the third by 700, that of the fourth by 800, that of the 
fifth by 900, and that of the sixth by looo pieces of atone- 
ment money.) 


1 The phrase ?/a^nd kasviMmchana translator, aD4 fonns no part of the 
is merely quoted by the Pahlim text. 
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Pdzand. 

II. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one ! Whoever violates an agreement made by 
words, what is his punishment ? Tlien said Ahuramazda : 
One may give him three hundred blows with a horse-goad 
[(later P&zand) three hundred with a whip], 

(According to this PS^zand the number of blows varies 
from three hundred to one thousand, exactly in the same 
order as in the Zend above.) 

Avcsta, 

17. When a man’s weapon rises, that is his attempt {dge- 
reptem) \ when it assails, that is his assault ^ rivaoirishtem ) ; 
when it penetrates any one with evil intention, that is his 
perpetration (of manslaughter, areduslC) ; at the fifth per- 
petration the man forfeits himself (his life). 

What follows (ver. 18-42) is Pilzand, which, as to its 
character, is completely in accordance with the Pfizand in 
ver. 1 1- 1 6. The Zend or old explanation of this criminal 
law is lost, but from this Plzand it may be seen that the 
distinctions regarding the degree of guilt in attempted or 
accomplished murder, have become in course of time much 
more numerous. In the old text or Avesta, as quoted 
above (ver. 17), there are only three degrees distinguished, 
namely, dgereptem, or attempt; avamrisTitem, or assault; 
and aredush, or perpetration. In its Zend or commentary 
there were probably more distinctions made, and dijfferent 
degrees of punishment mentioned, as we may infer from 
the Zend following ver. i. In this Avesta capital punish- 
ment is ordered only when aredush has been committed 
five times. In the PS-zand or sub-commentary there is a 
detailed list of punishments, consisting of blows with a 
horse-goad or whip, varying from five to two hundred in 
number. 

Towards the end of the fourth Fargard (ver. 44-54), we 
have oifly Avesta without Zend or commentary. This 
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Avesta, which is certainly very old, and refers apparently 
to various subjects, is so very obscure in style as to be the 
most difficult passage of the whole Yendidad. In its be- 
ginning there is an ancient law, enjoining the greatest 
friendship and equality among the members of the Zoro- 
astrian community. It runs as follows : ' And when men 
‘ of the same (Mazdayasnian) religion should come here, 

‘ either brothers or friends, seeking a field, or seeking a 
" wife, or seeking wisdom, if they should come seekiog a 
' field, they may acquire their field here, if they should come 
‘ seeking a wife, you may make some of the women marry ; 
‘ if they should come seeking wisdom, you may recite tlie 
‘ beneficent texts.’ 

5. The Fargards V.~XVII. 

From the fifth to the eighth Fargard, we find very minute 
and detailed precepts for the treatment of a dead body, the 
construction of Dakhmas or “ towers of silence,” and the 
purification of men or things brought into contact with a 
corpse. The idea pervadiifg the whole is the utter impu- 
rity of a dead body, and the extreme purity and sacred- 
ness of earth, fire, and water. No impure thing can, 
tlierefore, be thrown upon any one of these elements, be- 
cause it would spoil the good creation by increasing the 
power and influence of the daivas or demons, who take 
possession of the body as soon as a man is dead. The 
corpse is, therefore, to be carried on to the barren top of a 
mountain or hill, and to be placed on stones (or iron plates), 
and exposed to dogs and vultures, so as to benefit in this 
way the animals of the good creation. A man who touches 
a dead* body, the contagious impurity of which has not 
been previously checked by holding towards the corpse a 
peculiar kind of dog,^ is said to be at once visited by a 

1 Which is called “ the four-eyed colour of the rest of his body varies 
a yellow spot on each of its eye- from yellow to white. To his eyes 
lids being considered an additional a kind of magnetic influence is as- 
eye. He has yellow ears, and the cribed. 
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spectre, representing death itself. This is called drukhsh 
nasttsh, " the destructive corruption.” To get rid of this 
annoyance he is to be sprinkled with water on the different 
parts of his body, as described with the greatest minute- 
ness in the eighth Farg^rd. 

In the same Fargard (vers. 73-96) the preparation of the 
sacred fire is described. Fires from sixteen different places 
are required, which, after having been purified by praying 
over them, must be brought to one and the same hearth 
(called ddityd-gdtush, now Dddgdh). The fire in which a 
dead body is being burnt is indispensable ; although it be 
the most impure of all,i it is believed to have absorbed the 
fire (heat or electricity) which was in the animal body. It 
is called nasupdJca, and its obtainment ana i)urification by 
putting it into a certain number of holes called haTidareza 
(Persian gnddzah, *‘a measure”), which requires much 
trouble, are more miiiutely described than the acquisition 
of the other fires (those of dyers, potters, glassworkers, 
blacksmiths, bricklayers, &c.). The collective fire obtained 
in this way represents the essence of nature, the fluid per- 
vading the whole earth, the cause of all growth, vigour, 
and splendour, and it is, therefore, regarded with great 
reverence by the Parsis. 

In the ninth Fargard there is a very detailed description 
of the great purification ceremony, called the “ Barashnom 
of nine nights,” which lasts for nine days (or rather nights). 
It is intended for the removal of any impurity whatever, 
and is practised chiefly by priests. The person who has to 
undergo the ceremony must drink the urine of a cow, sit 
on stones within the compass of certain magic circles, and 
while moving from one heap of stones to another He must 
rub his body with cow’s urine, then with sand, and lastly 
wash it with water. This custom has descended from the 
most ancient times, when a purifying and healing influence 


l To bum % body, if, acoording to tbo fpirit of tbe S^oroastmn law, 
one of the groateat czunof. 
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was ascribed to the urine proceeding from so sacred an 
animal as the cow was to the ancient Aryans.^ 

In the tenth and eleventh Fargards prayers are enume- 
rated, which were believed to have the power of removing 
the impurity caused by contact with a dead body. All 
these prayers are to be found in the older part of the 
Yasna. 

The twelfth Fargard treats of the duration of mourning 
/or the death of the head of a family, and of relations in 
different degrees. For those who die as righteous men by 
the law of nature (who are called dahmas) only half as 
much time of mourning is required as for those who die 
by their own hands, or are executed (who are called tanu- 
'perethas). 

The thirteenth and fourteenth Fargards treat of dogs and 
water-dogs {itdra, '‘otter”), which are not to be badly 
treated, wounded, mutilated, starved, or killed. Should 
a man be found guilty of such charges, he is to be severely 
punished. The killing of an, otter is especially regarded as 
a horrible crime, since this animal is believed to contain 
the souls of a thousand male and a thousand female dogs. 
A man who commits this crime has to receive ten thou- 
sand lashes with a horsewhip, according to the later inter- 
pretation ; or he must kill ten thousand animals of the bad 
creation, such as snakes, mice, lizards, frogs, &c., and carry 
ten thousand loads of wood tq the fire, &c. 

In the fifteenth Fargard various topics are treated, such 
as the sins called pesM-tanu (i.e., such actions as are not 
of themselves considered specially htirtful or injurious, 
but which may under certain circumstances cause damage 
or injury), the crime of procuring abortion in the case of 
an illegitimate child,^ and the treatment of pregnant dogs. 

The whole sixteenth Fargard is devoted to the treatment 
of women at the time of their menstruation. 

^ Cow’s urine was probably a meta- ^ This is sfcriotly prohibited, and if 
pborical name for *' rain<fs'at^r ” ori- it be committed, the seducer, the iprl, 
ginally— the clouds being cows meta- and the nurse, are equally guUiy of 
^hori^y^ the murder. 
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In thuAeventeenth Fargard precepts are given how to 
treat hair and n'ails wjiich have been cut. The demons 
must be prevented from using the cuttings for doing injury 
to the good creation. 

6. — ^THK EIGHTAJBNTH FARQABD. 

The commencement of this Fargard is probably lost, as 
it appears to begin now in the middle of r subject; and 
its contents are of a very miscellaneous character, as may 
be seen from the following translation : — 

1. For many a man — so said Ahuramazda : 0 righteous 
Zarathushtra ! wears another mouth-veil i {jpendm, though) 
unclothed with religion ; falsely he is termed a fire-priest ; 
thou shouldst not call him a fire-priest, — so said Ahura- 
mazda : 0 righteous Zarathushtra ! 2 

2. He carries another vermin-killer 3 Qchrafstraghna, 
though) unclothed with religion; falsely he is termed a 
fire-priest; thou shouldst not call him a fire-priest, — so 
said Ahuramazda : 0 righteous Zarathushtra ! * 

3. He carries another plant® (as harsom, though) un- 
clothed with religion; falsely he is termed a fire-priest; 
thou shouldst not call him a fire-priest, — so said Ahura- 
mazda : 0 righteous Zarathushtra 1 

4. He wields the deadly poniard (for sacrificing, though) - 
unclothed with religion ; falsely he is termed a fire-priest ; 

^ That is, not the khia of mouth- ® The extra words ha^-eres^-frath- 
veil used by priests. The anhem, “two fingers’ breadth,” are 
“a putting-on, a mouth-veir’ (PahL merely an Avesta quotation, made by 
paddrrif PAz. pendm), consists of two the Pahlavi translator, with reference 
pieces of white cotton cloth, hanging to the extent of the Pen6m. 
loosely from the bridge of the nose to ’ That is, not the kind used by 
at least two inches below the mouth, priests. The krafstraghna was some 
and tied with two strings at the back implement that has now gone out of 
of the head. It must be worn by a use. 

priest whenever he approaches the ^ The two additional phrases are 
sacred fire, so as to prevent his breath quoted by the Pahlavi translator, 
from contaminating the filre. On cer- ^ This seems to refer to the use of 
tain occasions a layman has to use a twigs of any improper plant for the 
substitute for the pen&m by screening sacred 6afSom. 
his mouth and nose with* a portion 
his muslin shirt. 
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thou shouldst not call him a fire-priest, — so s||i Ahura- 
mazda: 0 righteous Zarathushtral. * 

5. Whoever lies the whole night through without pray- 
ing, without reciting (the GS,thas), without repeating (the 
short prayers), without performing (any ceremony), with- 
out studying, without teaching,^ in order to acquire a soul 
fit for the Chinvad (bridge),^ falsely he is termed a fire- 
priest; thou shouldst not call him a fire-priest, — so said 
Ahuramazda : 0 righteous Zarathushtra ! 

6 . Thou shouldst call him the fire-priest — so said Ahura- 
mazda : 0 righteous Zarathushtra ! — who, the whole night 
through, would interrogate a righteous understanding, free 
from anxiety (or defect), fit for the widening (and) gratify- 
ing 3 Chinvad bridge, (and) obtaining the life, righteous- 
ness, and perfection of the best life (paradise). 

7 . Inquire, 0 just one ! of me who am the Creator, the 
most munificent, the wisest, and the readiest replier to 
questions ; so will it be better for thee, so wilt thou be 
more beneficent, if thou wilt Squire of me. 

8 . Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda: 0 Ahuramazda! 
most munificent spirit, creator of the settlements supplied ' 
with creatures, righteous one! through what is one a 
criminal worthy of death ? 

9 . 10 . Then said Ahuramazda: By teaching an evil reli- 
gion, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra I Whoever, during three 
^ring seasons, does not put on the sapred thread-girdle 
{hiLsti)y^ does not recite the GS^thas, does not reverence the 
good waters, and whoever sets this man,^ delivered into 
my custody, again at large, thereby performs no better 

Or, perhapi, •‘i^thout atudying • Or, perHaps, "assisting,” "ser- 
the accents, and without intoning yiceable.” 

them:” comp. Sans, shik^d, « the Parsis wear the hustt as an 

* That is, a soul so good jithai it indispensable symbol of their religion; 
will find the Chinvad bridge wide it is formedof seventy- two fine woollen 
enough to aUow it to pass over it to threads twisted together, 
heaven. If the soul be wicked it is * Who neglects his duties as before 

said to find tho bridge too narrow for stated, and so incurs punishment or 
it to pass over. tribulation. 
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work than if he should cut the extent of the skin oflF his 
head.i 

11. For the prayer of one heretical, evil, unrighteous 
(man) lengthens the cliin; (that) of two lengthens the 
tongue; of three there js no (such prayer) whatever; four 
invoke themselves.^ 

12. Whoever gives of the out-squeezed Hom-juice, or of 
the consecrated meats, to one heretical, evi\ unrighteous 
(man), thereby performs no better work than if he should 
lead a troop of a thousand horse into the Mazdayasnian 
villages, should slay the men, and should drive away the 
cattle as booty. 

13. Inquire, 0 just one! &c. [as in ver. 7]. 

14. Zarathushtra asked, &c. [as in ver. 8, to] righteous 
one 1 who is the dutiful attendant {sraoshdvareza) of Srosh 
the righteous, the mighty, the embodiment of the sacred 
word, the impetuous runner ? 

15-17. Then said Ahuramazda : The bird named Par6- 
darsh, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! which evil-speaking men 
call by the name KahrkatS<s.^ Moreover, this bird raises 
(its) voice at the approach of dawn * (thus) : Arise ye men 1 
praise the righteousness which is most perfect; repulsed 
are the demons ; this one oppresses you, BAshyasta ^ the 
long-handed, she lulls to sleep the whole living creation, 
after it is awakened by the light (saying) : Sleep long, 
O man ! it befits thee not (to rise) ; trouble not about the 
three best thiugs, the well-considered thought, the well- 
spoken word, and the well-done action; (but) trouble 
about the three worst things, the ill-considered thought, 
the ill-spoken word, and the ill-done action. 

18, 19. Moreover, for the first third of the night, my fire 

I That ia, should icalpJdm. ^ The tenii ushdm tHr&m is given 

3 The meaning of this verse is verj as a nam^ for the third quarter of the 
obscure, and the text may be defec- night in the Farhang-i Olm-khadhk. 
tive. * The demoness personifying un- 

3 A nickname of the domestic seasonable sleep and lethargy, 
cock. ^ * 
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of Ahuramazda l entreats the master of the house (saying) : 
Arise to help, 0 master of the house ! put on thy clothes, 
wash thy hands, fetch firewood, bring it to me, with washed 
hands make me blaze again by means of purified firewood ; 
the demon-formed Azi (covetousness) may get at me, he 
seems clinging around (my) life. 

20, 21. Then for the second third of the night, my fire 
of Ahuramazda entreats the husbandman (saying) : Arise 
to help, 0 husbandman ! put on thy clothes, &c. [as in ver. 
19]. 

22. Then for the third third of the night, my fire of 
Ahuramazda entreats Srosh the righteous (saying) : Arise 
to help, 0 righteous, handsome Srosh 1 does one bring to 
me any of the purified firewoods of the material world with 
washed hands ? the demon-formed Azi may get at me, he 
seems clinging around (my) life. 

23-25. Then he, Srosh the righteous, wakes the bird 
named Par&-darsh, &c. [as in vers. 15-17]. 

26. Then speaks each of t'^^o companions lying on a bed : 
Do thou arise ! he (the cock) drives me away ; whichever 
of the two rises first will attain to the best life (paradise) ; 
whichever of the two brings to the fire of Ahuramazda 
(some) of the purified firewoods with washed hands, him 
.will the fire, pleased (and) unharmed, bless in the follow- 
ing manner : 

27. May a herd of cattle accompany thee ! (and so) may 
a multitude of men (sons) ! may an active mind and an 
active life attend thee ! mayst thou subsist with an exist- 
ence of the nature of (this) blessing, so many nights as thou 
shalt live ! Tliis is the blessing of the fire for hiTu who 
brings dry firewood, selected for burning, (and) purified by 
the utterance of the Ashem (-vohu formula). 

28. And whoever had given away, with perfect recti- 
tude, these my birds, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra 1 in a pair, 
male and female, to a righteous man, may consider his 

1 That is, my saored fire, often called the ion, or offspring, of Ahura* 
mazda. 
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gift a mansion with a hundred columns, a thousand girders, 
ten thousand rooms,! (and) ten thousand windows. 

29. And whoever had given a morsel 2 of flesh to this 
my bird Par&-darsh, I who am Ahuramazda shall never be 
asking him a second word, forth I will depart to the best 
life (paradise). 

30. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh : 0 Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive ! dost thou 
then alone of aU the living creation engender without 
cohabitation ? 

31. 32. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh ! I do not 
alone of all the living creation engender without cohabita- 
tion : indeed I have even four paramours ; they cohabit 
with me just as any other males cohabit with females for 
progeny. 

33. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh : 0 Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive ! who is 
the first of these thy paramours ? 

34, 35. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh 1 that, indeed, 
is the first of these my paramours, when a man gives not 
the merest trifle of unused clothes to a righteous man 
(when they are) begged for with perfect rectitude, he 
cohabits with me just as, &c. [as in ver. 32]. 

36. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh : 0 Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive ! what is 
the extermination of (the result of) this ? 

37, 38. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh ! this is the 
extermination of it, when the man gives even a trifle of 
unused clothes to a righteous man (when they) are not 
begged for with perfect rectitude, he destroys my concep- 

1 The exact meaning of the words otherwise translated, but hardly so 
translated “rooms” and “windows” as to make sense out of all parts of 
is very uncertain. « the sentence. The flesh would i>ol« 

^ The words Utnu maz6 may be lute the cock if he ate it. 
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tions jtist as a four-legged wolf would utterly tear a child 
out of the womb. 

39. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh ; 0 Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive! who is 
the second of these tliy paramours ? 

40, 41. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh i that, indeed, 
is the second of these my paramours, when a man makes 
water an instep’s length beyond the toes;i he cohabits 
with me just as, &c. [as in ver. 32]. 

42. The righteous Srosh, &c. [as in ver. 36]. 

43, 44. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh 1 this is the 
extermination of it, when the man, after he shall stand 
up, 2 shall repeat, three steps off, the Ashem (-vohu formula) 
thrice, the Humatanam (Yas. xxxv. 2) twice, the Hukh- 
shathr6temS.i (Yas. xxxv. 5) thrice, shall then recite the 
Ahuna-vairya (Yas. xxvii. 13) four times, (and) shall pray 
YenhG-hatam (Yas. vii. 27) ^ ho destroys my conceptions, 
&c. [as in ver. 38]. 

45. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh: 0 Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive! who is 
the third of these thy paramours ? 

46, 47. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him: O righteous, handsome Srosh! that, 
indeed, is the third of these my paramours, when a man 
asleep emits semen ; he cohabits with me just as, &c. [as 
in ver. 32]. 

48. The righteous Srosh, &c. [as in ver. 36]. 

49-52. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh I this is the 
extermination of it, when the man, after waking from 
sleep, shall repeat the Ashem (-vohu formula) thrice, &€• 

^ literally : * the length of the measure equivalent to a handV 
More>part of the loot beyond the breadth. 

* fore-part of the foot;’ frahda > From the squatting position (rest- 
(Sans. %/rapada), the fore-part ing merely on the soles of the feet) 
el the foot,” is understood to 1^ a ¥?hich is customary in such oases. 
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[as in vers. 43, 44]. Then he speaks to the bountiful 
Armaiti (spirit of ‘the epth) : 0 bountiful Armaiti ! I 
commit to thee this progeny (lit. man), mayst thou restore 
this progeny to me at the triumphani; renovation (of 
creation at the resurrection) ! as one knowing tlie G&thas, 
knowing the Yasna, attending to the discourses, ^ intellec- 
tual, experienced, embodying the sacred word. Then thou 
shouldst announce his name as Fire-produced ( dtare-ddta), 
or Fire-offspring (dtare-chithra), or Fire-race {dtare-zaMu), 
or Fire-land {dtarc^daqyu), or any other name of (those) 
formed with (the word) Fire.^ 

53. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Druklish: 0 Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive! who is 
the fourth of these thy paramours ? 

54, 55. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh 1 that, indeed, 
is the fourth of these my paramours, when a man, after 
(his) fifteenth year, frequents a courtezan, ungirdled or 
uncovered,^ then at the fourth departing step, immediately 
afterwards, we who are demons^ at once we occupy (his) 
tongue and marrow ; afterwards the possessed ones destroy 
the settlements of righteousness (which are) supplied with 
creatures, as the spells of sorcerers destroy the settlements 
of righteousness. 

56. The righteous Srosh, &c. [as in ver. 36]. 

57-59. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him: 0 righteous, handsome Srosh! there is 
no extermination whatever of it ; when a man, after (his) 
fifteenth year, &c. [as in vers. 54, 55]. 

60. Inquire, 0 just one 1 &c. [as in ver. 7]. 

61. Zarathushtra asked, &c. [as in ver. 8, to] righteous 
one! who offends thee^ who art Ahuramazda, with the 

1 Or “ oonversationi,** referring used for still-bom children, who 
probably to such conversations be- must all be named, 
tween Ahuramazda and Zarathushtra * That is, without sacred thread- 
as are common in the Vendidad. girdle {kusti) or sacred shirt (ractoroh); 

s The same kind of namet, accord- , anobddtd is a contraction of anatwi* 
ing to Dastur Hoshangli, ought to be \dd0. 
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greatest offence? [(Zend) who annoys (thee) with the 
greatest annoyance ?] 

62. Then said Ahuramazda: Truly the courtezan, 0 
righteous Zarathushtra ! who commingles the seed of the 
pious and impious, of idolaters and non-idolaters, of self- 
destroying sinners and non-self-destroying sinners (^.<?., 
those whose sins are heinous and mortal and the reverse). 

63. With a look, 0 Zarathushtra! she stagnates one- 
third of the mighty waters flowing in streams. With a 
look, 0 Zarathushtra ! she destroys one-third the growth 
of the up- shooting, flourishing, golden-coloured 1 trees. 

64. With a look, 0 Zarathushtra! she destroys one- 
third the coverings (crops) of the bountiful Armaiti (spirit 
of the earth). With a leer, 0 Zarathushtra ! she destroys 
one-third of the strength, and success, and righteousness 
of a righteous man of very good thou,ghts, of very good 
words, of very good deeds. 

65. I tell thee, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra! these females 
are also more destructive than darting serpents, or than 
howling wolves, or than a she-wolf suckling her young ^ 
(who) rushes into a (sheep-) fold, or than a frog spawning 
thousands (who) dives into the water. 

66. Inquire, 0 just one ! &c. [as in ver. 7]. 

67. 68. Zarathushtra asked, &c. [as in ver. 8, to] righte- 
ous one ! whoever, knowingly (and) intentionally cohabits 
with a menstruous woman (who is) conscious, knowing, 
and informed (of it), what is his punishment ? what is his 
atonement? what works performed in compensation for 
this may the culprit execute ? 

69, 70. Then said Ahuramazda : Whoever, knowingly, 
&c. [as in ver. 67, to] informed (of it), he shall furnish a 
thousand young cattle, and he should offer, with perfect 
rectitude, the fat of the kidneys 8 of all these cattle to the 

^ Perhaps “green-coloured, ver- suggested, but the meaning is very 
dant.** uncertain. 

9 This translation of the epithet * AU the old MSS. read axmanivodo 
ozrd-daidMm is only a guess; per- (not afsmanivdo), and the Pahlavi 
haps ** seeing a goat might also be tranidation quotes, as an explanation, 
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priest for the fire ; he should offer (it) to the good waters 
with (his) arm. • ^ ^ 

71. He should offer with perfect rectitude a thousand 
loads ^ of hard firewoods, well-hewn, (and) selected (as 
dry), for the fire ; he should offer, with perfect rectitude, a 
thousand loads of soft firewoods of the sandal-wood 
{urvdBna\ or benzoin (vdh'A-gaona), or aloe-wood (t;<?M- 
kereti), or pomegranate Qiadhdnai'pata)^ or ary other of 
the most odoriferous trees, for the fire. 

72. He should lop off a thousand loppings^ for the 
sacred twigs (Barsom). He should offer, with perfect recti- 
tude, to the good waters, fallen tw igs of the shrub which 
is called pomegranate, for a thousand consecrated waters 
(zaothra) with Homa and milk, (which rre) purified, 
examined (as to purity), purified by a pious man (a priest, 
and) examined by a pious man. 

73. He should kill a thousand serpents gliding on their 
bellies, (and) two thousand others. He should kill a thou- 
sand land-frogs, (and) two thousand water-(frogs). He 
should kill a thousand ants carrying away corn, (and) two 
thousand others. 

74. He should erect thirty bridges across navigable 
waters."* One should strike (him) a thousand blows with 
a horse -goad, two thousand with a scourge (sraoshd- 
charana). 

• 7 Si 7 ^- That is his punishment, that is his atonement, 

such are the works, performed in compensation for this, the 
culprit may execute. If he shall execute (them) he shall 
attain that life which is for the righteous, (but) if he shall 


the A vesta phrase ; pad aMare veredh- 
ka ama reja^ from which it appears 
that asman is connected with veredh- 
ka^ a kidney.*’ 

^ That is, loads for a man’s hack. 

^ Such are the traditional explana- 
tions of these terms for odoriferous 
woods. 

^ That is, he should supply the 
material for the Barsom. The verb 


frastairydd cannot refer to the pre- 
paration or final arrangement of the 
Barsom, which can be performed only 
by a priest. The same remark ap- 
plies to all the other offerings here 
mentioned, which must be brought 
to a priest for him to offer. 

^ That is, he should form foot- 
bridges across streams which are not 
fordable with safety. 
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not execute (them) he shall attain that life which is for the 
wicked (and is) gloomy, originating in darkness, (and) dark.^ 


7. — THE NINETEENTH FAROABU. 

FRAGMENT OF AN OLD EPIC SONG, VerS. 4, 6-9. 

{Tilt deviVs attempts to frustrate Zarathusthrals doings.) 

The verses 1—3 are introductory to the ancient song, and 
evidently intended as some explanation of the contents of 
this ancient text. In this introduction is described how 
Drukhsh, one of the evil spirits in Ahriman’s service, came 
forth from the northern regions at her master’s command, 
to destroy Zarathushtra. The prophet frustrated all such 
attempts to ruin him by simply repeating the sacred 
formula Yatlid-ah'A-vairyd. Drukhsh, having been thus 
defeated, told the chief of the evil spirits, Angr6-mainyush, 
that it was impossible to do any mischief to the prophet. 

Zarathushtra perceived the snares laid for him, and 
thought about escaping them. This is described in the 
verses of the old song, *>hich were undoubtedly current in 
the mouths of the Iranian people. The song is composed 
in the heroic metre of the ancient Aryans, the Anushtubh, 
which has given rise to the common Shloka.* 

^ It is probable that this sentence in this world, as well as in the future 
refers to rewards and punishments existence. 

8 The original ballad is here subjoined in its metrical form, its translation* 
being given in the text. 

(4) 

Usehishta^ Zarathushtr6 I asaret^ aka mananJia 

khruzhdya dbaSshd parshtandm, | asdn6 gotta drazhimnd. 

Defective. 

( 6 ) 

PaiH ahmdi adavata | duzhddrnd Anr6 mainputh : 
Md mi ddma mereilckanuka, | ashdum Zarathushtra / , 

Tdm M PourushaspedtS | puthri harethryd^ hacha 
Zdvishi; apa-stavanuha { vatyMm daindm mdzdayamim^ 

ViMdi ydfMm yaiha vindad ] Vadhaghani danhupaitUh* 

(7) 


Paiid ahmdi avatkata 

hi apattavdni 
asta n6i4 ushtdnm 


yi Spitdmi Zarathushtri ; 
vai^uMm daindm mdsdayaanim, 
nii4 tModhaacha urvityd4* 
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1. From the northern quarter [(P 3 ,z.) from the northern 
quarters], Angr6-mainyush, the deadly, the demon of 
demons, rushed forth. Thus spoke the evil-doing AngrS- 
mainyush, the deadly: Drukhsh (demon of destruction)! 
rush forth and kill the righteous Zarathushtra. Then the 
Drukhsh rushed about him^ the demon BMti, the destroyer 
intending to kill. 

2. Zarathushtra recited the Ahuna-vairya (formula) ; he 
invoked the good waters of good qualities, he confessed 
the Masdayasnian religion. Drukhsh was overthrown by 
it ; the demon Bhiti, the destroyer intending to kill, ran 
away. 

3. Drukhsh then replied: Impostor Angr8-mainyush ! 
I do not think about doing any harm to Spitama Zara- 
thushtra [(P 4 z.) the all-glorious, righteous Zarathushtra]. 
Zarathushtra perceived in his mind that the wicked, evil- 
doing demons were laying snares for him. 

Song. 

4. Zarathushtra arose [(PS,z.) Zarathushtra went forward] 
uninjured by the hostile intentions of the evil spirits, hold- 
ing a stone (?) in his hand, [(Zend) as large as a cottage]. 
The righteous Zarathushtra was praying to Ahuramazda 
the creator : Wherever thou touchest this wide, round, far- 
extended earth, incline to support Pourushaspa's house. 

k 5. Zarathushtra informed Angr&-mainyush : Evil-doing 
Angr&-mainyush ! I will destroy the creatures produced 





(8) 

Paiti 

dhmAi 

ada/oata 

duzhddmd 

Kahi 

vacha 

vandhi 1 

hahi 

Kana 

zaya Kukerctdo^hd 

mana 




<9) 

PaUi 

ahmdi 

avathata 

! yt 8p 


Anr6 

vacha 


mainyuah : 
apayaadhi t 


Mdvanacha taahtacha haomacha 
Mana zaya <uH mhiaktem ; 

Ana vacha apa yaadni, 

di dmhda Anra mainyd / 
JkUhad ssruni akarani, 
EukhMhrd hadMoyhd^ 


I ZaraXhviMrt : 
vacha mazdS’/raokhta 

vacha vandni, 
ana zaya hukereidoyhd^ 
dathad zpefUd mainyuah, 
fradaUien ameahdo ape&ta 
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by the demons, I will destroy death produced by the 
demons, I will destroy the witch Khnathaiti ^ for whose 
(destruction) the triumphant Soshy^ns will be born out of 
the water Kasoya from the eastern quarter [(Paz.) from 
the eastern quarters]. 

6. To him spoke Angro-mainyush the creator of evils : 
Do not destroy my creations, O righteous Zarathushtra ! 
Thou art Pourushaspa’s son, from birth thou invokest. 
Curse the good Mazdayasnian religion, (then) thou shalt 
obtain fortune such as Eng Vadhaghana obtained. 

7. To him replied Spitama Zarathushtra: I will not 
curse the good Mazdayasnian religion, not (if my) body, 
not (if my) soul, not (if my) life should part asunder. 

8. To him spoke Angrd-mainyush the creator of evils : 
With whose words wilt thou smite? with whose words 
wilt thou suppress my creatures (who am) Angro- 
mainyush ? (and) with what well-made weapons ? 

9. To him replied Spitama Zarathushtra: The mortar 
and dish and Homa, and the words pronounced by Mazda 
are my best weapons ; with these words will I smite, with 
these words will I suppress, with these well-made weapons, 
O evil-doing Angro-mainyush! The beneficent spirit 
made (them), he made (them) in boundless time, the 
immortal benefactors (Ameshaspentas), the good rulers 
and good arrangers, co-operated, 

{TJie fate of the soul after death, vers. 27-32.) 

27. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one ! What are the events [(Paz.) what events 
happen? what events take place? what events are met 
with ?] (when) a man shall give up his soul in this world 
of existence ? 

28. Then said Ahuramazda : After a man is dead [(Paz.) 
nfter a man has departed, when the running, evil-doing 
demons make destruction (of his life)], at daybreak after 
the third night, [(Paz.) when aurora is shining], he reaches 


^ Probably an idol-worshipper in Kandahar, or thereabontib 
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Mitlira, rising above the mountains resplendent with their 
own rightful lustre ['(PS.z.) when the sun rises]. 

29. The demon Vlzareshd by name, O Spitama Zara- 
thushtra ! carries the soul bound towards the country of 
the wicked Deva-worshippmg men.^ It goes on the time- 
worn paths, which are for the wicked and which are for the 
righteous, to the Chinvad bridge, created by Mazda, and 
right, where they ask the consciousness and soul their 
conduct in the settlements (i.e., world) [(PS-z.) what was 
achieved in the world of existence]. 

30. She, the beautiful, well-formed, strong, (and) well- 
grown, comes with the dog, with the register, with chil- 
dren, with resources, with sldlfulness.^ She dismisses 
the sinful soul of the wicked into the glooms (hell). She 
meets the souls of the righteous when crossing the (celestial 
mountain) Hard-berezaiti (Alborz), and guides them over the 
Chinvad bridge [(Pdz.) the bridge of the heavenly spirits]. 

31. Vohu-man6 (the archangel Bahman) rises from a 
golden throne ; Vohu-man& exclaims : How hast thou come 
liither to us, 0 righteous one ! from the perishable life to 
the imperishable life ? 

32. The souls of the righteous proceed joyfully to 
Ahuramazda, to the Ameshaspentas, to the golden throne, 
to paradise (Gar6-nemana) [(P 4 z.) the residence of Ahura- 
mazda, the residence of the Ameshaspentas, and the resi- 
dence of the other righteous ones.] 

{Fragment not connected with the preceding.) 

33. The righteous man being purified, the demons, the 
wicked evil-doers, are so frightened at (his) scent, after 
death, as a sheep encompassed by wolves is frightened by 
a wolf. 

1 The country of the deva-ivor- dently refers to the maiden who is a 
shippers is India. . personification of one’s actions during 

* The dog is requisite to he looked life, and is said to meet 4 he soul after 
at by a man at the last gasp, but the its third night’s separation from the 
meaning of the two following epithets body. Compare the Hd.d6kht Nask 
is very uncertain. This passage evi* (Yt. zxii. 9, p. 220). 
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34. The righteous men assemble, Nairyfi-sanha assem- 
hies. Say: Ahuramazda’s friend is ‘Nairyb-saidia; thy- 
self invoke, 0 Zarathushtra ! this creation of Ahuramazda. 

35. Zarathushtra said unto me the words: I praise the 
rightful creation, formed by Ahuramazda; I praise the 
earth created by Ahura, the water created by Mazda, the 
rightful vegetation; I praise the sea Vouru-kasha (i^., 
having distant shores) ; I praise the brightly-shining sky ; 
I praise the eternal luminaries (the fixed stars), the self- 
created.1 

36. I praise the best life (paradise) of the righteous, 

(which is) resplendent (and) all-glorious; I praise the 
house of song equivalent to “paradise”), the 

residence of Ahuramazda, the residence of the Ameshas- 
pentas, the residence of the other righteous ones ; I praise 
the bridge Chinvad (bridge of the gatherer), created by 
Mazda, in the self-created intermediate region (between 
heaven and hell). 

37. I praise good fwtune, the wide-eyed; I praise the 
strong guardian-angels (Fravashis) of the righteous, bene- 
fiting all creatures; I praise Behram created by Ahura, 
the bearer of splendour created by Mazda; ,! praise the 
shining, glorious star Tishtar (Tir, Mercury), with the body 
of a golden-horned ox. 

38. I praise the beneficent hymns (the five GS-thas), 
ruling over the (five) periods (of the day), the righteous ' 
ones. I praise the Ahunavaiti G&tha ; I praise the Ushta- 
vaiti G&tha;. I praise the Spent&.-mamyfi G&tha; I praise 
the Vohu-khshathra GS^tha; I praise the Vahisht6ishti 
GS^tha. 

39. I praise the region {Karshvare, or Keshvar) Arezahi 
(and) Savahi ; I praise the region Fradadhafshu (and) 
Vidadhafshu ; I praise the region Vouru-bareshti (and) 
Voum-jareshti ; I praise the region Qaniratha; I praise 
the splendid HStumat (Hilmand), the shining, the glorioua 
I praise the good w^th (Ashi) ; I praise the good science, 

1 Throughoat these verees *I inToke’ would be more correct than *1 pi^e.* 
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I praise the lightest science. I praise the glory of the 
Aryan countries; I praise the glory of Yima the king, rich 
in flocks. 


8. The Fargards xx.-xxii. 

These last three Fargards 01 the Vendidad seem to have 
belonged originally to some medical book. They contain 
spells for curing diseases, which resemble very much the 
mantras which are intended for the same purpose in the 
Atharvaveda. Thrita is said to have been the first phy- 
sician who relieved mankind from the distress and misery 
caused by diseases. The angel, presiding over the medical 
art, is called Airyaman, to whom even Ahuramazda des- 
patches his messenger Nairyo-sanlia (Neryi sangh). 

XV. — BRIEF SURVEY OF AVESTA LITERATURE. 

Having described, and illustrated by selected specimens, 
the various branches of the sacred literature of the Parsis, 
we may conclude this Essay with a brief summary and 
survey of the whole. 

At the head of this literature undoubtedly stand the 
FIVE GATHAS, which we must regard as the work of Spitama 
Zarathushtra himself and his disciples, as any one can 
easily convince himself by a careful perusal of the nume- 
rous passages, translated above from these hymns, and by 
comparing them with those extracted from other parts of 
the Zend-Avesta. Besides the internal evidence, which is 
strong and convincing enough, some external reasons may 
be alleged to corroborate the opinion that these GS-thas 
contain the undoubted teachings and sayings of the cele- 
brated Zoroaster himself. While the other parts are no- 
where said to be the work of Spitama Zarathushtra himself 
he is distinctly and expressly mentioned, in the Srosh 
Yasht, as the author of these ancient and sacred songs (see 
p. 141). Whereas in the other parts of the Zend-Avesta 
Zarathushtra is spoken of in the third person, and even 
occasionally invoked as a divine being — ^in the G^thas h€ 

K 
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speaks of himself in the first person, and acts throughout 
as a man who is commissioned by God* to perform a great 
task. We find him placed among men, surrounded by his 
friends, Kava Vishtaspa, JS,mS,spa,and Frashaoshtra, preach- 
ing to his countrymen a new and. purer religion, exhorting 
them to forsake idolatry and to worship only the living 
God. 

The GS.tha literature was, in ancient times, certainly 
not confined to the scanty fragments which are now extant. 
There existed, no doubt, a much larger collection of the 
hymns and sayings of Spitama Zarathushtra and his dis- 
ciples, including those of the ancient prophets called 
SaosltyaMd, which are now and then alluded to in the 
Yasna. Out of this larger collection those verses were 
selected, which were believed to be most efficacious for 
putting down the evil influences of the hostile Devas and 
their priests (the Brahmans), and for increasing the welfare 
of the Zoroastrians ; and these only have been preserved. 
The collection of the GUhas, extant now-a-days, may be 
well compared to the Samaveda, which contains detached 
vertes, selected from the Kigveda, intended only for 
being sung at the celebration of the great Soma sacrifices. 
While the Brahmans preserved their complete Eigveda, 
or entire coUection of hymns, irrespective of their litur- 
gical application, the ancestors of the Parsis, who were 
apparently more careless of their sacred literature than 
their Brahmanical brethren, lost it almost entirely. 

Next to the GS^thas in rank stands the Yasna of Seven 
Chapters (see p. 170). For reasons pointed out above, 
we cannot regard it as a genuine work of Spitama Zara- 
thushtra himself. It appears to be the work of one of the 
earliest successors of the prophet, called in ancient times 
Zarathushtra or Zarathushtrdtema (see sect. ii. 3, of the 
fourth Essay), who, deviating somewhat from the high and 
pure monotheistic principle of Spitama, made some con- 
cessions to the adherents of the ante-Zoroastrian religion 
by addressing prayers to other beings than Ahuramazda. 
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The first part of tlie Tasna, styled above tlie Later 
Yasna, is oertaifily of a far later date than even the 
“Yasna of Seven Chapters.” The hi^^h-priests seem to 
have tried to conciliate the men of the old party (called 
Xjooiryd-tlcaishd, '‘of tliQ old creed who were unwilling 
to forsake the ancient polytheistic religion, and its time- 
liallowed rites and ceremonies. The old sacrifices were 
reformed, and adapted to the more civilised mode of life 
of the Iranians. The intoxicating Some, beverage was 
replaced by a more wholesome and invigorating drink, 
preijared from another plant than the original Soma plant, 
together with twigs of the pomegranate tree, and without 
any process of fermentation (water being merely poured 
over them) ; but its name in the Iranian form, HaoTna, 
remained, and some of the ceremonies also, as we shall see 
in the fourth Essay; the solemn sacrificial cakes of ^he 
Brahmans {puroddsJui) were superseded by the sacred 
bread called draond (I)arfin). New invocations, addressed 
to those divine beings who occupied the places of the 
ancient Devas or gods (branded by Spitama Zarathushtra 
as the originators of all evil and sin), were composed and 
adapted for the reformed Soma sacrifice (Homa ceremony). 
These new prayers form the substance of the later Yasna 
which was to represent the formulas of the Brahmanical 
Yajurveda. 

If we compare this later Yasna with the GS-thas, we find 
(iri'espective of the difference of dialect) such a vast differ- 
ence in their contents, that it is quite impossible for a 
conscientious critic to assign them to one author. While 
in the Gathas we never find mentioned either Homa, 
Barsom, or gods like Mithra and An§,hita, or even Amesha- 
spenta, the general name for the heavenly councillors, we 
meet with their names in nearly every page of the later 
Yasna. Here naturally arises the question why the author 
of the GS^thas, in propounding his hew religious doctrines, 
entirely overlooked ^ the things which were considered in 
after times as the most indispensable implements of divine 
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service, and why he disregarded those gods and divine 
beings whom it was afterwards held very sinful to neglect? 
The only answer is, that he neither believed in them, nor 
thought them to be an essential part of religion. 

In the same rank as the later Yasna may be classed the 
ViSPARAD (see p. 191). It was composed by one of the 
later high-priests for the celebration of the GahanbS,rs. 

While the Yasna and Visparad represent the Vedas 
among the Parsis, their Yendidad corresponds exactly to 
the Smritis, or collections of customs, observances, laws, 
penalties, and fines, which form the groundwork of the 
so-called Dharma-Shastra. Its different constituent parts 
have been noticed above (p. 225), and every thinking man 
can convince himself of the impossibility of ascribing the 
whole to Spitama Zarathushtra liimself. The book only 
professes to give the conversations, which Zarathushtra is 
unanimously said (even in the G§.thas) to have held with 
God himself ; and that there was, in very ancient times, a 
work in existence purpoiting to contain such conversations, 
follows undoubtedly from the notice of such a work 
to be found in the Visparad and Vendidad itself (see p. 
142). 

If we compare Zarathushtra's conversations with Ahura- 
mazda, as contained in tlie Gathas, with those which are 
reported in the Vendidad, we find a considerable difference* 
between the two. In the Gathas there is never any allu- 
sion made to the numerous ceremonies and observances 
winch were deemed absolutely necessary for a pious 
Hormazd-worshipper. IIius, for instance, among the ques- 
tions put by Spitama Zarathushtra to Ahiiramazda in 
Yasna xliv. (see p. 158), about the true religion and its 
observance, there is not a single one which refers to the 
treatment of the dead body, one of the most important 
things in the time of the Vendidad, or to the great purifi- 
cation ceremony (see p. 241), deemed so essential for the 
welfare of the Iranian community. Very likely Spitama 
Zarathushtra himself never gave any direct precepts about 
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the customs and usages which already existed in his time. 
Had he done so we should expect him to allude to them, 
especially in those verses where he mentions the means 
of checking the evil influences exercised by the Devas 
(demons) ; but all he mentions are the splendour of fire, the 
mighty words revealed t*o him by Ahuramazda, the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and purity in thought, word, and deed. 
From his never mentioning the ceremonic'j enjoined in 
the Vendidad, it undoubtedly follows that, tl'ough lie 
might know them, he did not attach much weight to their 
observance. 

Only on one point we find the laws given in the Ven- 
didad corroborated by the GS^thas. These are those which 
refer to the sacredness of a promise or contract, called 
Mithra, as one may learn from comparing Vend. iv. (see p. 
238) with Yas. xlvi. 5 (see p. 164). These seem to have 
originated from Spitama Zaratliushtra himself, when he 
called into existence a new religious community, to be 
founded on the principle of inviolable faith and truth. 

From a careful consideration of these and other circum- 
stances which are pointed out above (p. 226), we cannot 
regard the Vendidad as a work of Spitama Zaratliushtra 
himself, but as the joint work of his successors, the supreme 
high-priests of the Iranian community. That the chief 
high-priests, together with the kings, were believed to 
stand in direct communication with Ahuramazda himself, 
and to receive from him answers to their questions, we 
may see distinctly from Visp. i. 9 (quoted above, p. 193). 
The chief high-priest is there called Zaratliushtr 6 tem 6 , 
which word literally means “ the greatest Zaratliushtra, or 
liigh-priest ” (fema being the superlative suffix). His com- 
munications are held sacred in this passage, and placed on 
a level with the GS-thas. From this circumstance we may 
distinctly gather that the works of the Zarathushtrdtemas 
were held in ancient times to be about equally sacred 
with those of Spitapia Zarathushtra himself. If we then 
consider the Vendidad as their joint work, compiled during 
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several successive centuries, it is not to be wondered that 
we find it so highly revered by the Zoroastr^ans even to 
the present day. 

Of the three stages which we can discover in the present 
Vendidad, the Avesta, no doubt, ^is very old, and perhaps 
partially traceable to oral sayings descended from the 
prophet himself. Even the Zend, which makes up by far 
the larger portion of the present Vendidad, belongs to a 
very early age, and seems to be at least as old as the later 
Yasna. The Pazand is comparatively recent, and seems 
to be more of a literary and learned character than of 
practical consequence. 

In the Yashts (see p. 194), which correspond partially to 
the Pur§,nic literature of the Brahmans, one may distinguish 
generally two classes of works, firstly, hymns, and secondly, 
conversations with Ahuramazda. 

The metrical pieces or hymns represent the fragments of 
the ancient epic poetry of the Iranians, as living in the 
mouths of their bards, aiJd are not only to be found in the 
I)roperly so-called Yashts, but are scattered throughout the 
whole Zend-Avesta (see Yas, ix., x.; Vend. xix.). In their 
present form the Yashts, together with the shorter prayers, 
such as AfringS,ns, G 3 -hs, &c. (see p. 224), are evidently 
the most modern pieces of the Zend-Avesta, and have not 
the slightest claim to have been composed by Zarathushtra, 
or even by his earlier successors. This kind of literature 
grew up at a time when the Zoroastrian religion had 
already very much degenerated, and its original monotheism 
had partially given way to the old gods, who had been 
stigmatised and banished by Spitama Zarathushtra, but 
were afterwards transformed into angels. The songs of 
the bards, which we find introduced into the Yashts, may 
be old and genuine, but, strictly speaking, they have very 
little concern with the Zoroastrian religion. The Zoroas- 
trian conversations with Ahuramazda, which we often find 
in the Yashts, may be the work of the later high-priests, 
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but they seem to be entirdy foreign to all that we know 
of Spitama. 

The tendracy of the* authors of these Tfashts was to 
raise the dignity of the angels, such as Mithra, Tishtrya 
Anahita, &c., to that of Ahuramazda. with whom they are 
said even to have equdl rank (see p. 202). Therefore 
Ahuramazda himself is called, now and then, their wor- 
shipper. Zarathushtra is also reported to have paid them 
great reverence, but not the slightest trace of this can be 
discovered in his own Gathas. 

This kind of literature has, no doubt, largely contributed 
towards the deterioration of the religion founded by Spitama 
Zarathushtra, and has partially re-established what the 
prophet endeavoured to destroy. As to its age, there is 
happily a certain historical hint to be found in the Fra- 
vardin Yasht, where mention is made of Gaotema (Gautama 
Buddha), the founder of Buddhism (see p. 208). That 
Buddhism was spread over Bactria, at a very early time, 
we know from other sources. Buddha entered Nirvana 
(died) in B.C. 543; and before his lore could spread in 
Bactria, at least one or two centuries must have elapsed 
after the master’s death. Thus we arrive at a date, 
between B.c. 450 and B.c. 350, for the Fravardin Yasht : 
and there is no difference, in language and ideas, between 
it and the others. A later date than this cannot be reason- 
ably assigned to the majority of the Yashts, because their 
language had already begun to die out before the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, and most of the Yashts 
are written in comparatively coixect language, without 
more grammatical errors than abound in some j^arts of the 
Vendidad. There is, besides, another reason for attribut- 
ing the principal Yashts to the fifth century before the 
Christian era. At that time, as we learn from two inscrip- 
tions of King Artaxerxes Mnemon,^ the worship of Mithra 
and Anahita was spreading through all the dominions of 

1 See Benfey, “Persisthe Keilin- on the Scythic version of the Behis* 
Bchriften,” i). 67; Norris, ** Memoir tun Inscription,” p. 159. 
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the Persian Empire, which was not the case at the time of 
Darius Hystaspes, who never mentions tjiese deities in his 
numerous inscriptions. This new form of worship called 
into existence a new appropriate sacred literature, which 
is partially preserved in the Yashts. 

The question as to the age of the! other and older parts of 
the Zend-Avesta is closely connected with the determina- 
tion of the period at which Spitama Zarathushtra himself 
lived. As we shall see in the fourth Essay, we cannot 
place his era at a much later date than B.c. 1 200 ; and if 
we assign this date to the GS,thas, as the work of Spitama 
Zarathushtra and his disciples, then we must fix the age 
of the larger portion of the Vendidad at about B.c. 1000- 
900, and that of the later Yasna at about b.c. 800-700. 
The P^izaiid portion of the Vendidad is very likely not 
older than B.c. 500, and at the same time the collection of 
its different parts may have taken place. 

If we date the commencement of the sacred literature of 
the Parsis from B.C. i2Cp, and place its close at B.c. 400, 
we allow a period of about 800 years, which is, in compari- 
son with other sacred literatures, such as those of the Jews 
and Brahmans, rather too short than too long. 



IV. 

THE ZOROASTRIAN RELIGION 

AS TO ITS 

ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 




THE ZOROASTRIAN RELIGION AS TO ITS 
ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 


In this Essay it is intended to give a summary view of the 
origin of the Zoroastrian religion, i its general character and 
development, so far as they can be ascertained from the 
original Avesta texts. The reader being furmslied, in the 
preceding Essay, with translations of a good many passages 
leferring particularly to this subject, the conclusions to be 
drawn from them can be here condensed into compara- 
tively 


I. — ^THE KELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE BEATIMANICAL 
AND ZOROASTKIAN RELIGIONS. 

Before we can properly discuss the question of the 
origin of the Zoroastrian religion, and the time when its 
founder iBourished, certain traces of an originally close 
connection (which the attentive reader of both the Vedas 
and Zend-Avesta will readily perceive to exist) must be 
pointed out between the Brahmanical and Zoroastrian 
religions, customs, and observances. 

I. — Names of Divine Beings. 

The most striking feature, in this respect, is the use 
which we find made, in both the Vedas and Zend-Avesta, 
of the names, deva and asura {ahum in the Avesta). Deva 

1 This subject has been already 1861, at Poona; and more fully in 
briefly treated in the author’s “ Lee- the Essay appended to his German 
tare on the origin of the Farsi reli- work on the G&thas, vol. il pp. 
Ifion,” delivered on the ist df March 231-259. 
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is in all the Vedas, and in the whole Brahmanical litera* 
ture, the name of the divine beings, the gods who are the 
objects of worship on the part of the Hindus to the pre- 
sent day. In the Zend-Avesta, from its earliest to its 
latest texts, and even in modern Persian literature, deva 
(Pers. div^ is the general name of an evil spirit, a fiend, 
demon, or devil, who is inimical to all that comes from 
God and is good. In the confession of faith, as recited by 
Parsis to this day, the Zoroastrian religion is distinctly 
said to be vi-da 6 v 6 , '' against the Devas,” or opposed to 
them (see Yasna xii. i, p. 173), and one of their most sacred 
books is called vi-daiv 6 -ddta (now corrupted into Ven^ 
diddd)y i.e., what is given against, or for the removal of, 
the Devas. The Devas are the originators of aU that is 
bad, of every impurity, of death ; and are constantly 
thinking of causing the destruction of the fields and trees, 
and of the houses of religious men. The spots most liked 
by them, according to Zoroastrian notions, are those most 
filled with dirt and filth, especially cemeteries, which places 
are, therefore, objects of the greatest abomination to a true 
Hormazd-worshipper. 

Asura is, in the form Ahura, the first part of Ahcjra- 
MAZDA (Hormazd), the name of God among the Parsis; 
and the Zoroa-strian religion is distinctly called the Ahura 
religion (see Tasna xii. 9, p. 174), in strict opposition to the 
Deva religion. But among the Hindus Asura has assumed 
a bad meaning, and is applied to the bitterest enemies of 
their Devas (gods), with whom the Asuras are constantly 
waging war, and not always without success, as even Hindu 
legends acknowledge. This is the case throughout the 
whole Pur§,nic literature, and as far back as the later parts 
of the Vedas ; but in the older parts of the Eigveda San- 
hM we find the word Asura used in as good and elevated 
a sense as in the Zend-Avesta. The chief gods, such as 
Indra (Eigveda i 54, 3),^ Varu^a (Ev. i. 24, 14), A^i 

^ In the quotations from the ten), the second to the hymn, and the 
reda, the first number refers to the. thicd to the verse. 

Hapdala ('* book,” of which there are 
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(Ev. iv. 2, S; yii. 2, 3), Savitri (Ev. i. 35, 7), Eudra or 
Shiva (Ev. v. 42, i r), &c.,. are honoured with the epithet 
"Asura,” which means “living, spiritual,” signifying the 
divine, in its opposition to human nature. In the plural, 
it is even used, now and tl^en, as a name for all the gods, 
as for instance in Ev. i. io8, 6: “This Soma is to be dis- 
tributed as an offering among the Asuras,” by which word 
the Rishi means his own gods whom he was worshipping. 
We often find one Asura particularly mentioned, v ho is 
called “Asura of heaven” (Ev. v. 41, 3; heaven itself is 
called by this name, Ev. i. 13 1, i), “our father, who pours 
down the waters” (Ev. v. 83, 6); - 4 gni, the fire god, is 
born out of his womb (Ev. iii. 29, 14) ; his sons support 
heaven. 

In a bad sense we find Asura only twice in the older 
parts of the Eigveda (ii. 32, 4; vii. 99, 5), in which pas- 
sages the defeat of the “ sons or men of the Asura ” is 
ordered, or spoken of; but we find the word more fre- 
quently in this sense in the last book of the Eigveda, 
(which is only an appendix to the whole, made in later 
times), and in the Atharvaveda, where the Rishis are said 
to have frustrated the tricks of the Asuras (iv. 23, 5), and 
to have the power of putting them down (vi. 7, 2). 

In the BrS-hmanas, or sacrificial books, belonging to each 
of the Vedas, we find the Devas always fighting with the 
Asuras.^ Tlie latter are the constant enemies of the 
Hindu gods, and always make attacks upon the sacrifices 
oifered by devotees. To defeat them all the craft and 
cunning of the Devas were required ; and the moans of 
checking them was generally found in a new sacrificial 
rite. Thus the Asuras are said to have given rise to a 
good many sacrificial customs, and in this way they largely 

^ In the Pur&nas the Asuraa are into existence. The bad sense at* 
fighting not with the Devas, but with tached to Jsura was thought to lie 
the Suras. The latter word is a mere in the negative prefix a, and there- 
fiction of later times, and not to be fore their opponents should appear 
found in the Vedas. A fals6 etymo- without it, in the form Sura, 
logy has oaUed this new class of gods 
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contributed towards making the Brahmanical sacrifices so 
complicated and full of particular rites and ceremonies. 
To give the reader an idea of the way in which the battles 
between the Devas and Asuras are said to have b^en 
fought, a translation of a passage, taken from the Aitareya 
Br&hmob'm (i. 23) i of the Eigveda, is here given : — 

'The Devas and Asuras waged war in these worlds. 

* The Asuras made these worlds fortified places (^wr, i.e., 
^ 'polis, town), and made them as strong and impregnable 
' as possible ; they made the earth of iron, the air of silver, 
' and the sky of gold. Thus they transformed these worlds 
' into fortified places (castles). The Devas said : These 
' Asuras have made these worlds fortified places ; let us 
‘ thus build other worlds in opposition to these (now occu- 
‘ pied solely by them). They then made out of her (the 
‘ earth) a seat, out of the air a fire-hearth, and out of the 
‘ sky two repositories for sacrificial food (these are called 
‘ Havirdhdna), The Devas said : Let us bring the Upa~ 
^ sads ; ^ by means ol^ a siege (upasada) one may conquer 
‘ a large town. When they performed the first Upasad, 

* then they drove them (the Asuras) out from this world 
' (the earth) ; when they performed the second, then they 
‘ drove them out from the air ; and when they performeti 
‘ the third, then they drove them out from the sky. Thus 

^ An edition and translation of tlie after the great Pravargya ceremony, 
whole work (in two volumes) was duiing which the priests produce for 
l^ublished by the author in 1863, the saciificer {yajamdna) a golden 
giving full information regarding the celestial body, with which alone he 
Brahmanical sacrifices, which were is permitted by the gods to enter 
previously little known to European heaven. When in this way the sacri- 
iSiinslcrit scholars, as it is scarcely ficer is born anew, he is to receive 
possible to obtain a knowledge of them ‘the nourishment appropriate for an 
without oral information from pro- infant's body, and this is milk. The 
fessional sacrificial priests. But they chief part of the Upasad ceremony is, 
are too essential a part of the Vedic that one of the priests (the Adhvarj/’Ut) 
religion (now chiefly preserved by the presents milk to him in a large 
so-called AgnihotrU) to be overlooked wooden spoon, which he must drink, 
by those who are m^uiring into the Formerly it had to be drunk from 
Brahmanical religion and its history, the cow which was to he milked by 

3 This is a particular ceremony the Adhvaryu. But this custom has 
which is to take place immediately now fallen into disuse. 
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*they drove them out from these worlds. The Asuras, 
‘ thus driven out of* thesa worlds, repaired to the Ritus 

* (seasons). The Devas said : Let us perform TJpasad. 
‘ The Upasads being three, they performed each twice 
‘ (that makes six in all, corresponding with the six seasons). 
' Then they drove them (the Asuras) out from the Ritus. 
' The Asuras repaired now to the months. 'The Devas 
‘ made twelve Upasads, and drove them out from the 

* months. After having been defeated here also, they re- 
" paired to the half-months. The Devas performed twenty- 
‘ four Upasads and drove the Asuras out of the half- 
" months. After having been defeated again, the Asuras 
‘ repaired to the day and night ; the Devas performed the 

* Upasads and drove them out. Therefore, the ilrsb Upasad 

* ceremony is to be performed in the first part of the day 
< and the other in the second part of the day. He (the 
‘ sacrificer) leaves thus only so much space to the enemy 
' as exists between the conjunction of day and night (that 
‘ is, the time of twilight in the morning and evening).' 

That the Asuras of the Brahmanical literature are the 
supreme beings of the Parsis (Ahuramazda with his arch- 
angels) is, according to these statements, hardly to be 
doubted. But there exists, perhaps, a still more convincing 
proof. Among the metres, used in the Yajurveda, we find 
seven which are marked by the epithet dsiiri, such as 
► Gdyatri dsuri, Ushuvih dmrly Panhti dmri} T^^ese Asura 
metres, which are foreign to the whole Rigveda, are actu- 
ally to be found in the GS,tha literature of the Zend- 
Avesta, which professedly exhibits the doctrines of the 
Ahura (Asura) religion. The Gdyatri dmri consists of 
fifteen syllables, which metre we discover in the GS,tha 
Ahunavaiti (see p. 144), if we bear in mind that the number 
of sixteen syllables, of which it generally consists, is often 
reduced to fifteen (compare, for instance, Yas. xxxi. 6, and 
the first two lines of xxxi 4). The JJsh'iiylh dmri, consist- 
ing of fourteen syllables, is completely extant in the Gdtha 

1 See the “ White Yajurveda,” edited bj A. Weber, vol. i. p. lx. 
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Vohu-khsliatlira (Yas. li), each verse of which comprises 
.fourteen syllables. The Parikti dsurt consists of eleven 
syllables, just as many as we found (p. 14^) in the GS^thas 
TJshtavaiti and Spentfe-mainyh. This coincidence can 
certainly not be merely accidental, but shows clearly, that 
the old Gatlia literature of the Zend-Avesta was well 
known to the Rishis who compiled the Yajurveda. 

Of great importance, for showing the original close re- 
lationship between the Brahmanical and Parsi religions, is 
the fact that several of the Indian gods are actually men- 
tioned by name in the Zend-Avesta, some as demons, others 
as angels. 

Indra, the chief god of the Brahmans in the Vedic times, 
the thunderer, the god of light and god of war, for whom 
pre-eminently the Rishis, the ancient founders of Brah- 
manism, squeezed and drank the intoxicating Soma bever- 
age, is expressly mentioned in the list of the Devas or 
demons which we find in Vend. xix. 43.^ He is there 
second only to AngrJ^mainyush (Ahriman), the arch-fiend 
who is sometimes designated daivandm daivd, demon of 
demons in the Avesta, but ‘‘ god of the gods '' in Sanskrit. 

Next to Indra stands Sdurva daSva, whom we discover 
in one of Shiva’s names SJiarta (see the White Yajurveda, 
xvi 28). In Ndonhaithya daiva we readily recognise 
the Ndsatyas of the Vedic hymns, which name is there 
given to the two Ashvins, the Dioskuri of the Indian ' 
mythology. 

Some names of the Vedic Devas are, however, used in a 
good sense, and are transformed into Yazatas or angels in 
the Zend-Avesta. The most noticeable is Mithra, the 
Sanskrit form being Mitra, In the Vedic hymns he is 
generally invoked together with Varuiva (identical with 
the god Uranos of the Greeks), the ruler of heaven and 
master of the universe ; 2 but in the Zend-Avesta he was 

1 This passage is omitted in two of the Vedic hymns he occupied a much 
the oldest manuscripts. higher position. The whole universe 

^ In later times he was believed to is subject to his laws, 
preside over the waters only ; but in 
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everywhere separated from his ancient companion. How- 
ever, there is one hymn in the Eigveda (iii. jan&n 

ydtagati) in which Mitra alone (as the sun) is addressed 
in the following way : — ^ ^ 

‘Mitra calls men to their w;orlc; Mitra is preserving 
‘ earth and heaven ; Milra looks upon the nations always 

* without shutting his eyes. To Mitra bring the ofiferiiig 

* with ghi ! 

‘ O Mitra ! that man who troubles himself to keep thy 
‘ order (rule), 0 son of eternity {dditya ) ! shall have abun- 

* dance ; he, protected by thee, shall neither be slain nor 
‘ defeated ; no distress befalls him, neither from near, nor 
‘ from far.' 

In comparing these verses with the extracts given above 
from the Mihir Yasht, one may easily be convinced of the 
complete identity of the Vedic Mitra and the Persian Mitbra. 

Another Vedic deity, Aryaman, who is generally asso- 
ciated with Mitra and Varuna (Rv. i. 136, 2), is at once 
recognised in the angel Airyaman of the Zend-Avesta. 
Aryaman has in both scriptures a double meaning, (a) “ a 
friend, associate " (in the GS.thas it chiefly means " a 
client"); (6) the name of a deity or spirit who seems 
particularly to preside over marriages, on which occasions 
he is invoked both by Brahmans and Parsis (see p. 142). 
He seems to be either another name of the sun, like Mitra, 
Savitri, Piishan, &c., or his constant associate and repre- 
sentative. In the Bhagavad Gita (x. 29) he is mentioned 
as tlie head of the " manes, or ancestral spirits." 

Bhaga, another deity of the Vedas, belonging to the 
same class as Mitra and Aryaman (to the so-called 
Adityas), is to be recognised in the word hagha of the 
Zend-Avesta, which word is, however, not employed 
there as a name of any particular divine being, but con- 
veys the general sense of "god, destiny (lit. "portion”). 

1 This word is to be found in the onic mythology knew n h^el hog or 
Blavonic languages (Kussian, Polish, white god, and a czerng bog or black 
&c.) in the form bog as the common god. 
name tor “ God.” The ancient Slav- 


S 
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That the Vedie god Bhaga (compare the adjective l<igh 6 - 
‘bakhta, ordained by fate,” which is to* be found in both 
the Veda and the Zend-Avesta) was beKeved to be a deity, 
presiding over the destiny and fortune of men, may be 
clearly seen from some passages in the Eigveda, of which 
Rv. vii. 41, 2, is here quoted; 'iLet us invoke the victor 
‘ in the morning the sunlight which has defeated the 
‘ darkness of night), the strong Bhaga, the son of Aditi 
' (imperishableness, eternity), who disposes all things (for 
‘ during the night all seemed to be lost). The poor and 
' the sick, as well as the king, pray to him, full of trust, 
* saying : Give us our portion.* 

Aramati, a female spirit in the Vedas, meaning: (a) 
"‘devotiop, obedience” (Ev. vii. i, 6 ; 34, 21), (h) earth” 
(x. 92, 4, 5), is apparently identical with the archangel 
Armaiti, which name has, as the reader will have learned 
from the third Essay, exactly the same two meanings in 
the Zend-Avesta. In the Vedas, however, her name is of 
rare occurrence, being f Kind in some hynins of the Eigveda 
only.^ She is called a virgin who comes with butter offer- 
ings in the morning and evening to Agni (Ev. vii. i, 6), a 
celestial woman {gnd, see p. 170) who is brought by Agni 
(Kv. V. 43, 6). 

Nardshansa (see Yaska’s Nirukta, viii. 6), an epithet of 
several Vedic gods, such as Agni, Pfishan, and Brahman> 
aspati (but especially of Agni), is identical with Nairyd- 
sanJia (Neryosangh), the name of an angel in the Zend- 
Avesta, who serves Ahuramazda as a messenger (see 
Vend, xxii.), in which capacity we find Agni and BdsJian 
in the Vedic hymns also. The word mea^s “ one praised 
by men,” i.e,, renowned. 

The Vedic god Vdyu (wind, especially the morning 
wind), “ who first drinks the Soma at the fnorning sacri- 
fice,” is to be recognised in the spirit Vayu of the Zend- 
Avesta, who is supposed to be roaming everywhere (see 

^ See, about 4lramaj» and the German Oriental Society, vol. 

the author’s article in the journal of viii. (1854) p. 769-^71, 
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the ESm Yasht above, p. 214). He is the only Vedic deity 
who is mentioned ‘by napie in the GS-thas (Yas. liii. 

6), but, of course, not called a dcm, which word has always 
a bad meaning in the Zend-Avesta. 

Vritrahdy killer of Vritra fa demon),’' one of the most 
frequent epithets of Indra in the Vedic books, is to be 
recognised in the angel Verethraghna (BehrSm, see the 
BehrSm Yasht above, p. 2 1 3). It looks rathe, strange at 
the first glance, that we should find one and tlie same 
Vedic god, Indra, with his proper name “ Indra” entered 
in the list of demons, and with his epithet “ Vritraha ” 
worshipped as a very high angel. But the problem is very 
easily solved if one bears in mind that Vritrahd is applied 
in the hymns of the Eigveda not exclusively to Indra, but 
also to another deity, Trita, who occupied in the most 
ancient times the place of Indra as thunderer and killer of 
the demons of the air (Ev. i. 18, 71). That this Trita is 
identical with ThraStaona (FrSdfin) in the Iranian legends, 
we shall soon see. 

A very remarkable coincidence, as to the number of 
divine beings worshipped, is to be found between the 
statements of the Vedas and the Zend-Avesta. In the 
Vedas, especially in the Atharvaveda and the BrS^hmanas, 
the gods number thirty-three {U^ayas-trifishad dcvdh) in 
aU. Although the passages do not vary as to the number, 
they do not throughout agree as to the names of the indi- 
vidual gods by which the number is made up. In the 
Aitareya Br§,hmanam (iii. 22, p. 67, of the author’s edition) 
they are enumerated in,the following order ; eight Vasavas, 
eleven Budras, twelve Adilyas^ one Prajdjoati, and one 
VasMflcdra} Instead of the last two w’e find Dydvd- 
Prithivi (heaven and earth) enumerated in the Shatapatha 
Br&hmanam (forming part of the white Yajurveda), iv. 5, 
7, 2. In another passage (xi. 6, 3, 5) of the same work, 

1 This is a personificatioxi of the by the sacrificial priest, when throw- 
formula VauzhiUf “may he (Agni) iog the offering into the fire. When 
c.'irry it up ! ** which is pronounced personified, the efficacy of the saori- 
with a very much lengthened sound fioe is to be understood* 
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we find Indra and Prajapati mentioned as the last two. 
In the ES.m§-yana (iii. 2, 15) the two Ashvins are men- 
tioned instead of them.i In the Atharvaveda (x. 7, 13, 
22, 27), all the thirty- three gods are said to be included in 
Praj&pati (Brahma) as his limbs.2 

With these thirty-three Devas of the Vedas we may 
compare the thirty-three ratus, or chiefs, for maintaining 
the best truths, as they are instituted by Mazda, and pro- 
mulgated by Zarathushtra (Yas. i. 10). From their not 
being expressly enumerated according to their several 
classes, as the thirty-three Devas are in the Vedas, we may 
gather, with some certainty, that the “ thirty-three ratus ” 
was only a time-hallowed formula for enumerating the 
divine existences, the bearing and import of which was no 
longer understood by the Iranians after their separation 
from the Brahmans. 

2. — Names and Legends of Heroes. 

There is not only a ^reat similarity between, and even 
identity of, names of divine beings in both the Veda and 
Zend-Avesta, but a similar close resemblance extends also 
to the legends of heroic feats related in both scriptures. 
But, at the very outset, we can discover, notwithstanding 
this similarity, a striking difference between the Iranian 
and'Brahmanical notions regarding these legends. The 
Brahmans attribute them generally to gods, the Iranians 
partly to great heroes and partly to angels. The following 
are some of the most striking resemblances : — 

Yima khshaita {JamsMd) and Yama rdjd. The names 

^ The later tradition, as laid down deplorable state in which we find it 
in the PuHnns, has increased the now. 

Vedic number of thirty-three deities ^ Thb tendency towards establish- 
to thi^y-three ko^is, or 330 millions, ing a kind of monotheism is, noiir 
This fact is a striking imitance how and then, to be discovered in the 
unscrupulously and ridiculously the ancient Vedic hymns. Compare, for 
statements of the Vedas have been instance, the celebrated passage, ]^ig- 
expanded and exaggerated in later veda i. 164, 46, where it is said that 
times, which has contributed to- “the wise |nen understand by the 
wards bringing Hinduism into the diffeirent gods only one being.'* 
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and epithets are the same ; Yima is identical with Yama, 
and kkshaita means king,” the same as rdjd. The family- 
name of both is the same : Vtva'nhdo or son of Vivaiighvat 
ill the Zend-Avesta (see the second fargard of the Vendidad 
above, p. 231), and Vaivasvata or son of Vivasvat in the 
Veda. In the Zend-Avesta Yima gathers round him men 
and animals in flocks, and fills the earth with them ; and 
after the evils of winter had come over his territories, he 
leads a select number of the beings of the good creation to 
a secluded spot, where they enjoy uninterrupted happiness. 
According to the hymns of the Eigveda, ‘ Yama, the king, 
‘ the gatherer of the people, has descried a path fur many, 
‘ which leads from the depths to the heights ; he first 

* found out a resting-place from which nobody can turn 

* out the occupants ; on the way the forefathers have gone. 
' the sons will follow them" (Eigveda x. 14, i, 2). Yama 
is here described as the progenitor of mankind; as the 
first mortal man he first experienced death, and first went 
up from the low valley of this earth to the heights of 
heaven, where he gathers round him all his descendants, 
who must follow in his track by the law of nature; and 
rules over all who have entered his dominions, which are 
full of bliss and happiness. This happy ruler of the 
blessed in paradise has been transformed, in the modern 
Hindu mythology, into the fearful god of death, the 
inexorable judge of men’s doings, and the punisher of the 
wicked. In the legends of the Iranians, as extant in the 
Zend-Avesta and ShS-hn^mah, he was the king of the 
golden age and the happy ruler of the Iranian tribes. 

Tkrita, Thraitaona (FrSdiln) and Tritay Tmitana, 
Thrita, one of the S^ma family (from which the great hero 
Eustam sprang), is in the Zend-Avesta (see p. 257) the 
first physician, the curer of the diseases created by Ahri- 
man ; an idea which we find also attached to Trita in the 
Vedas. He is said, in the Atharvaveda (vi. 113, i), to 
extinguish illness in men, as the gods have extinguished it 
in him; he must sleep for the gods (xix. 56, 4), He 
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grants a long life (Taittiriya SanhitS, Black Yajurveda, 
i 8^ 10, 2). Any evil thing is to be sent to him to be 
.appeased (Eigveda viii. 47, 13). This circumstance is 
hinted at in the Zend-Avesta by the surname Sdnm, which 
means appeaser.” He is further said to have been once 
thrown into a well, whence Brihaspati rescued hiru (Ev. i. 
105, 17). The Indian tradition makes him a Rishi, and 
ascribes severjjl hymns of the Eigveda to him (as for 
instance Ev. i. 105). There are some traits discoverable 
in the ancient hymns which make him appear rather like 
a god than a mortal man. He drinks Soma, like Indra, 
for obtaining strength to kill the demon Vritra (i. 187, i), 
and, like him, he cleaves with his iron club the rocky cave 
where the cows (the celestial waters) are concealed 
(i- 52 , 5 )- 

Thraitaona (FridiXn) is easily recognised in the Vedic 
Tmitana^ who is said to have severed the head of a giant 
from his shoulders (Ev. i. 158, 3). His father is called 
Athivydy which correspinds exactly with the frequent sur- 
name of Trita in the Vedas, viz., Aptya. Trita and 
Traitana seem to have been confounded together in the 
Veda, whereas originally they were quite distinct from 
one another. Trita was the name of a celebrated physician, 
and Traitana that of the conqueror of a giant or tyrant ; 
the first belonged to the family of the Sdmas, the latter to 
the Aptyas, In the Zend-Avesta the original form of the 
legend is better preserved (see about Thrcdtacym, p. 178). 

Kava Us (KaUcdds in the Sh 3 ,hn&mah) and Kdvya 
Ushinas, He is one of the great heroes of the Iranians, 
and believed to have been a ruler over Iran. In the later 
Indian literature, he is identified with Shuhra, the planet 
Venus, and said to have been during his lifetime the Guru 
(prophet or teacher) of the Daityas or Asuras, the enemies 
of the gods. But he is not viewed in this light in the 
ancient Vedic hymns. There he is associated with the god 
Indra, who calls himself Kdvya Ushand (Ev. iv. 26, i), 
and is invoked by the name Kavi Ushand (Ev. i. 130. 9X 
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This K&vya UshanS, (meaning “ UsJiand, aon of Kavi 
installed Agnl as a high-priest for mankind (Ev. viii. 23, 
17); he led the heavenly cows (the clouds) to pasturage 
(Ev i. 83, 5), and made Indra’s iron club, by which the god 
Mled his enemy Vritra. ^ In the Bhagavad Gita (x. 27) he 
is considered as the first of the poets, wherefore Krishna, 
who calls himself the first in every particular branch, 
identifies himself with Ushanas. According tc the MahS,- 
bhS<rata (i. 2544) he has four sons, who offer sacrifice to the 
Asuras. In the Iranian legend he does not appear as 
blameless; he is said to have been so proud and self- 
conceited as to endeavour to fly up to heaven, for which 
arrogance he was then severely punished. 

The name Ddnava is given, both in the Vedas and 
Zend-Avesta, to enemies with whom wars are tc be waged. 
Compare Yt. v. 73, and Atharvaveda iv. 24, 2. In the 
Eigveda it is often a name of the archdemon Vritra, with 
whom Indra is fighting. 

In the legend of Tishtrya (see p. 200) some of the par- 
ticulars relating to Indra and Brihaq)ati in the Vedas may 
be recognised. Tishtrya cannot bring the rain from the 
sea Vouru- kasha over the earth, if not assisted by the 
prayers of men. In the same way Indra cannot release 
the celestial cows (the clouds) from the rocky cave, whither 
they have been carried by demons, without the assistance 
of Brihaspatiy who is the representative of the prayers sent 
up by men to the gods, and the persohification of their 
devotion and meditation. 

3. — Sacrificial'Ritbs. 

Although sacrifices are reduced to a few rites in the 
Parsi religion now-a-days, we may discover, on comparing 
them with the sacrificial customs of the Brahmans,^ a great 

1 Most of the Vedic saerifices are Their number was very large at the 
■tiU in use. Those Brahmans, who time of the Peshwas, and is even now 
perform all the sacrifices r/squired for considerable in some of the native 
going to heaven, according to the states, as for instance, in the do- 
Vedic system, are .called Agnihotfia. minions of the Gaikwar at Baroda. 
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similarity in the rites of the two religions. Some of the. 
most striking of these resemblances will be here pointed 
out. 

At the very outset the attentive reader of the Vedas 
and the Zend-Avesta will observe the identity of a good 
many terms referring to priestly functions. The very 
name for “ priest ’’ in the Zend-Avesta, dthrava, is to be 
recognised in the atlmrvan of the Vedas, by which term a 
priest of Fire and Soma is meant. The Vedic words ishti 
(a series of invocations of several deities, accompanied by 
the offering of the sacrificial cakes, the so-called Purodasha) 
and dhuti (the invocation of one deity with the offering, 
within the limits of the ishti) are to be recognised in the 
ishti and dzHiti of the Zend-Avesta, where the original 
peculiar significations are lost, and only the general mean- 
ings “gift’’ and “invocation or praise” have survived^ 
The particular names of several officiating priests, at the 
time of performing a solemn ceremony, are the same in 
both religions. The ilotdy or reciter of the mantras of the 
Rigveda, is identical with the Zaota priest, while the 
Adhvaryu or managing priest, who has to prepare every- 
thing for the Hota, is the same with the Rathivi (now 
called Easpi), who is only the servant of the Zaota or 
chief priest. In the Smoshdvareza, who "represents the 
angel Srosh, the Pratiprasthdtd of the Brahmanical sacfi- 
fices may be recognised, because this priest holds in his 
hand a wooden sword, during the time of sacrifice, to drive 
away the evil spirits, which weapon is constantly ascribed 
to Srosh for the same purpose (see p. 190). In the 
AtarevaTchshd, who has charge of the vessel in which the 

The performance of the manifold selves at the Daks^ina meeting at 
sacrifices enjoined to the Agnihotjis, Poona, betvtreen the 15th Korember 
or the strict follower® of the Vedic and isth December 1861, only one 
religion, entails too much expense could be found (and he was from 
upon an individual to be performed SatAra) who had performed all the 
by many without public supxiu^k numerous sacrifices, some of which 
The Peshwas used to support them, require from six to twelve days for 
Among all the Agnihotris (about their performance and an outlay of 
twelve or fifteen) who presented them- many thousands of rupis. 
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fire is, we find the Agnidhra (who holds the fire) of the 
Brahmans. 

The Yajishn or Ijashne ceremony, as performed by the 
Parsi priests now-a-days (see p. 139), contains all the ele- 
ments which constitute the different parts (four or seven) of 
the Jyotish0ma cycle of Sacrifices, the prototype of all the 
Soma sacrifices. The Agnishtoma praise of Agni, the 
fire), which is the opening sacrifice of this cyc.V and indis- 
pensable for every Agnihotri to gain the object wished for, 
viz., heaven, bears a particular resemblance to the perform- 
ance of Ijashne. Of course, the whole ceremony is much 
shortened, and the rites changed in accordance ''vith the 
more enlightened and humane spirit of the Zoroastrian 
religion. In the Agnishtoma four goats ir ast be killed 
and their flesh is partly offered to the gods by throwing it 
into Agni, the fire, who is the mediator between gods and 
'men, and partly eaten by the sacrificer and the priests. 
During the Ijashne ceremony no animal is killed; only 
some hair of an ox is placed in a small vessel and shown, 
together with the other things, to the fire. This is now-a- 
days the only remnant of animal sacrifice on this occasion, 
but formerly they used a piece of meat besides. The 
PuToddsha of the Brahmans, or the sacrificial cakes, which 
must be offered to different deities in a certain order, 
during the recital of two mantras for each deity, is changed 
into a flat kind of bread (similar to a very small pancake), 
called Dar'dn, The fresh milk, required at the time of 
performing the Upasad ceremony (see p. 270), is to be 
recognised in the gdushjivya (see p. 139). Ghi, butter, 
&c., required for less important ceremonies at the time of 
the Agnishtoma (when making the so-called Pmydjm for 
the six seasons) are represented by the gdush hvdhdo (see 
p. 139). The Zaothra or consecrated water is required at 
the commencement of the Brahmanical sacrifices also, 
where it is called udaha shdnta. 

The most important part of the offerings in both the 
Jyotisbtoma sacrifices and the Ijashne ceremony, is tlie 
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juice of the Soma plant. In both the twigs of the plant 
itself (the Brahmans use the stalks of the Pfl.tika, which is 
a substitute for the original Soma, and the Parsis use the 
branches of a particular shrub which grows in Persia) in 
their natural state are brought to the sacred spot, where 
the ceremony is to take place, and the juice is there ex- 
tracted during the recital of prayers. The contrivances 
used for obtaining the juice, as well as the vessels em- 
ployed, are somewhat different, but, on closer inquiry, an 
original identity may be recognised. The Brahmans beat 
the stalks of the plant, which are placed on a large fiat 
stone, with another smaller stone till they form a single 
mass ; this is then put into a vessel and water is poured 
over it. After some time this water, which has extracted 
the greenish juice, is poured through a clotli, which serves 
as a strainer, into another vessel. The Parsi priests use, 
instead of stones, a metal mortar with a pestle whereby 
the twigs of the Homa plant, together with one of the 
pomegranate tree, an ^ bruised, and they then pour water 
over them to obtain the juice, which is strained through a 
metal saucer with nine holes. This juice (Parahaoma) has 
a yellow colour, and only very little of it is drunk by one 
of the two priests (the Zaota) who must be present, whereas 
all the Brahmanical priests (sixteen in number), whose 
services are required at the Jyotishtoma, must drink the 
Soma juice, and some of the chief priests (such as the 
Adhvaryu and Hotfi,) must even take a very large quantity. 
The Parsi priests never throw any of the juice into the 
fire, but the Brahmans must first offer a certain quantity 
of the intoxicating juice to different deities, by throwing 
it from variously-shaped wooden vessels into the fire, before 
they are allowed to taste ‘‘ the sweet liquor.” The Parsi 
priests only show it to the fire, and then drink it. After- 
wards the juice is prepared a second time by the chief 
priest (Zaota) and then thrown into a well. These two 
preparations of the Homa juice correspond to the morning 
libation (jprdtali^samna) and mid-day libation 
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mmm) of the Brahmans ; for the third, or evening liba- 
tion, there was no opportunity in the Parsi ritual, because 
no sacrificial rites are allowed to be performed in the 
evening or night time. 

The Barsom {Baresnia), or the bundle of twigs which is 
indispensable at the time bf reciting Ijashne, is to b\. traced 
to one of the sacrificial rites at the great Soma sacrifices. 
It has hitherto been erroneously identified with the BarJiis 
or sacred grass (Kusha grass is used) of the Br^dimans, 
which they spread at their sacrifices as a seat for the gods 
who are expected to come. But the close connection of 
the Barsom with the Ijashne ceremony, and the circum- 
stances that wood (branches of a particular tree) and not 
grass is taken, and that these branches are h'A on a stand, 
not spread on the floor, lead to the conclusion that it does 
not represent the seat for the divine beings, as the Kusha 
grass does. It refers, in all likelihood, to a peculiar rite 
at the great Soma sacrifices, which is as yet little known, 
but about which the author had an opportunity of obtain- 
ing oral information. At the time of the Soma libation 
(called Savana)y which is to be performed three times on 
the same day, from 8-12 A.M. (morning libation), 1-5 p.m. 
(mid-day libation), 6-1 1 P.M. (evening libation), the three 
S&maveda priests, the UdgatS,, the Prastotfl, and the Prati- 
hartS,, require a certain number of wooden sticks to be placed 
in a certain order when chanting the sacred Sdmans (verses 
of the Sdmaveda). They use for this purpose the wood of 
the Udumbara tree, and call them huslm, which name is 
generally given to the sacred grass. In the Agnishtoma 
fifteen such sticks are required at the morning libation, 
seventeen at noon, and twenty-one in the evening; in 
other sacrifices, such as the AptoryS-ma, even a much 
larger number of such sticks is required. The ‘ three 
singers must then chant successively, one by one, in a 
veiy solemn manner, the five parts,^ into which every 

^ Such S&mauB are called panchct* viz . : ProMtdva (prelude), Udgitha 
hhaktika, i.e., divided into five parts, (the principal part, to be chanted by 
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SS.mau or verse adapted for singing is divided at certain 
sacrifices, while putting some of the sticks info a certain 
proper order. This ceremony is considered to be most 
essential, and unless observed and properly performed, all 
the effect of the Siimans (which are believed to carry the 
sacrificer up to heaven, the most important of all being 
called Bathantaram, “ carriage ”) is lost. 

At the same time there is another peculiar custom to be 
observed, which may be traced in the Yasna also. As soon 
as the singers have chanted their verse, one of the Hot^s 
must repeat a series of mantras from the Eigveda (not in 
the usual way of repetition, but in one approaching the 
recital of the Yajurveda), in .order to praise and extol the 
Saman, which ceremony is called Shastram. At the end 
of the different Has of the Yasna, especially its GS,tha 
portion, verses of these hymns are often invoked as divine 
beings, and in Yas. xix. 6 (p. i86) we have seen that it is 
considered very meritorious to worship the Ahuna-vairya 
formula after having repeated it. 

With regard to the division of the Sdmans into five 
parts, it may be remarked that the Ahuna-vairya formula, 
which is as important for the Parsis as the Eathantaram 
S^m^n was for the Yedic Brahmans, was also divided into 
five parts (see p. i88). 

In the Afringdn ceremony of the Parsi^i (see p. 2«4) 
there may be discovered a trace of the Brahmanical Apii 
ceremony (see Aitareya BrS.hmana, ii. 4, p. 28, of the 
author's editioi;), which is preparatory to the killing and 
offering of the sacrificial goats. The name is the same : 
d-prt in Sanskrit, d-frt in the Avesta (the formula used 
being dfTindmi)^ which literally means to ‘‘invite ; " with 
which invitation the name of the being or beings, in whose 
honour the deremony is being performed, must always be 
mentioned. The Parsis mention the name of a deceased 
person, or of a^ ai^gel ; the Bralimans insert the names of 

the UdgAtA), . (response), (great finale), to be chanted by aU 

Upadrava (little finale), and Nidkana three. 
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different deities 1 (there are eleven invocations), who are 
expected to come and enjoy the meal prepared for them. 
These solemn invitations being accompanied with a bless- 
ing, the Parsis hiiderstand by this ceremony a benediction, 
which form it seems to^have assumed at a very early 
time. 

The Darsha p'AjTnama ishti (new and full moon sacrifice) 
seems to correspond with the Darltn ceremony of the Parsis. 
Both are very simple; the Brahmans use cliiefly the Puro- 
d&sh^, or sacrificial cakes, the Parsis the sacred bread 
(Darfin), which corresponds to the Puroflasha. 

The Ghdhcrmdsya or the sacrifice offered every four 
months or two seasons, corresponds to the GahanbS,r cere- 
mony of the Parsis, which is celebrated six imes a year. 
Sacrificing animals was essential for the proper performance 
of these ceremonies among the Parsis until recent times; so it 
is with the Brahmans also. But as to animal sacrifice, there 
is always a great difference between the Brahmanical 
and Zoroastrian rites. The Brahmans must throw some 
parts of the slaughtered animal, such as the mpd (peri- 
toneum), into the fire ; while the Parsis simply consecrate 
the flesh and eat it as a solemn meal, without throwing 
anything into the fire. On such occasions even the Brah- 
mans now-a-days also eat some of the flesh. ^ 

4. — Eeligious Observances, Domestic Rites, and 

COSMOGRAPHICAL OPINIONS. 

Although there are a good many similarities to be dis- 
covered in respect to observances, domestic rites, &c., we 
must confine our remarks to a few of the most striking 
points of coincidence. 

The great purification ceremony (see p. 241), by means 
of cow*s urine (called as practised by the Parsis to 

this day, may be compared with a similar observance ot 
the Brahmans. The latter use, in .order to remove aU 

^ See Yaska's Nirukta, viii 4-21, and Max MuUer s ** Hiitory of Ancient 

Sanskrit Literature,” i^p. 463-467. 
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inward impurity from the body, the so-called Pancha* 
gavyarriy or five products of the most sacred animal, the cow, 
one of which is her urine. This custom comes from the 
most ancient times, when this liquid was regarded as a 
very efiective remedy against any disorder of the bodily 
organs. Such remedies as cow-dung and cow's urine have 
been used even on the continent of Europe by peasant 
physicians down to our times. 

To the Parsis, as well as to the Brahmans,^ the investi- 
ture with the sacred thread (called kustt by the Parsis, 
aiwydo'tihancm in the Zend-Avesta) is enjoined as a reli- 
gious duty. As long as this ceremony has not been per- 
formed, one is no real member of either the Brahmanical 
or Zoroastrian community. The time for performing it 
lasts among the Brahmans from the eighth to the sixteenth 
year (see Yajnavalkya, i. 14, 37); the Parsis are invested 
with the Kusti in their seventh year. 

With regard to the funeral rites of both religions some 
similarities may be |)Ointed out. After the death of a 
man, Brahmans as well as Parsis must pray to raise the 
soul of the deceased up to heaven, which is the so-called 
third-day’s ceremony of the Parsis. On the tenth day 
after the death, the Parsis perform a certain ceremony 
(Ijashne is read), and the Brahmans use the important 
ceremony of KdkasparsM, that is, they expose a ball of 
rice to be taken by a crow. 

As to cosmographical opinions the Brahmans divide the 
whole world into seven dvipas, tlxe Parsis into seven k^h- 
mrs Qcarshvare in the Avesta), i,e., zones or regions. Both 
acknowledge a central mountain, which is called by the 
former Meru^ by the latter Alborz {Hard herezaiti in the 
Avesta). 

II. — OEIGIN OF THE ZOROASTRIAN RELIGION. — SPITAMA 
ZARATHUSHTRA AND HIS PROBABLE AGE. 

After having estlablished, in the preceding section, the 
fact that a close and intimate connection once existed 
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between the religion of the Parsis and that of the Brah- 
mans, we maj^ now. proceed to trace the origin of the 
Zoroastrian religion, and characterise the period at which 
it must have arisen. 

I. — Traces of the Origin^o be Found both in the V; c)as 
AND Zend-Avesta. 

In the Vedas, as well as in the older po^ti^ms of ther 
Zend-Avesta (see the Gdthas), there are sufficient tn'ces to 
be discovered that the Zoroastrian religion arose out of a 
vital struggle against the form which the Brahmanical 
religion had assumed at a certain early period. Both 
creeds are known as diametrically opposed to one another 
in both their scriptures. One is called the ’relief of the 
Asuras {Almra in the Avesta), the other that of the Devas. 
This circumstance cannot be merely accidental, the less so, 
as we find the word Asura used in the older Vedic hymns 
(see p. 268) in a perfectly good sense, and as a name of 
several Devas themselves, which fact clearly shows that 
there must have been once a vital struggle between the 
professors of the Deva and those of the Ahura religion, in 
consequence of which the originally good meaning of Asura 
was changed to a bad one. 

Although it is, therefore, impossible to deny the exist- 
ence of the original close connection between the Deva 
and Asura religions, some might still be inclined to doubt 
whether the adherents of the Deva religion were actually 
the direct ancestors of the present Brahmans. It is true 
the word deva ^ and the cognate word dyaus are found in 
most of the Aryan languages with the meaning of “ heaven,’’ 
or ^'divine being,” and the Deva-worshippers, combated 
by the Zoroastrians, might be another kindred tribe of the 
Aryan stock, different from the ifirahmans. But the fact 
thalj several of the Brahmanical Devas are mentioned by 

1 Best preserved ia the Lithuanian and the name of an ancient Teutonic 
diewast “god,” and in Latin dtua. god Tiu»^ pireaenved in the word 
The cognate dyauSf “heaved,” is ex- “Tuesday” (in Anglo-Saxon: Tivea 
tant in the Greek Zeua^ gen. i>t 09 , 
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name in the Zend-Avesta, leaves no doubt whatever that 
the opponents of the Ahura religion actually were the 
ancient Brahmans ; for the names of the Devas, mentioned 
in the Zend-Avesta, such as India, Sharva, Ndsatya, are 
purely Brahmanical, and unknown to any other nation of 
the Aryan stock. 

We have seen above that the names of the Indian Devas 
or gods were not all entered in the list of the Zoroastrian 
Devas or demons, but some of them retained their old 
dignity by being transformed, in accordance with the 
new spirit of the Zoroastrian religion, from gods into 
angels (Yazatas). The names of these are also identical 
with those of some Vedic deities, such as Aryaman, Mitra, 
Aramati, &c. 

Some of the ancient gods occur with one name in the 
list of angels, and with another in that of the demons. 
Thus, for instance, the Zoroastrian demon, Indra^ has 
become, under his other name, Verethraghna (VritrahS.), 
one of the mightiest angels, as has been shown above 
(p. 27s). 

These facts throw some li^t upon the age in which that 
great religious struggle took place, the consequence of 
which was the entire separation of the ancient Iranians 
from the Brahmans, and the foundation of the Zoroastrian 
religion. It must have occurred at the time when IMra 
was the chief god of the Brahmans. This was the case at 
that early period to wliich we must assign the composition 
of the majority of the Vedic hymns, before the Brahmans 
had immigrated into Hindustan Proper. In the post-Vedic 
•period, whose events called into existence the great epic 
poems Mahabharata and ES,mS,yana, we find India’s place 
at the head of the gods occupied by the Trimhrti of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and SMva, which idea is utterly foreign to the 
Vedic hymns. The Trimfirti never being alluded to in the 
Zend-Avesta, we must assign to the religious struggle a 
much earlier date. 

Before proceeding to fix tke probable age of the origin. 
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of the Zoroastrito religion, some facts derived from pas- 
sages in the Vedas* and GS,thas ifiay be adduced, which 
throw much light upon this difficult subj^'ct. 

The priests and prophets of the Devas are mentioned by 
the names Icavi, Icarapan^ and nsihhsh in the GS,thas (see 
Yas. xxxii. 14; xliv. 20; xlvi. ii ; xlviii 10; li. 14). The 
first IS of very frequent occurrence in the Vedic hymns, 
the third is also occasionally met with there, and the verb 
(kalpayati)'^ and iiomx (kalpci) connected with the second 
name are very frequently employed. Kavi, which means 
‘'poet” in the classical Sanskrit, is the name of seers and 
priests in the Vedic hymns (Ev. i ic8, 8 ; 142, 8 ; 188, i) ; 
by drinking the "delicious,” but intoxicating, Soma juice, 
the power of Kavi is attainable (Ev. i. 91, 14) ; the term is, 
therefore, applied to the Soma priest (Ev. ix. 37, 6 ; 72, 6) ; 
these Kavis or seers, being believed to be in possession of 
divine revelation ai^d secret wisdom, were consulted as 
prophets (Ev. i, 164, 6 ; vii. 86, 3). The gods themselves, 
especially Agni, are called by this name (Ev. ii. 23, i ; iii. 
14, 1), which circumstance clearly shows that it was a high 
title, which could be given only to the heads and spiritual 
guides of the ancient Brahmanical community. 

Synonymous with this name is ushij, which exactly cor- 
responds to' usikhsh (nom.) in the GAthas (Yas. xliv, 20). 
It means " a wise, intelligent man,” as one may see from 
such passages as Ev. ii. 21, 5 ; x. 46, 2, and ShdnkhS-y ana's 
Grihya Sfitra vi. 12, 19, where it changes places with kavi, 
as is the case in Yas. xliv. 20, alS'o. 

By the kampand, who are mentioned together with the 
kdvayas in the GUthas, we must understand specially the 
sacrificial priests, the performers of the sacrifices, those 
men who are known nowadays to the Brahmans by the 
name of Shrotriyas. As to its grammatical formation, this 
word is derived from a root Aarap, which corresponds 
exactly with the Sanskrit root kalp, “ to perform a cere- 

^ The soand I, bebg completely in the Avesta language, is there 

always represented by r. 

T 
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mony ” whence the word halpa, " the ritual, or the doctrine 
of the ceremonies,” is derived. Kampand, therefore, means 
really '' performers of sacrificial rites.” 

These two names, kavi and karapan, designate in the 
fullest sense all the spiritual gui^des of the professors of 
the Deva religion, who tried to put down the adherents of 
the Ahuramazda religion, and we necessarily find, there- 
fore, a bad meaning attached to them in the Gathas. This 
appears the more strange, as the word kavi itself forms 
part of the names of highly celebrated personages of 
Iranian antiquity, such as Kavi Husrava (Kai Khusro), 
Kavi Kav§,ta (Kal KabM), Kavi VishtS,spa (Kai Gushtdsp), 
&c., and has become, in its derived adjectival form “ Kaya- 
nian,” the designation of a whole dynasty of the ancient 
Bactrian rulers. 

Here the question naturally arises, how could a desig- 
nation, which distinguished the bitterest enemies of the 
Zoroastrian religion, be applied to kings who were, like 
Kavi Yisht§<spa, believed to be its staunchest friends and 
protectors? Tlie only reasonable answer is, that before 
the outbreak of the schism, when the Iranians and Brah- 
mans lived peacefully together, the Kavis were at the 
head of both communities ; and that, on account of their 
violent opposition to the religious and social reforms which 
were adopted by some of the Aryan tribes, such as the 
Iranians, their very name was branded, and became a 
word of abomination with the Zoroastrians. But the 
designation having been already closely connected with 
their ancient history, and having become the constant 
epithet of some of their greatest heroes and kings, it was 
difficult, nay, impossible, to expunge it entirely in its good 
and high sense from the language. The adversaries of the 
Kavis, therefore, had to rest satisfied with a slight change 
of the hateful word when they wished to use it with a 
good meaning. Thus we actually find this word in the old 
texts, when forming part of the names of the great Iranian 
heroes and kings, changed from its only true and original 
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form Kavi into KavA, as, for instance, KmA Vishtdspa, 
instead of Kavi Vishtdspa} 

No^ this word Kavd became a party name, denoting the 
opponents of the Deva religion. And in this sense we find 
it nnmistakeably employed in the ancient Vedic hymns. 
KavAsakha or KavAri or Kavatnu, wliich all mean “ fol- 
lowers of Kav& or adherents of Kava,” are names, given to 
the enemies of Indra and the despisers of his sacred drink 
(Soma). In one passage (Ev. v. 34, 3) Ktvdsakha is even 
called a Tnaghavd, by which name the disciples and earliest 
followers of Zarathushtra are denoted in the Gathas (see 
p. 169). Indra is there said to turn out the Maghava, who 
follows the Kava party, from his possession, which refers 
to the settlements {gadtJias) of the Iranians. 

That Zarathushtra’s attacks were really directed against 
the Soma sacrifices of the Brahmans, undeniably follows 
from several passages of the Gfithas (s('e Yas. xxxii. 3 ; 
xlviii 10). This is not to be wondered at, if we bear in 
mind that the Indian tribes, as described in the ancient 
hymns of the Vedas, never engaged themselves in their 
frequent predatory excursions for stealing cows, horses, 
sheep, &c., without having previously secured the assist- 
ance of Indra by preparing for him a solemn Soma feast. 
The Karapans dressed it in due manner, and the Kavis 
composed or applied those verses which were best calcu- 
lated to induce Indra to accept the invitation. The Kavis 
were believed to recognise by certain signs the arrival of 
the god. After he had enjoyed the sweet beverage, the 
delicious honey, and was supposed to be totally inebriated, 
then the Kavis promised victory. The inroads were under- 
taken, headed by those Kavis who had previously intoxi- 
cated themselves, and they appear to have been in most 
cases successful. The Iranian settlers, who had to suffer 
so much from these attacks (see p. 173), ascribed the 
success to those Soma sacrifices, which, therefore, must 

^ See farther particulan in the author’s work on the G&thas, L p. 179, 180, 
and ii. p. 238-41. 
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have been objects of abomination and horror to them. 
But the belief in the great efficacy of such a ceremony, as 
the solemn squeezing and preparing of the Soma juice, 
being too deeply rooted in the minds of the Iranians, as 
well as in those of the ancient Ipdians, the Iranians for- 
sook only the old Aryan fashion of preparing the sacred 
drink, and invented one of their own, which was more in 
accordance with the spirit of their new religion (see p. 282). 
As we have seen, Spitama Zarathushtra himself never 
mentions this reformed Homa (Soma) ceremony in the 
GS,thas; it is doubtful, therefore, whether it existed in 
his time, or, if so, whether he approved of it. It is true, 
legends were afterwards circulated, to the effect that he 
himself had given his sanction to this ceremony, as the 
reader will have learned from the Homa Yasht (see p. 176). 

Having established now, beyond any reasonable doubt, 
the fact that the Zoroastrian religion arose in consequence 
of a serious conflict of the Iranians with those other Aryan 
tribes which emigrated into'Hindustan Proper, and whose 
leaders became in later times the founders of Brahmanism, 
the questions as to the cause of this religious schism, the 
leader of the seceding party, and the time at which this 
great event happened, have to be decided. 

2. — Causes of the Schism. 

The causes, which led to the schism, may be readily 
learned from the more ancient parts of the Zend-Avesta, 
especially from the G^lthas. They were of a social and 
political as well as of a religious nature. The Aryan 
tribes, after they had left their original home, which was 
in all likelihood a cold country (see the allusions to it in 
tlie first and second Fargards of the Vendidad), led mainly 
a pastoral life, and cultivated only occasionally some 
patches of land for their own support. In this state we 
find the ancient Aryan community throughout the earlier 
Vedic period, and the Brahmanical tribes were given to 
this nomadic life as long as they occupied the upper part 
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of, the Panj§,b, whence they afterwards emigrated into 
Hindustan Proper. Some of these tribes, whom we may 
style the Iranians proper, became soon weary of these 
constant wanderings, and after having reached such places 
between the Oxus and Yaxartes rivers and the highland of 
Bactria as were deemed* j&t for permanent settlements, they 
forsook the pastoral life of their ancestors and their brother 
tribes, and became agriculturists. In consequence of this 
change the Iranians estranged themselves from the other 
Aryan tribes, which still clung to the ancestoral occupa- 
tion, and allured by the hope of obtaining booty, regarded 
those settlements as the most suitable objects for their in- 
cursions and skirmishes. How frequent these attacks of 
the Deva-worshippers upon the property of the Mazda- 
yasnians must have been, the reader can learn from the 
formula, by which the Deva-\\rorshippers abjured their 
religion, and entered the community of the Iranians (see 
p. 173), and from some verses of the Gdthas (especially 
Yas. xxxii. and xlvi.). 

The success of the attacking Deva-worshippers was, as 
we have seen, mainly ascribed to spells (mantras) and 
sacrificial skill. Their religion, therefore, must have be- 
come an object of : 'hatred in the eyes of the Iranians, 
although the latter were well aware that it was closely 
related to their own, or even to a certain extent identical* 
with it. Their own religion, therefore, had to be totally 
changed, in order to break up all communication whatever 
with the devastators of their settlements. The Deva reli- 
gion was branded as the source of all mischief and wicked- 
ness, and instead of it, the Ahura religion of agriculture 
was instituted, which separated them thenceforth for ever 
from their Brahmanical brethren. 

If we ask who instituted this Ahura religion, we can 
hardly believe that it was the work of a single man only, 
though it is not to be denied that the peculiar form which 
it assumed was mainly due to one great personage, Spitama 
Zaratbushtra. 
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3, — Spitama Zarathushtra, 

In the GS-tlias we find Zarathuslitra alluding to old 
revelations (Yas. xlvi. 6), and praising the wisdom of the 
SaoshyaMo, '' fire-priests ” (Yas. xlvi. 3 ; xlviii. 1 2). He 
exhorts his party to respect and revere the AUgra (Yas. 
xliii. 15), i,e., the Angims of the Vedic hymns, who formed 
one of the most ancient and celebrated priestly families of 
the ancient Aryans, and who seem to have been more 
closely connected with the ante-Zoroastrian form of the 
Parsi religion than any other of the later Brahmanical 
families. These Angiras are often mentioned together 
with the Atharvans or fire-priests (which word, in the 
form dthmva, is the general name given to the priest caste 
in the Zend-Avesta), and both are regarded in the Vedic 
literature as the authors of the Atharvaveda which is 
called the Veda of the AtharvS-ngiras, or the AtharvS,na, 
or Angirasa veda, ie., the Veda of the Atharvans or Angiras.t 
This work was for a long tim<^nob acknowledged as a proper 
Veda by the Brahmans, because its contents, which consist 
chiefly of spells, charms, curses, mantras for killing ene- 
mies, &c., were mostly foreign to the three other Vedas, 
which alone were originally required for sacrifices. On 
comparing its contents with some passages in the Yashts 
'and Vendidad, we discover a great similarity. , 

Although a close connection between the ante-Zoroas- 
trian and the Atharvana and Angirasa religion can hardly 
be doubted, yet this relationship refers only to the magical 
part, which was believed by the ancient Greeks to be the 
very substanee and nature of the Zoroastrian religion. 

In all likelihood, as the names Atharvana and Angirasa, 
or fire-priests, indicate, the worship of fire was a charac- 
teristic feature of this ancient religion. 

The Saoshyanto, or fire-priests, who seem to be identical 
with the Atharvans, are to be regarded as the real prede- 
cessors of Spitama Zarathushtra, who paved the way for 

^ See Max Muller’e History of Anciont Sanskrit Literature, p. 448. 
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the great relipous reform carried out by the latter. It is 
distinctly said (Yaa. liii. 2) that the good Ahura religion 
was revealed to them, and that they professed it in opposi- 
tion to the Deva religion, like Zarathushtra himself and 
his disciples (Yas. xii. 7 ; see p. 173). We must, therefore, 
regard these ancient sages as the founders of the Ahura 
religion, who first introduced agriculture and made it a 
religious duty, and commenced war against th ^ Deva reli- 
gion. 

The struggle may have lasted for several centuries before 
Spitama Zarathushtra appeared in Iran, professedly by 
divine command, to strike a death-blow at idolntry, and 
to banish it for ever from his native soil. But however 
this may have been, the decisive step of coi^^phitely sepa- 
rating the contending parties from one another, and estab- 
lishing a new community governed by new laws, was taken 
by Spitama Zarathushtra. He has, tlierefore, many claims 
to be regarded as the founder of the true Mazdayasnian or 
Parsi religion, which absorbed the old Ahura religion of 
the ancient fire-priests. He himself was one of the 
Saoshyantd or fire-priests, because we find him, when 
standing before the sacred fire, delivering his speeches and 
receiving answers from Ahuramazda out of the sacred 
flames. 

The events of his life are almost all enshrouded in dark- 
ness, to dispel which will be for ever impossible, should no 
authentic historical records be discovered in Bactria, his 
home. The reports regarding him, given by the Greeks 
and Ptomans (see the first Essay), are as unhistorical and 
legendary as those found in the majority of the Avesta 
books themselves. In the Vendidad and the Yashts (see 
p. 212) he is represented to us not as a historical, but as 
a dogmatical personalty, stripped of nearly everything that 
is peculiar to human nature, and vested with a super- 
natural and wholly divine power, standing next to God 
himself and being ?.ven elevated above the archangels. 
The temptations of the devil, whose whole empire was 
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threatened hy the great prophet, form a favourite subject 
of the traditional reports and legends. He was the con- 
centration of all wisdom and truth, and the master and 
head of the whole living creation (see p. 21 1), 

The only source whence we may derive some very scanty 
historical facts is the older Yafena. In this part of the 
scriptures only, he appears before our eyes as a real man, 
acting a great and prominent part in. the history of his 
-country, and even in the history of the whole human race 
in general. He was a member of the Spitama family,, 
which name is given to the HaicJtadaspas also (Yas. xlvi. 
15), who seem, therefore, to have been his nearest relations. 
His father's name was Pdurushaspa, according to the later 
Yasna and Vendidad. Of his children only his daughter 
Paouruchista (Yas. liii. 3) is mentioned by the two names 
Ha 4 clia^aspdn& Spit&mi, which can be interpreted only as 
“belonging to the Spitama family of the Ha^chadaspa 
lineage.^ He was distinguished by the surname Zara- 
thushtra, which the Greeks corrupted tp Zarastrades or 
Zoroastres, and the Eomans to Zoroaster, by which name 
alone he is known to Europeans, while the Persians and 
Parsis changed it to Zardosht. Although the original 
meaning of this name is uncertain,^ yet it can hardly be 
doubted that it was not merely the proper name of the 
founder of the Parsi religion, but denoted a certain high 
dignity, that of the high-priest of the country. This fol- 
lows clearly from Yas. xix. (see p. 188), where the Zara- 
thushtra is mentioned as the fifth chief, in those countries 
where there are four others of an inferior order, and as the 
fourth, where there are only three others below him ; and 
it is also evident from the title Zaratlmshtrdtemd, This 

^ See the author’s work on the author suggested formerly, hut 
G&thas, ii. p. 245-46, note i, where “senior, chief ” (in a spiritual sense), 
the different explanations of the and the word may be traced to the 
name hitherto given are mentioned Sanskrit jarat^ which means in com- 
and refuted. The most probable pounds “old;** usktra is then equi* 
meaning of ** Zarathushtra ’* is not valent to uttara, “superior, excel- 
“the most excellent poet,” as the lent.** 
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title must mean, according to grammar (ferm being the 
superlative suffix), ^ ** the greatest or highest Zarathushtra,” 
which denomination can be understood only if we assume 
the existence of several contemporaneous Zarathushtras, 
at whose h^d he was placed. The name Zarathushtra'’ 
must, therefcn^, have conveyed in ancient times nearly the 
same meaning as the word “Dastur” does nowadays: it 
must have meant the spiritual guide and head of a whole 
district, or even province. The Zarathushtrdtem 6 is, there- 
fore, to be compared with the Dastur-i'Dasturan or chief 
high-priest. Even according to the notions of the modem 
Parsis, a Dastur occupies a very high rank among them ; 
he is a ratu or chief in the living creation, and in his praise 
and honour even ceremonies may be perforr ed. 

A clear proof that the word “ Zarathushtra’' itself was 
not alone deemed sufficient to distinguish the prophet 
from other men, is that his family name “ Spitama is 
generally prefixed ^ when b® is spoken of. This circum- 
stance implies distinctly that there were other Zarathush- 
tras besides the one who was distinguished by the name 
“ Spitama,” and who alone was regarded as the real founder 
of the Mazdayasnian religion. 

His home seems to have been in Bactria, which is called 
Berekhdha drmaiti in the GS.thas, and Bdkhdhi (a corrup- 
tion of the former) in the Vendidad. In his own works he 
calls himself a mdthran, ‘'reciter of mantras,” a ddta, 

^ “ messenger,” sent by Ahuramazda, a speaker (jnaretan ) ; 
he listens to the oracles given by the spirit of nature 
(geush urvd), and sacred words are revealed to him by 
Ahuramazda through the flames. 

His doings are best learned from the Gathas, extracts 
from which have been given above (see pp. 149- 170), so we 


^ In a similar manner each of the 
present Basturs introduces the title, 
Dastur, between his own name and 
that of his father, so that his own 
name is prefixed to the title, as, for 


instance, Peshotan Dastur Behraniji 
Banjana (see the title-page of that 
learned Dastur’s edition of the Din* 
hard). 
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may here confine ourselves to a few remarks as to this 
probable a^e in which he lived, 

4. — The Age when Spitama Zarathoshtra Lived- 

The accounts given of the time when he is said to have 
flourishe(J, differ so widely from onfe another, that it is impos- 
sible to fix exactly the era when he was living. The Gi'eeks 
and Eomans make him very ancient. Xanthos of Lydia 
(B.c. 470), the earliest Greek writer who mentions Zoroaster, 
says that he lived about 600 years before the Trojan war 
(about B.c. 1800). Aristotle and Eudoxus place his era 
as much as 6000 years before Plato, others say 5000 years 
before the Trojan war (see Pliny, Historia Naturalis, xxx. 
1-3). Eerosos, the Babylonian historian, makes him a 
King of the Babylonians, and the founder of a dynasty, 
which reigned over Babylon between b.c. 2200 and b.c. 
2000. 

The Parsis bfelieve that their prophet lived at the time 
of Darius’s father, Hystasp \s, whom they identify with the 
Kava Vishidspa of the Zend-Avesta, or Kai Gusht§,sp of 
the Shahnamah, and place his era accordingly about B.C. 
550. But the groundlessness of this supposition may be 
seen on comparing the names of the predecessors of Hys- 
taspes with those of the ancestors of Vishtaspa. The 
lineage of Vishidspa or Ilystaspes, according to the Bisutfin 
cuneiform inscription of Darius, and the statements of 
Herodotus, is as follows: — Hakhdmanish (Achsemenes), 
Chaislipish (Teispes), Ariydrdmna (Ariaramnes), Arshdma 
(Arsames), Vishtdq>a (Hystaspes), Ddrayavush (Dareios). 
But the lineage of Vishidspa or Gushtasp, according to 
the Avesta and Sh§,hn^iraah, is as follows :-^Kavi KavcUa 
(Kat-KabS,d), Kava Usa (Kai-K 4 fis), Kava Husrava (Kai 
Khusr6), Awrva^spa (Lahurdsp), Kava Vishidspa (Kai 
Gushtdsp). Prom these genealogies it will be seen that 
the names of the ancestors of the Visht§,spa mentioned in 
the cuneiform inscriptions (called Hystaspes by the Greeks), 
are totally difierent from those of the ancestors of the 
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VisttS*spa celeljrated in Zoroasti ian tradition (the Gushtdsp 
of the Sh&hn&mah)*. We must, therefore, conclude that 
the Visht&spa of Iranian tradition was a totally distinct 
person from the Hystaspes of tiie Greeks, the father of 
Darius. That the Persians themselves, in the time of the 
Sasanians, were quite uncertain as to when the former 
VishtS,spa lived, appears clearly from the testimony of the 
historian Agathias, quoted in p. 1 1. 

On comparing the accounts of the Greeks aoor.t the 
early era of Zoroaster, with the researches into the original 
texts of the Parsi scriptures, we must believe their con- 
current testimony to be much more trustworthy and reli- 
able than the opinions held by the modern Parsis. There 
can be no doubt whatever that Spitama Zaracliushtra, 
the founder of the Parsi religion, lived at a very early 
period, because the great religious movement, of which he 
was the chief leader, is even alluded to in the earlier 
portions of the Vedas. Of his high antiquity at least two 
significant traces may be discovered in the present Zend- 
Avesta, Firstly, as we have seen in the fifteenth section 
of the third Essay, his writings stand at the head of the 
extensive Avesta literature, which required centuries for 
its growth, and which was already complete about b.c. 
400. Secondly, he is expressly called “the famous in 
Airy (I'm vaSjd'' (Yas. ix. 14), which means, “the famous 
in the Aryan home,” whence the Iranians and Indians 
emigrated in times immemorial. Tliis title would cer- 
tainly not have been given to him had his followers not 
believed him to have been living at tliat early time. 
Under no circumstances can we assign him a later date 
than B.c, iocx>, and one may even find reasons for placing 
his era much earlier and making him a contemporary of 
Moses. Pliny, who compares both Moses and Zoroaster, 
whom he calls inventors of two different kinds of magic 
rites, goes much further in stating that Zoroaster lived 
several thousand years before Moses (Historia Naturalis, 
XXX. 2). The confusion of opinions regarding his age was, 
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no doubt, mainly caused by his appellation Zarathushtra” 
or high-priest, which was afterwards taken as the proper 
name of the prophet. The assertion that he was born at 
Raghoi {Rai near Teheran) is owing to the circumstance 
that, according to Yasna xix. (see p. i88), this large town 
seems to have been governed by the Zarathushtras them- 
selves; it was, therefore, pre-eminently the Zoroastrian 
country. 

III. — SPITAMA ZARATHUSHTRA’S THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY, 
AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PARSI RELIGION. 

Having shown in the preceding section the historical 
origin of the Zoroastrian religion, we may proceed next 
to consider the new ideas, theological and philosophical, 
which Spitama Zarathushtra introduced into the world, 
and in consequence of which he may be said to have 
become the founder of a new religion, and to have exer- 
cised a lasting influence on the history of the human 
mind. 

His real doctrines,, untouched by the speculations of 
later ages, can be learned only from the older Yasna, chiefly 
from the Gfithas. The leading idea of his theology was 
Monotheism^ i.e., that there are not many gods, but only 
one; and the principle of his speculative philosophy*^- 
was ThmUsm, i.e., the supposition of two primeval causes 
of the real world and of the intellectual; while his moral 
philosophy was moving in the Triad of thought, word, and 
deed. Having regard to the early period at which he 
must have lived, long before the Greeks were acquainted 
with anything like philosophical speculation, we cannot 
expect him to have established a complete and developed 
system of philosophical thoughts, which cannot even be 
said of Plato ; but the few philosophical ideas which may 
be discovered in his sayings, show that he was a great and 
deep thinker, who stood far above his contemporaries, and 
even above the most enlightened men of many subsequent 
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centuries. The great fame he enjoyed, even with the 
ancient Greeks and Eomans who were so proud of their 
own learning and wisdom, is a sufficient proof of the high 
and p-^e-eminent j)osition he must once have occupied in 
the history of the progress of the human mind. 

I. — ZarathushtbVs Monotheism. 

That his theology was mainly based on mcj'otheism, 
one may easily ascertain from the GS,thas, especially from 
the second (see pp. 15 5-166). His predecessors, the Saosh- 
yant&, seem to have worshipped a plurality of good spirits, 
whom they called Ahuras/'i\\e living ones,” who were 
opposed to the Devas. Spitama, not satisfied with tliis 
indistinct expression of the Divine Being, reduced this 
plurality to unity. The new name, by which he called 
the Supreme Being, was Ahurd mazddo, which means, the 
Ahura who is called Mazdiio.” Mazddo, which has been 
compared with the Vedic medhds, wise ” (or when applied 
to priests, “skilful, able to make everything”), means 
either “joint creator,” or “creator of all.” ^ Those Ahuras 
who were regarded as creative powers might have been 
already called by the name mazddo (we find the plural, 
mazddonM, in Yas. xlv. i) by the Saoshyant&; but these 
old fire-priests had no clear conception of the nature and 
working of this creative power. Although Spitama com- 
bined the two names (which were formerly used sepa- 
rately, and not intimately connected with one another) 
into one appellation, Ahwrd-mazddo, yet they were still 
not considered as a compound, because we find both con- 

1 That fMxsdAo is phonetically iden- is very frequently prefixed to other 
tical with Sans, medhds, is not to be words ; and if prefixed to dhdo, 
denied, but its original meaning is ** creating,” the compound must ba 
not **wise.” Were this the case, we changed, according to phonetical laws, 
ought to suppose it to be a contrao- into mazddo. The general meaning 
tion 6f maiti-dkdOf ** producing wis- of ma^ being “together with, all” 

, dom;’* but thought, wisdom,” (see Visp. xiv. i), the word mazddo 
(Sans, mati) is generally affixed, not must mean either “joint creator,” or 
prefixed, to another word, ai^ in tard- “creator of all,” as may be clearly 
maiti^ “ perverse thought, disobedi- seen from YaH. xlv. i. 
ence.” But the word “ with,** 
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stituent parts subject to inflection ahurdi Tnazddi in 
the dative, not Ahura-irmzddi) ; one part, Mazddo, was the 
chief name; the other, aJiura, was an adjectival epithet. 
But in consequence of their being jointly employed to 
express the name of the Supreme Being, they were after- 
wards considered a compound, as we may distinctly see 
from the cuneiform inscriptions of the Achaemenian kings, 
where the Supreme Being is generally called Adramazdd, 
and only the latter part of the word is subject to inflection, 
except in a few instances where both words are inflected. 
In the Sasanian times the name was changed to Adhar- 
mazdi, and in modern Persian to Rdrmazd or Ormazd, 
which forms are used by the Parsis nowadays. In the 
G&thas we find the two words frequently separated, and 
indiscriminately employed to express the name '' God,” as 
no difference of meaning is attached to either. In trans- 
lating them, Ahura may best be rendered by living” 
or “ lord,” and Mazddo by " wise ” or “ creator of the 
universe.” 

Spitama Zarathushtra’s conception of Ahuramazda as 
the Supreme Being is perfectly identical with the notion 
of Elohim (God) or Jehovah, which we find in the books 
of the Old Testament. Ahuramazda is called by him 
the Creator of the earthly and spiritual life, the Lord of 
the whole universe, in whose hands are all the creatures.” 
He is the light and source of light ; he is the wisdom and 
intellect. He is in possession of all good things, spiritual 
and worldly, such as the good mind {vohu-mand), immor- 
tality {ameretdd), health (Jianrvatdd), the best truth {gsha 
vahishta), devotion and piety (drmaiti), and abundance of, 
every earthly good ^ (hhshathra vairyd). All these gifts 
he grants to the righteous man, who is upright in thoughts, 
words, and deeds. As the ruler of the whole universe, he 
not only rewards the good, but he is a punisher of the 
wicked at the same time (see Yas. xliii 5). All that is 
created, good or evil, fortune or misfortune, is his work 

1 See especially Yas. xlvii. i (p. 167). 
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(Yas. xlviii. 4. p. 167, and li. 6, p. 169). A separate evil 
spirit of equal power with Ahuramazda, and always 
opposed to him, is entirely foreign to Zarathushtra’s 
theology ; though the existence of such an opinion among 
the ancient Zoroastrians can be gathered from some of the 
later writings, such as the Vendidad. 

2. — Zarathushtra’s two Primeval Princii jes. 

The opinion, so generally entertained now, that Zarathush- 
tra was preaching a Dualism, that is to say, the idea of 
two original independent spirits, one good and the other 
bad, utterly distinct from each other, and one counter- 
acting the creation of the other, is owing to a confusion of 
his philosophy with his theology. Having arrived at the 
grand idea of the unity and indivisibility of the Supreme 
Being, he undertook to solve the great problem which has 
engaged the attention of so many wise men of antiquity, 
and even of modern times, viz., how are the imperfections 
discoverable in the world, the various kinds of evils, 
wickedness, and baseness, compatible with the goodness, 
holiness, and justice of God ? This great thinker of remote 
antiquity solved this difficult question philosophically by 
the supposition of two primeval causes, which, though 
different, were united, and produced the world of material 
things, as well as that of the spirit ; which doctrine may 
best be learned from Yas. xxx. (see pp. 149-151). // 

The one, who produced the “reality” {gaya)y is called 
vohu-rruindy “ the good mind,” the other, through whom the 
“ non-reality ” {ajyditi) originated, bears the name akem 
man 6 , “ the evil mind.” All good, true, and perfect things, 
which fall under the category of “ reality,” are the produc- 
tions of the “g<^d mind;” while all that is bad and 
delusive, belongs to the sphere of “ non-reality,” and is 
traced to the “evil mind.” They are the two moving 
causes in the universe, united from the beginning, and 
therefore, called “ twins ” {yem&y Sans, yamau). They are 
present everywhere ; in Ahuramazda as w'ell as iii men. 
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These two pruneVal principles, if supposed to be united 
in Ahuramazda himself, are not called vohu-mand and 
dkem mand, but Ttiainyush, the beneficent spirit/* 

and angrd mainymK "the hurtful spirit.” That Angr6- 
mainyush is no separate being, opposed to Ahuramazda, is 
to be gathered unmistakeably from Yas. xix. 9 (see p, 187), 
where Ahuramazda is mentioning his " two spirits,” who 
are inherent in his own nature, and are in other passages 
(Yas. Mi. 2, see p. 189) distinctly called the "two creators” 
and " the two masters ” {pdyii). And, indeed, we never 
find Angro-mainyush mentioned as a constant opponent of 
Ahuramazda in the GS,thas, as is the case in later writings. 
The evil against which Ahuramazda and all good men are 
fighting is called drukhsh, " destruction, or lie,” which is 
nothing but a personification of the Devas. The same 
expression for the " evil ” spread in the world, we find in 
the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, where, moreover, no 
opponent of Ahuramazda, like Angr6-mainyush is ever 
mentioned. God {AdrmiiazdA), in the rock records of 
King Darius, is only one, as Jehovah is in the Old Testa^^ 
ment, having no adversary whatsoever. 

Spento-mainyush was regarded as the author of all that 
is bright and shining, of all that is good and useful in 
nature; while Angro-mainyush ealled into existence all 
that is dark and apparently noxious. Both are as insepar- 
able as day and night, and though opposed to each other, 
are indispensable for the preservation of creation. The 
beneficent spirit appears in the blazing flame, the presence 
of the hurtful one is marked by the wood converted 
into charcoal. Spentfi-mainyush has, created the light of 
day, and Angro-mainyush the darkness of night; the 
former awakens men to their duties, th Aatter lulls them 
to sleep. Life is produced by Spentd-mainytish, but ex- 
tinguished by Angrd-mainyush, whose hands, by releasing 
the soul from the fetters of the body, enables her to rise 
into immortality and everlasting life. 
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3. — Development op Zabathushtb./s Doctbines op the Supreme 
Being. The Two SupRfeMB Councils ; Sbobh and Bound- 
less Time. 

Such is the original Zoroastrian notion of the two crea- 
tive spirits, who form only two parts of the Divinis Ueing. 
But in the course of time, this doctrine of the great 
founder was changed and corrupted, in consu'iuence of 
misunderstandings and false interpretations. Speitto- 
mainyush was taken as a name of Ahuramazda himself, 
and then, of course, Angr&“mainyush, by becoming entirely 
separated from Ahuramazda, was regarded as the constant 
adversary of Ahuramazda ; thus the Dualism of God and 
Devil arose. Each of the two siurits was nsidered an 
independent ruler endeavouring to destroy the creation of 
the other, and thus both waged constant war. This 
Dualism is best perceived in the first fargard of the 
Vendidad. After the sovereignty and independence of 
these two spiritual rulers was once acknowledged by some 
of the most influential leaders of the congregation founded 
by Spitama Zarathushtra, each of them was then supposed 
to have, like terrestrial rulers, his own council and court. 
The^ number of councillors was fixed at six, who were 
regarded as the actual governors of the whole universe, 
each ruling over a separate province assigned to him by 
his spiritual ruler. To Ahuramazda, or Spento-mainyusli, 
no other power was left but to preside over the celestial 
council We often find him eveii included in the number 
of the celestial councillors, who are then called “ the seven 
Ameshaspentas (now corrupted to Amshaspends), t.e., 
immortal benefactors. 

The severq,! names, by which we find the Ameshaspcntas 
called, viz., Vohu-man6, Asha-vahishta, Khshatlira-vairya, 
Spenta-Armaiti, HaurvatS;d, and Ameretlid, are frequently 
mentioned in the GSthas, but they are, as the reader may 
clearly see from the passages (see Yas. xlvii. i) as well as 
from etymology, nothing but abstract nouns and ideasi 

u 
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representing all the gifts wliich Ahuramazda, as the only 
Lord, grants to those who worship him with a sincere 
heart, by always speaking truth, and performing good 
actions. In the eyes of the prophet they were no person- 
ages ; that idea being imported into the sayings of the 
great master by some of his successors. 

Vonu-MANo (Bahman) is regarded as the vital faculty 
in all living beings of the good creation. Originally, his 
name was nothing but a term for the good principle, as 
emanating from Ahuramazda, who is, therefore, called the 
father of Vohu-mano. He pervades the whole living good 
creation, and all the good thoughts, words, and deeds of 
men are wrought by him. 

Asha-vahishta (Ardibahisht) represents the blazing 
flame of fire, the light in luminaries, and brightness and 
splendour of any kind whatever, wherever it may exist. 
The first part of the name, asha (plural of ashem)^ has 
various meanings, such as “ rectitude, righteousness, truth,” 
and its epithet vahishta means originally " most splendid, 
beautiful,” but was afterwards used in the more general 
sense of best.” Light being of the nature of Ahuramazda, 
and being believed to pervade the whole good creation, 
Asha-vahishta represents the omnipresence of the Divine 
Being. Light maintaining the vitality of the whole crea- 
tion, animate and inanimate, and being the cause of all 
growth, Asha-vahishta is the preserver of all life and all 
that is good. He represents, in this respect, God’s Pro- 
vidence. 

KsiiATHRA-VAmvA (Shahrivar) presides over metals and 
is the giver of wealth. His name means simply “ posses- 
sion, wealth,” afterwards it was applied to metal and 
money. Wealth is considered as a gift from Ahuramazda. 

Spenta-Aemaiti (Spcndarmad or Isfendarmad), "the 
bountiful Armaiti,” represents the earth. The original 
meaning of Armaiti, as we have seen above (see p. 274), 
however, is "devotion, obedience.” She represents the 
pious and obedient heart of the true worshipper of Ahura- 
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mazda, who serves God alone with body and soul. When 
the name is applied to the earth, it means that she is the 
servant of men, who, if well treated (ie., cultivated), will 
yield abundance of food, 

Haurvatad and Ameeetad (Khord^d and AmardM) 
preside over vegetation, and produce all kinds of fruits ; 
but this is very likely not their original meaning. As the 
names indicate (Eaurvatdd means " completene*2:i, health,*’ 
and Ameretddy '‘immortality”), they represent the preser- 
vation of the original uncorrupted state of the good crea- 
tion, and its remaining in the same condition 5s that in 
which it was created by God. They aih generally both 
mentioned together, and express, therefore, a siiigle com- 
pound idea. 

Quite separate from the celestial council stands Sraosha 
(Srosh), who is, however, regarded as an archangel vested 
with very high powers. While the Ameshaspentas in 
Zarathushtra’s eyes represented nothing but the qualities 
and gifts of Ahuramazda, Sraosha seems to have been con- 
sidered by him as a personality. He is the angel who 
stands between God and man, the great teacher of the 
good religion who instructed the prophet in it. He shows 
the way to heaven and pronounces judgment on human 
actions after death (for fm’ther information see the Srosh 
Yasht, p. 1 89). Originally his name meant “ hearing ” (from 
the root srn to hear), which, taken in a religious sense, 
means the sacred tradition. In this respect we may best 
compare the word with the Sanskrit Shruti, by which 
name the Brahmans understand the sacred tradition, as 
laid down in the various parts of the Vedas, especially in 
that which treats of sacrificial rites. All that is said of 
Srosh, in the Srosh Yasht, fully agrees with this meaning 
of his name. We must, therefore, regard him only as the 
personification of the whole divine service, including the 
prayers as well as the sacrificial rites. Wheti he is said 
to be the guardian of tjie whole creation, and that without 
his protection the world would fall a prey to the demons, 
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it is meant that men must offer up prayers to God and 
worship him ; and should they f^^il to do so^ the good mind 
(F( 0 A 24 -ma 7 t< 5 ) within them becomes powerless, and the bad 
mind (AJcem-mand) takes entire possession of them, insti- 
gating them to commit sins and crimes, in consequence of 
which they will become utterly cast away, both in this 
life and in that to come. Srosh fights chiefly against the 
Devas. This means, that the Zoroastrian divine service is 
destined to counterbalance the mischief which the Indian 
Devas were supposed to be doing to the good creation. 

Like Ahuramazda, his adversary Angr6-mainyush was, 
in later times, supposed to be also surrounded by a council. 
This idea is completely foreign to the older texts, and is 
evidently only an imitation of the celestial council. The 
number of councillors of the infernal kingdom was like- 
wise fixed at six (not in the Avesta texts, but only in the 
Bundahish), who were called pre-eminently Devas and 
headed by Angr6-inainyush, who, for this reason, was 
called DaSvandm DaSvd, br archdemon. The first in rank 
after Angrfl-mainyush was Akem-mano, which means the 
evil mind,^’ and is nothing but Zarathushtra's philoso- 
phical term of the second principle, the "non-reality.*' 
He produces all bad thoughts in men, and makes them 
utter bad words and commit sins. His influence is 
checked by Vohu-mano, the good mind. The second seat 
in the infernal council is occupied by the King of the 
Vedic gods, Indra ; the third place is assigned to Saxjrva, 
the Shiva of the Hindus. Fourth in rank is Naonhaithya, 
the collective name of the Indian Ashvins (Dioskuri); the 
fifth and sixth places are occupied by two personifications. 
Darkness and Poison (see the Bundahish, edited by 
Westergaard, p. 5). 

There are a good many other names of Devas to be 
found in the Zend-Avesta ; but almost all are nothing but 
personifications of vices and evils. Thus, for instance, 
ASshema means "rapine, attack,” Driwish is "poverty,” 
Daiwisht " deceit,” &c. While the celestial council is 
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always taking measures for promoting life and spreading , 
truth, the infernal councillors are constantly plotting de- 
signs for the destruction of life, and endeavouring to spread 
lies and falsehood everywhere. The Zoroastrian idea of 
the Devil and the infernal kiflgddm coincides entirely with 
the Christian (Joctrine. ’ The Devil is a murderer and father 
of lies according to both the Bible and the Zend-Avesta. 

In consequence of this entire separation of the two parts 
of Ahuramazda, and the substitution of two independent 
rulers governing the universe, the unity of the Supreme 
Being was lost, and Monotheism was superseded by Dual- 
ism. But this deviation from, and entire change of, the 
prophet’s doctrine could not satisfy the minds of all the 
divines and philosophers in ancient Persia. Id was very 
likely only the innovation of an influential party or sect, 
probably that which was called Zendih, ie,, following the 
interpretation (Zend), and which was opposed to that of 
the Magi (see p. 14), That Dualism was actually the doc- 
trine of the Zendiks, we best learn from the commence- 
ment of the Bundahish, which book purports to expound 
the lore of this party. The Magi seem still to have clung 
to the prophet’s doctrine of the unity of the Supreme 
Being. But to refute the heretical opinions of the Zendiks, 
which were founded on interpretations of passages from 
the sacred texts, a new and fresh proof of the unity of the 
Supreme Being was required. This was found in the term 
Zarvan akaraTia, " boundless time,” which We meet with 
occasionally in the Zend-Avesta. The chief passage, no 
doubt, was Vend. xix. 9 (see pp. 24 and 254) ; but the in- 
terpretation for proving that Zarvan aharana means the 
Supreme Being, out of whom Ahuramazda and Angrd- 
mainyush are said to have sprung, rests on a grammatical 
misunderstanding, as we have seen above (p. 24). This 
interpretation, however, must be very old ; for all the pre- 
sent Dasturs believe in it as an incontrovertible faet. 

That this doctrine of Zarvan aharana was commonly 
believed in Persia, during the times of tha Sasanians, may 
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be distinctly seen from the reports quoted above (pp. 
12-14). The true meaning of the expression, that ^‘the 
beneficent Spirit made (them) in boundless time,” is that 
'God (Ahuramazda) is from eternity, self-existing, neither 
born nor created. Only an etei;nal being can be indepen- 
dent of the bounds of time to which aU mortals are subject. 

4.— The Two Intellects ; Two Lives ; Heaven and Hell ; 

Kesurrection ; and Palingenesis. 

In the G§,thas we frequently find "two intellects” 
(hhratu) and " two lives ” (ahu) spoken of. These notions, 
therefore, formed undoubtedly part of Spitama- Zarathush- 
tra*s speculation. The two intellects are distinguished as 
the " first ” and " last.” From the passages where they are 
mentioned (Yas. xliv. 19, xlviii. 4), their meaning cannot 
be ascertained with certainty. But happily we find them 
mentioned in later Avesta writings (see Yt. ii. i) by more 
expressive names; one of the intellects is called dsnd 
Ichratu, " the original intellect or wisdom,” which we can 
best identify with the " first ” in the GS^thas ; the other is 
styled gaoslid-sr'Atd hhratu, " the wisdom heard by the ear,” 
which corresponds to the " last.” Another name of the 
" first ” is mainyu hhratu {mind hhird), " spiritual or hea- 
venly wisdom.” Now we cannot be mistaken as to the 
meaning of these two intellects. The " first intellect ” is 
not from earth, but from heaven ; not human, but divine. 
The " last intellect ” represents what man has heard and 
learned by experience. The wisdom gained in this way is, 
of course, inferior to the heavenly wisdom. Only the latter 
can instruct man in the higher matters of life, as we see 
from a later book called " MlnSkhird,” which is written in 
PSrZand (see p. 105). 

The "twoi lives” are distinguished as ctstvat, "bodily,” 
or pardhu, "prior life,” and as manahya, "mental,” or 
dailitya, " the second” (see Yas. xxviii. 3 ; xliii. 3 ; xlv. i ; 
xlvi. 19). Their meaning is clear enough, and requires no 
further comment ; they express our idea " body and soul.” 
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To be distinguished from these " two lives,” axe the “ first” 
and the last lives,” which mean this life and that here- 
after. 

The idea of a future life, and the immortality of the 
soul, is expressed very distinctly already in the GS^thas, 
and pervades the whole of the later Avesta literature. 
The belief in a life to come is one of the chief dogmas of 
the Zend-Avesta. See the passages about the fate of the 
soul after death, translated in the third Essay (pp. 220, 254). 

Closely connected with this idea is the belief in Heaven 
and Hell, which Spitama Zarathushtra himsolf clearly 
pronounced in his GS-thas. The name for Heaven is Garo- 
demdna {Garotmdn in Persian), “house of hymns,” be- 
cause the angels are believed to sing hymns there (sqe 
Yas. xxviii, 10 ; xxxiv. 2), which description agrees en- 
tirely with the Christian idea as founded on Isaiah vi. and 
the Eevelation of St. John. Garo-dem^na is the residence 
of Ahuramazda and the most blessed men (Yas. li. 15). 
Another more general name for Heaven is ahu vahishta^ 
“the best life,” afterwards shortened to vahishta only, 
which is still extant in the modern Persian bahisht, “ para- 
dise.” 

Hell is called I)r 4 jS demdna, “ house of destruction,” in 
the GS-thas. It is chiefly the residence of the poets and 
priests of the Deva religion, the Rishis of the Brahmans 
(Yas. xlvi. 1 1). The later name is Duzhai^a (Yasht xix. 
44), which is preserved in the modern Persian Hdzakh, 
“heU.” 

Between Heaven and HeU is Chinvat Pbretu {Chin- 
*uad •p'AV), “ the bridge of the gatherer,” or “ the bridge of 
the judge” {Chinvat can have both meanings), which the 
soul of the pious alone can pass, while the wicked faU 
from it down into HeU, It is mentioned, as we have seen, 
already in the GS^thas (Yas. xlvi. 10, ii). 

The beUef in the Eesubeeotion of the body at the time 
of the last judgment also forms one of the Zoroastrian 
dogmas* as the reader wiU have learned from the passage 
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quoted above (p. 217).. In consequence of Bumoufs in- 
quiries into the phrase yavaicim yavatdta 6 c 7 m (which had 
been translated by Anquetil “ till the resurrection/' but 
which means nothing but " for ever and ever”), the exist- 
ence of such a doctrine in the Zend-Avesta was lately 
doubted. But there is not the slightest reason for doubt- 
ing it, as any one may convince himself from the passage 
quoted in p. 217, where it is clearly stated that the dead 
shall rise again. That the resun^ection of the dead was a 
common belief of the Magi, long before the commencement 
of our era, may be learned from the statement of Theopom- 
pos (see pp. 8, 9). Now the question arises, had Spitama 
Zarathushtra already pronounced this doctrine, which is 
one of the chief dogmas of Christianity, and of the Jewish 
and Mohammedan religions, or is it of later, perhaps 
foreign, origin ? 

Though in the GS.thas there is no particular statement 
made of the resurrection of the dead, yet we find a phrase 
used which was afterwards always applied to signify the 
time of resurrection, and the restoration of all life that has 
been lost during the duration of creation. This is the 
expression /rasAm hercTiaon aMm,(Yas. xxx. 9,^ see p. 
1 50), “ they make the life lasting,” ^.e., they perpetuate 
the life. Out of this phrase the substantive frasM-hereti, 
“ perpetuation” of life, was formed, by which, in all the 
later Avesta books, the whole period of resurrection and 
palingenesis at the end of time is to be understood. The 
resurrection forms only a part of it. That this event was 
really included in the term of frashd-hereti one may dis- 
tinctly infer from Vend, xviii. 51, where Spenta-Armaiti 
(the earth) is invoked to restore “at the triumphant reno- 
vation” of creation, the lost progeny, in the form of one 
“ knowing the Gdthas, knowing the Yasna, and attending 
to the discourses ” (see p. 249). 

' According to these statements, there can be no doubt 

^ A fuU explanation of it is to be found in the author's work on the 
G^thas, vol. i. pp. 109-iia. 
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that this important doctrine is a genuine Zoroastrian 
dogma, which developed itself naturally from Spitama 
Zarathushtra’s sayings. Therfe is not the slightest trace of 
its being borrowed from a foreign source. Besides these 
direct proofs of its forming a genuine and original part of 
Zoroastrian theology, it agrees completely with the spirit 
and . tendency of the Parsi religion. All life of the good 
creation, especially that of man, bodily as well i^s spir|tual, 
is a sacred pawn intrusted by God to man who must keep 
his body free from impurity, and his soul from sin. If 
death destroy the body (in the natural course),! it is not 
the fault of man who falls to an inexorable fata; but it is 
considered as the duty of God, who is the pre!terver of all 
life, to restore all life that has fallen a prey to death, to 
destroy this arch-enemy of human life, and so niake life 
everlasting. This is to be done at the time of the resu’*- 
rection. 

A detailed description of the resurrecticm and the last 
judgment is contained in the 31st , chapter of the Bun- 
dahish (see pp. 70-77 Westerg.), which is, no doubt, 
founded on original Avesta sources which are now lost. In 
it an old song is embodied, the purport of which is to show 
that, though it appears to short-sighted mortals impossible 
for the body (when once dissolved into its elements, and 
those elements scattered in every direction) to be restored 
again, yet nothing is impossible for the hand of the 
Almighty, who created heaven and earth, endows the trees 
with sap, gives life to embryos in the womb, &c. 

For awakening the dead bodies, restoring all life de- 
stroyed by death, and holding the last judgment, the great 
prophet Sosyosh {Saoshyds in the Avesta) will appear by 
order of Ahuramazda. This idea is already to be found in 
the Avesta texts, only with the difference, that sometimes 
several (see p.,217), sometimes only one Soshydns is men- 

^ Suicide is, according to the Zoro- same class belongs adultery. The 
astrian reUgion, one of the, most hor- committal of such sins leads straight 
rible crimes, belonging to the (dass of down to hell, whence no Ijashne can 
majv*arafn, or “deadly ’’sins. To the release the soul. 
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tioned (see p. 254). The later Parsi legends distinguish 
three great prophets who will appear before the end of the 
world. These are the men who will perpetuate life (who 
will produce frashS-kereti), men of the same stamp as the 
ancient prophets and ‘ fire-priests, and bearing the same 
name, viz., Saoshyantd. They will be commissioned to 
check the influence of the devil, which increases at the 
time when this world is verging towards its end, by restor- 
ing truth and faith and the good Zoroastrian religion. 
Their names are poetical and imply a simile; the dark 
period of wretchedness and sin, in which they appear, 
being compared to night, and the era of eternal bliss, they 
are endeavouring to bring about, being likened to the bril- 
liant day. The first of these prophets is called Hulchsha- 
thra Mdo (Hushedar-mah), “ the moon of happy rule ; ” 
the second is Rukhshathra Bdmya (Hush6dar-b§.mi), “ the 
aurora of happy rule ; ’’ and the third and greatest is called 
Saoshyds (Sosyosh). He is believed to be a son of Spi- 
tama Zarathushtra, begotten in a supernatural way. This 
means, that just as Spitama Zarathushtra was the greatest 
prophet and priest in ancient times, so will Sosyosh be the 
greatest of those to come. Therefore, he alone brings with 
him a new Hask of the Zend-Avesta, which was hitherto 
unknown, and reveals it to mankind. 
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Some; further translations from tho Zend-Avesta, prepared at 
various times by the author, but not hitherto published, together 
with his notes descriptive of the mode of performing some of th^ 
Parsi ceremonies, are here added in the form of an Appendix to 
the foregoing Essays. 

I. — Translations from; the Avesta. 

These translations, which were written by the author in Ger 
man, supply the following additions to the passages already given 
in the third Essay : — 


I. — Vendidad, Fargard JIL 1-23, and 34, 35. 

I. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, righte- 
ous one ! Where is the first most pleasing (spot) of this earth ? ^ 
Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, indeed, a righteous man shall 
pray,® O Spitama Zarathushtra ! holding the firewood, holding 
the Barsom, holding the milk-offering {gdush jtvya), holding the 
Homa-mortar. [(P&zand) Kecite the -words containing dkhshti ^ 

1 Or “Where is the first (spot) most • This appears to refer to the word 

pleasing to this earth,’* according to dkh$hti in the Afringdn DahmAn (sec 
the Pahlavi translator. Yas. lx. 5}. The passage containing 

2 So understood by the Pahlavi this word is the most sacred part of 
translator, who uses the word frand- the Afrlngftn, during the recital of 

compare also Yas. Ixii. z. This which some sandal-wood is thrown 
Pahlavi word can, however, also be into the fire, and it must occur in all 
let^fravdmidj “ goes forth.** AfringAns, 
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with religion ; they may invoke both Mithra, ruling over wide 
fields, and IlAraa-qAstra].^ 

2, 3, Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Where is the second most 
pleasing (spot) of this earth 1 Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, a righteous man has built a house provided with fire, 
with cattle, with a wife, with a son) with plenty. Thencefor- 
ward the cattle of this house are in abundance, the righteousness 
in abundance, the pasture ^ in abundance, the dog in abundance, 
the wife in abundance, the child in abundance, the fire in abund- 
ance, the whole good creation in abundance. 

4. Creator, <kc. [as in ver. i]. Where is the third most pleas- 
iiig (spot) of this earth! Then said Ahuramazda; Wherein, 
indeed, one cultivates, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! the most corn, 
and pasture, and fruit-bearing trees ; either where one provides 
water for unwatered (land), or where one provides drainage for 
watery (land). 

5. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Where is the fourth most 
pleasing (spot) of this earth ! Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, cattle and draught beasts are born most. 

6. Creator, <kc. [as in ver. i]. Where is the fifth most pleasing 
(spot) of this earth ! Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, indeed, 
cattle and draught beasts void most urine.® 

7. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Where is the first most un- 
pleasing (spot) of this earth ! Then said Ahuramazda ; What is 
on the ridge of Arezfira,* 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! on which the 
demons congregate out of the pit of destruikion (hell). 

8. Creator, i&c. [as in ver. zj, Where is the second most un- 
pleasing (spot) of this earth 1 Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, both dead dogs and dead men are most lying buried. 

9. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Where is the third most un- 

^ This passage is here taken either » Some MSS. and the Pahlavi tran* 
as a F^and interpolation, or as an slation have “clothing.” 

Avesta quotation in the Pahlavi tran- * The five most pleasing spots on 
slation. It has reference to the Dir- the earth (or most pleasing to the 
Mihir or Agiari, where Mithra and spirit of the earth, if we accept the 
R&ma-q&stra (the angel RSm, see p. Pahlavi interpretation) are, therefore, 
214) are supposed to dwell, and where the fire-temple, the house of a pious 
they must her invoked. Some MSS. Zoroastrian, cultivated lands, atables, 
have “ / will invoke,” in which case and pastures, 
the passage may perhaps be taken as ^ A mountain said to be situated ai 
an exclamation of the righteous man. the gate of hell. 
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pleasing (spot) of tliis earth ? Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, vaulted tombs ^ are most constructed, in which dead men 
are deposited. ^ 

10. Creator, (fee. [as in ver. i]. Where is the fourth most un- 
pleasing (spot) of this earth ? Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, there are the most holes (of the creatures) of Angr5- 
mainyush. 

11. Creator, (fee, [as in ver. i]. Where is the fifth most un- 
pleasing (spot) of this earth ? Then said Ahuramazda ; Wherein, 
indeed, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! the wife or child of a righte- 
ous man shall travel the devious 2 path, (and) he brings forth 
wailing words coupled with dust and with sand. 

12. Creator, <fec. [as in ver. i]. Who first rejoices this earth 
with the greatest joy ? Then said Ahuramazda : When, indeed, 
he most digs up where both dead dogs and deau men are lying 
buried. 

13. Creator, <fec. [as in ver. i]. Who secondly rejoices this 
earth with the greatest joyl Then said Ahuramazda: When, 
indeed, he most demolishes the vaulted tombs in which dead 
men are deposited. 

14. No one is carrying alone what is dead.® For if he should 
carry alone t^t which is dead, the Nasush would indeed defile 
(him) from the nose, from the eye, from the tongue, from the 
chin, from the sexual part, from the anus.^ This Drukhsh 
Nasush falls upon them (on such carriers), on their speech,® 
(and) afterwards they are impure for ever and ever. 

^ Covered toxxibs are forbidden to than two men, according to the reli- 
the Zoroastrians, as the corpse must gious laws of the Zoroastrians. 
remain exposed to the light of the ^ The drukhsh yd nasush^ or demon 
siiD, and not be laid in any cl(Mied of corruption, issues from the corpse 
sepulchre. and settles upon the man who is 

* The Dasturs understand by vara- carrying it improperly. It seems 
ithim •pafUdm the forbidden or peril- likely that the text means to state 
ous path of death, and consider this that the Nasush issues from all the 
passage as a direct pr^ibition of all nine openings of the body, but in that 
lamentations and outward signs of case the doubtful word paitish-qarena 
mourning for the dead. The Pahlavi must be ‘ * ear ** (not ** chin or “jaw ”); 
commentary is obscure, but appears it is equivalent to a Sanskrit form 
to describe the path as grievous, but pratisvarai^ay which would not he an 
to retuxip upon it as still more gloomy impossible term for an “ ear.*' 

or impracticable. ^ ® This is the traditional expkna- 

* No corpse can be carried by less tion, which seems probable enough. 
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i5» Creator, <fcc, [as in ver. i]. Where should be the place of 
this man who is an iristd-hasha ^ (single carrier of the dead) ? 
Then said Ahuramazda : Where there may be the most waterless 
and treeless (spot) of this earth, with the most ground fit for the 
purification ceremony and the most dry land ; and the cattle 
and draught beasts shall go least forth on the paths, and (there 
are least) fire of Ahuramazda, and Barsom rightly arranged, and 
men who are righteous. 

1 6, Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. How far from fire, how far 
from water, how far from the Barsom to be arranged, how far from 
righteous men 1 

17, Then said Ahuramazda: Thirty steps from fire, thirty 
steps from water, thirty steps from the Barsom to be arranged, 
three steps from righteous men. 

1 8, 19. There the Mazdayasnians should enclose for him an 
enclosure of this earth. Then for victuals they who are Mazda- 
yasnians shall provide — then for clothes they who are Mazdayas- 
nians shall provide — (some) among the very hardest and foulest. 
These victuals let him eat, these clothes let him wear, always 
till when he shall become ar ^agud man, elderly or impotent. ^ 

20, 21. Then when he shall become an aged man, elderly or 
impotent, the Mazdayasnians should afterwards, in the most 
effectual, most rapid, and most skilful manner, strip the extent 
of the skin, the support of the hair,® oflT his head. To the most 
voracious of the beneficent spirit’s carnivorous creatures, the birds 
(and) vultures, one should deliver over the body, speaking thus : 
These depart with him, all (his) evil thoughts, and evil words, 
and evil deeds. And if other wicked deeds were perpetrated by 
him, his atonement is through patita (renunciation of sin) ; 
moreover, if other wicked deeds were not perpetrated by him, 
the patita of that man is (completed) for ever and ever. 

22, -Creator, <fec. [as in ver. i]. Who thirdly rejoices this 

^ The iristd-kaaha is one who car- zaururd, ” elderly man,” is one of 
ries the dead in an improper manner, fifty ; and the pairishtd-khahudrdy 
and must be carefully distinguished ** impotent or decrepit man,** is one 
from the nasu-kasha (Vend, viii, ijl, of ninety years. 

13), who is the lawful carrier. * The Pahlavi ranslator saya ! He 

^ According to the Pahlavi transla- is detained on a' summit, on the top 
tion, and the Farhang-i Oim-khadhk of a hill,** till they scalp or behead 
fp. 5, ed. Hoshangji),the Aa«d, ‘‘aged him. 
man,** is one seventy years old; the 
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earth with tl?e greatest joyl Then said Aburamazda : When, 
indeed, he most destroys the holes of (the creatures) of Angr6- 
mainyush. 

23. Creator, <fec. [as in ver, i]. Who fourthly rejoices this 
earth with the greatest joyl Then said Ahuramazda : When, 
indeed, he cultivates, O Sj^tama Zarathushtra ! the mo^t corn, 
and pasture, and fruit-bearing trees ; either where he provides 
water for uiiwatered (land), or where he provides drainage for 
watery (land). 

24-33. translation in pp. 235-237.] 

34> 35 * Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Who fifthly rejoices this 
earth with the greatest joyl Then said Ahuramazda: When, 
indeed, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! he shall ihbour on this earth, 
(and) gives with righteousness and goodness to a righteous man. 
When, indeed, O Spitama Zarathushtra ! he shall labour on this 
earth, (and) gives not with^ righteousness and goodness to a 
righteous man, one should thrust him out of the bountiful earth 
(Armaiti) into darkness, and distress, and the worst existence, 
and he must submit to all thorns. 

36-42. [Not translated.] 

2, — Vcndidad^ Fargard IV. 44-55. 

44-46., And ^ when men of the same (Mazdayasnian) religion 
should come here, either brothers or friends, seeking property, 
or seeking a wife, or seeking wisdom ; if they should come seek- 
ing property, they may acquire their property here; if they 
should come seeking a wife, you may let a woman marry ; if 
they should come seeking wisdom, you may recite the beneficent 
text 2 both early in the daytime and late, both early in the night- 
time and late, for the increase in wisdom of the learner® for the 

1 Ver. 44 lias been already tran- peated (?) it through righteousness 
slated in p. 240, but it is so closely (that is, he may have quite under- 
connected with the following verses stood what is declared by it).” The 
that it is necessary to repeat it here. Avesta word vtdrvdnahJH (**of the 
•The Pahlavi translation adds; learner”) occurs nowhere else, and is 
** That is, its words are to be here explained by lard dardd in Pah- 
tanght.” lavi, which is equally obscure, but 

• The Pablavi version is: **When the general sense indicated by the 
it may have increased his wisdom Pahlavi is that of “learner or pupil.” 
(that is, when it may be mitde quite It may, however, be remarked that if 
easy to him) and he may have re- be traced to vi-drti we ob- 
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sake of righteousness; and with righteousness and reverence he 
sits at home for increase in wisdom.^ In the middle of both d^y 
and night he may sleep, by day and by night, always till when 
they should recite those sayings which the Herbads had previ- 
ously recited.* They (the sayings) are adapted for men (who 
are) like boiling water (through zejil). Not for meat, not for 
clothes, (but) unrewarded, must he (the teacher) utter the chap- 
ter® (H^s ).3 

47. And, moreover, I tell thee thus, 0 Spitaina Zarathush- 
tra ! verily the priest (magava) ^ must recite from it sooner for 
the married man than for thee, for him with a house than 
for him without a house, for him with a son than for him 
without a son, for him with property than for him without 
property. 

48. And of these two men he shall be more possessed of the 
good mind (Vohu-man6) who shall promote the growth of meat 
(or cattle) than he who does not. So he being dead, he is as 
much as an asperena^ he is as much as a young animal, he is 
as much as a draught beast, he is as much as a man (in 
weight).® 


tain a meaning (“of the fugitive or 
refugee ”) which would also suit the 
passage, as the men seem to have 
come as exiles from their own homes. 
The anomalous Pahlavi word dardj, 
can also be read girikhty which sug- 
gests girikhi, “ fled ” (although thi* 
is generally written virikht) ; and the 
Pahlavi phrase would then mean : 
“and he may have fled on account of 
righteousness.” The explanatory 
phrases of the Pahlavi translation, 
given above in parentheses, are pro- 
bably later interpolations. The 
phrase “ to make easy ” is a PaJalavi 
and Persian idiom for **to 'learii by 
heart.” , 

1 The Pahlavi versioja is : “ In awe 
of Gk>d and thankfulness towards Qod 
that wisdom increasee which Is made 
easy to him, (and) he is Constant in 
exertion that he may iretsin it by 
labour and the grace of &)d.” That 
yaonem (whieh is here rendered by 
PabL aylUjuhn, “exertion”) means 


“home, place,” is plain from the pas- 
sage, Vend. xxi. 4 ; ham yaitdorihd 
yaonemcha avi zdmehay zdmeha avi 
yaonemcha, “ (the waters) striving to- 
wards home and the earth, towards 
the earth *^^d home (in the sea Vouru- 
kasha).” 

3 The Pahlavi version adds the 
name of Adarpftd M&raspendgn. 

* The Pahlavi version is; “Thou 
shouldst not speak of the non-giving 
of meat nor of clothes which should 
be thine ; always say : No ! and after- 
wards even, at the time, say: A 
Uttle!” 

^ The Pahlavi version renders yatha 
magav6 fravdkhshdid by : “ as (one) 
who has progressed in the Maghi (the 
Barashnom ceremony), that is, has no 
wife;” alluding to the fact that a 
man undergoing that ceremony must 
live separate from his wife, 

A weight equivalent to a diAiam. 

® Probably referring to the weight 
of his good works. 
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49. For this man, on meeting, fights with Ast6-vt(rh6tu.i 
Whoever fights an arrow shot by liimself, whoever fights Zemaka 
(the Winter demon, and) wears scanty clothing, whoever fights 
a wicked man, a tyrant, and (strikes him) on the head,* whoever 
fights an unrighteous apostate (and) starvation ; ® (any) of these 
deeds being performed a first time, is not (to’ be done) a second 
time. 

50. That such as are in this material world may here under 
stand (the agony) of this exploit there, ^ one should cut away to 
the bones with iron knives ; verily, it is greater than any such 
(agony) of his mortal body.^ 

51. That such as are in this material world may here, under- 
stand (the agony) of this exploit there, one should tear away to 
the bones with iron pincers j verily, it is greater than any such 
(agony) of his mortal body. 

52. That such as are in this material world may here under- 
stand (the agony) of this exploit there, one should fall involun- 
iarily into a pit (deep as) a hundred men ; verily, it is greater 
than any such (agony) of his mortal body. 

53. That such as are in this material world may here under- 
stand (the agony) of this exploit there, one should stand involun- 
tarily on an extreme verge (of a precipice),® 


1 The demon of death, who is said, 
in later writings, to cast a' halter 
around the necks of the dead to drag 
them to' hell, but if tlieir good works 
have exceeded their sins they throw 
off the noose and go to heaven. Per- 
haps the grammatical difficulties of 
this sentence may be best overcome 
by the following translation “ For 
this one, Astd-vidh6tu, on meeting 
men, fights.” 

^ The Pahlavi version says : “ A 
beheader like Zarhfind&d.” 

* If OAtha be taken in its primitive 
sense of “right,” this phrase may 
merely inean : “whoever fights mis- 
chievous and unusual hunger.” The 
Pahlavf version, instead of ** starva- 
tion,” has : “ft tyrant like Mftzdak(<i 
Bd.mdMftn who ate his own liver, and 
it was given to him in anguish and 
death) ; ” but the passage in imren- 


thesis is not found in the oldest MSS. 
In the Pahlavi each Manse of the sen- 
tence is also wound up by stating that 

his fight is with Ast6-vidhdtu,” that 
is, at the risk of death. 

* That is, of the conflict of the soul 
with Ast6-vidh6tu in the other world. 
Possibly aCtadfia (here translated 
“ here ”) may be taken as the missing 
noun “ agonies ; ” compare aCithdku^ 
“through terrors,” Yt. xxii. 25, see 
p. 222. 

® The translation of this difficult 
passage has been much revised, so at 
to correspond more closely with th€ 
text without introducing additional 
words, which are always hazardous 
suggestions. 

® The Pahlavi translator misunder- 
stands this verse as referring to sexual 
anjoyment. 
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54. That such as are in this material world may here under- 
stand (the agony) of this exploit there, one knowing a lie should 
drink up the beneficial, golden, intelligent water with denial of 
the truth (Rash^iv) and breach of promise {Miihra)?- 

55. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. Whoever knowing a lie should 
drink up, [as in ver. 54]; what* is his punishment? Then 
said Ahuramazda ; One may strike seven hundred blows with a 
horse-goad, seven hundred with a scourge.^ 

3. — Vendidad, Fargard F. 

1. A man dies there in the depths of the valleys ; thereupon 
a bird flies aloft from the summits of the hills into the depths 
of the valleys ; it feeds upon the body of the dead man. Then 
the bird flies aloft from the depths of the valleys to the summits 
of the hills ; it flies on to a tree, either of the hard or of the soft 
(kinds). It (the nasush^ “ dead matter ”) is vomited on it, is 
voided on it, is dropped on it. 

2. A man goes forth there from the depths of the valleys to 
the summits of the hills ; he goes up to the tree where that bird 
was ; he wants faggots for the fire ; he fells it, he hews it, he 
splits it, 3 he kindles it in the fire, the offspring of Ahuramazda. 
What is the punishment for this ? 

3. Then said Ahuramazda ; No dead matter {nasuslt) brought 
by a dog, none brought by a bird, none brought by a wolf, none 
brought by the wind, none brought by a fly, pollutes a man. 

1 This refers to an ordeal in which 8 The additional words ddyata^ 

a cup of water is drunk after solemnly ddityd-pairishta, “ it was kept law- 
invoking curses upon one’s head if fully inspected,” appear to be merely 
one has not told the truth. The an Avesta quotation in the Pahlavi 
water is prepared with great solem- translation. This inspection is after- 
nity, and contains various sacred sub- wards more fully noticed in the long 
stances, among them some Homa Pahlavi commentary to vor. 4, where 
juice, which is referred to in the it is stated that firewood must be re- 
Pahlavi version by the epithet p<5X:ard- jectod if contaminated with dead 
hOmand for saokefitcwaUimj “ bene- matter, or if decayed, or from a gal- 
hcial;” and a little gold is added, lows, or mixed with grease, or pol- 
which accounts for the second epithet luted by a menstruous woman, except 
in the text. See the Sa,ugand- in case of death or distress ; theburn- 
n^lmah. ing of such firewood is a tomdpUhar 

2 The Pahlavi version adds: ** Who- sin, but burning greasy wood is a 
ever performs an ordeal (var) his mortal sin. 

punishment— says a voice — ^is this.” 
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4. If, indeed, the dead matters which are brought by a dog, 
and brought by a bird, and brought by a wolf, and brought by 
the wind, and brought by a fly, are the dead matter (which) 
would be polluting a man, speedily my whole material world 
would overthrow (its) essential righteousness (or regularity, and 
be) distressing the soul (and) ruining the body, through ihe mul- 
titude of these dead matters which have perished upon this 
earth. 

5. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. A man pours T^ater on to a 
corn-field ; he shall go into the water-channel (vaidhtm) ^ through 
it, into (it) a second time*, into (it) a third time, and after the 
fourth time they drag dead matter in, (be they) dug, or fox, or 
wolf. What is the punishment for thio ? 

6. Then said Ahuramazda, &c. [as in ver. 3]. 

7. If, indeed, the dead matters, &c. [as in ver. 4].^ 

8. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. Does the water destroy a man? 
Then said Ahuramazda : The water docs not destroy a man. 
Ast6-vidh6tu binds him ; the flying demon (Vayd)^ conveys him 
bound; the water carries (him) up, the water carries (him) 
down, the water casts (him) away; the birds (vayO) then de- 
vour him. There ^ he then proceeds, through fate he then 
departs. 

9. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. Does the fire destroy a man ? 
Then said Ahuramazda : The fire does not destroy a man. Asto- 


* In Pahlaviydl, “ a rivulet,” 

2 The Pahlavi commentaiTr on this 
passage states: “It is declared by 
the Avesta, the dry channel of a 
rivulet {j6t khUshk vur&, Pers. 
is to be inspected for dead matter. 
Yizi vaten Mazdayasna zdm, raodh- 
apen (‘If the Mazdayasnians wish 
they may irrigate the land’).” It 
then proceeds to say that a man be- 
fore admitting the water must de- 
scend three times into the channel 
and inspect it carefully, to see that 
it is free from impurity, and after a 
fourth inspection he may aUow the 
water to enter. Further provisions 
are made in case of the inspection 
being impracticable, and' as to the 
merit acquired by diverting the water 


from any impurity in its way. Most 
of this commentary is omitted in 
Spiegel’s edition of the Pahlavi text, 
but will be found in the old MkS. at 
the India Office Libraiy in London, 
mentioned in p. 95. 

• VyS’i sarttai'y “the evil Vy6,” in 
the Pahlavi version ; this is the Va6 
i-vatar of the MainyA-i-khard (ii. 1 15), 
where he is one of the demons who 
oppose the soul’s progress towards 
heaven. 

* That is, to the other world. The 
Pahlavi version has : “When he sets 
out back from thence (that is, shall 
come) fate will convey him back (that 
is, she is in the leading path when he 
«hall come}.” 
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v!clb6tu binds him; the flying demon {Vayd)'^ conveys bim 
bound; tbe fire consumes the bones and vitality. There be 
then proceeds, through fate he then departs. ^ 

10. Creator, <fec. [as in Hi. i]. They pass out of summer, then 
in winter how should they act, they who are Mazdayasnians 1 
Then said Ahuramazda : In every dv/elling, in every neighbour- 
hood, ^ they shall erect three Katas for any one when dead. 

11. Creator, &c. [as in Hi. i]. How large are these Katas for 
any one when dead ? Then said Ahuramazda : So that he may 
not strike his head against the upper part,^ nor the further end 
with the feet, nor across with the hands; verily, this is a lawful 
Kata for any one when dead. 

1 The P'ahlavi version adds : “That was necessary for him, had died when 
is when, as some say, the good VAyA through the destiny of that dead one 
will ever receive him.” This refers it was still improper, but he (the first 
to the Va6-i-veh of the Mainy6-i- one) was able to do it so that, through 
khard (ii. 115), where he is one of the the slaying of that innocent one, jus- 
angels who assist the soul’s progress tice {radth) should well deal with 
to heaven. He is identical with the this quarrel.” This commentary is a 
angel Rilm, the Vayu of the Rfim fair specimen of the mode in which 
Yasht, see p. 214. A vesta quotations are used in the 

* The Pahlavi commentary on this Pahlavi version of the Vendidad, In 
passage is: “Worldly (benefits are the above quotations the word qarena, 
acquired) through fate, spiritual “ glory, brilliance,” is probably used 
through action; some say that wife, for 'bal’Ata, “fate, destiny,” which 
child, wealth, authority, and life are would obviously be more appropriate 
through fate, the rest through action, in meaning. Both these words would 
The happiness which is not destined bo equivalent to the same Huzv^rish 
for a man he never attains to ; (this) logogram, gadman^ and this fact 
is evident from the passage (begin* might lead to the one word being 
T^m%) i gairi'Tfiasd anh 6 ct-Hahi ihoxk substituted for the other, provided 
mightest he mountain-sized of this”); we assume that the Avcsta quotations 
that which is destined for him, and had been, at one time, writteij in 
which will come before him through Pahlavi. 

exertion, is anyd aredv 6 eeflgd qaren 6 * The oldest Pahlavi MSS. have 
(“the other persistent glory”), and merely, MdnvUkkdnak khaddkdast 
it was through his sinfulness when ka^o, explaining mdn by khdnak, “ a 
trouble happexfs to him. Add qa- hou8e,”andvisby “group 
rend frapairyditi (“theh glory de- of huts.” 

livers ^’) and the misfortune destined * The Pahlavi MS. version has : 
for him he is able to avert by proper “So much as, when standing (that 
exertion ; pouru-qarena'ykhd ashava is, living) the head strikes not against 
Zarathushtra (“ full of glory (he is) the limits {dhdn)^ nor when the foot 
O lighteous Zarathushtra 1 ”) ; and his is forth (that is,, when the foot is ex- 
sinfulness ever anew destmes it (mis- tended), nor when the hand is nn- 
fortune) for him. ASshdmeka nardm moved (that is, his hand is held 
( ‘ ’ and of these men ”) one man, when back). ” 
through the destiny of another man it 
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12. There shall they deposit his lifeless body for two nights, 
or three nights, or a month long, until the (time) when the birds 
shall fly forth, the plants shall shoot out, the descending (floods) ^ 
shall run off, (and) the wind shall dry up the ground. 

13. Then when thus the birds shall fly forth, the plants shall 
shoot out, the descending ^(floods) shall run off, (and) the wind 
shall dry up the ground, the Mazdayasnians should now set his 
body viewing the sun. 

14. If the Mazdayasnians should not set this body viewing 
the sun for the length of a year, thou shalt order as much punish- 
ment as for murdering a righteous man (a Zoroastrian), in order 
that the corpses (be) attended to, the Dakhmas attended to, the 
impurities ^ attended to, and the birds gorged. 

15. Creator, <fec. [as in iiL i]. Wilt thou, who art Ahura- 
mazda, release the water from the sea Vouru-kasna, together with 
the wind and clouds ? 

16. Wilt thou convey (it) to a corpse, thou who art Ahura- 
mazda 1 Wilt thou convey (it) on to a Dakhma, thou who art 
Ahuramazda 1 Wilt thou convey (it) on to impurity, thou who 
art Ahuramazda! Wilt thou pour (it) forth on a bone, thou who 
art AJiuramazda ? Wilt thou conduct (it) forth unnoticed, thou 
who art Ahuramazda ! With those (impurities) wilt thou con- 
duct (it) forth to the sea Pflitika! 

17. Then said Ahuramazda ; Verily it is so, 0 Zarathushtra ! 
as thou sayest, O upright one j 1 who am Ahuramazda will re- 
lease the water from the sea Vouru-kasha, together with the wind 
and clouds. 

18. I will convey (it) to a corpse, I who am Ahuramazda ; 1 
will convey (it) on to a Dakhma, I who am Ahuramazda ; I will 
convey (it) on to impurity, I who am Ahuramazda ; I will pour 

1 What are “lying low'* or “di- as the Pahlavi translator adds, “the 
rectod downwards, ** as implied by the adversity of winter shall depart ; ” bu t 
w ord nydo^chd, must be guessed from these readings are too irregular in 
the context, and floods, streams, form to be relied on. 
icicles, and snow might be suggested. * The term hikhra^ “ impurity,** is 
The Pahlavi equivalent of nydofichd applied to any bodily refuse or ex- 
is ambiguous, even in the old MSS., cretiou from mankind or dogs, in- 
and may be read either vashdyingunih, eluding saliva, skin, hair, nail-parings, 

dearing off, an open sky,** or msk- &c. In this passage it appears to 
dyingunth^ “ solidificatioii, congela^ refer to exudatious fsom a corpse, 
tion ; ** the latter might he preferred, ^ 
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(it) forth on a bone, I who am Ahuramazda ; I will conduct (it) 
forth unnoticed, I who am Ahuramazda ; with those (impurities) 
I will conduct (it) forth to the sea Pditika. 

19. There exist streaming currents ^ in the inner part of the 
sea for purifying, (and) the waters flow from the sea Puitika to 
the sea Vouru-kaslia,^ to the tree Hv 4 pa ; ® here grow all my 
trees of every kind.^ 

20. I rain these down together,^ I who am Ahuramazda, both 
as food for the righteous man and fodder for the well-yielding 
ox. Man shall eat my corn, and fodder is for the well-yield- 
ing ox. 

21. This is better, this is more excellent, than thou, upright 
one 1 sayest. By this speech the righteous Ahuramazda rejoiced 
him, the righteous Zarathuslitra : Mayst thou purify for man the 
best (things) for procreation.® This which is the Mazdayasniaii 
religion is pure, 0 Zarathuslitra ! He who purifies himself by 
good thoughts and good words and good deeds J 

22. Creator, &c. [as in hi. i]. How much greater, better, and 

more excellent is this Zarathushtrian Provision against the 

\ 

1 Or perhaps “splashing waves;” 
the Fahlavi translation is obscure, 
but seems to say : “ they remain in a 
water-skin {dv khdik, Pers. khtk) and 
bucket {ddld) kept full.” 

® The Pahlavi version adds : To- 
wards the southernmost side, and it 
(the water) stays behind in mist 
{pavan hir, or khir)^ and the blue 
{kavud) body of (the sea) Satava^sa 
stays behind around it. Phitika 
stands away from the shore of Sata- 
va6sa, this is a fact, but from which 
shore it stands away is not clear to 
me. .The water comes to Satava^sa 
through the bottom {p$kh ) ; some say 
that it traverses a fissure {kdfak)** 

3 The Pahlavi version adds : “Afarg 
says the root of a tree ; M6d6k-m^h 
(says) a forest.” 

* Some MSS. add the Avesta : “by 
hundreds, by thousands, by myriads 
of myriads ; ” and the Pahlavi version 
adds: “among species, chaiti hefiti 
urvarandm swredha (“ how many are 
the kinds of trees ? ”) that is the prin- 


cipal species.” Either a list of spe- 
cies is omitted, or chaiti here merely 
means “many,” as the Pahlavi chand 
often does. 

* That is, both waters and plants. 
The Pahlavi commentary ascribes this 
to Tishtar, according to the later tra- 
dition, thus : “ he who is Tishtar 
takes the water (that) they may take 
it in the wells of waters it comes 
to.” 

3 This is a quotation from the 
Spefita-mainyfi Gktha (Yas. xlviii. 5) 
which continues as follows : — “ for the 
ox mayst thou nourish that of those 
labouring for our food.” It forms 
part of an address to Armaiti, the 
spirit of the earth. The disconnected 
phrases which follow are probably 
also texts quoted from the Scrip- 
tures. 

7 The Pahlavi version adds the note 
that, “ arJivdm (life, self) anddaindm 
(intuition, religion, self) are both the 
same. 
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Devas^ above the other traditions in greatness and goodness 
and excellence. 

23. Then said Ahuramazda: Verily, one may consider, O 
Spitama ^arathushtra ! this Za^athushtrian Provision against 
the Devas above the other traditions in greatness and goodness 
and excellence, as the sea Vouru-kasha is above the other 
waters. 

24. Verily, one may consider, &e. [as in ver. 23], as the greater 
water overpowers the lesser waters.^ Verily, one may consider, 
ikc. [as in ver. 23], as the greater tree overshadows the lesser 
trees.® 

25. Verily, one may consider, <kc. [as in ver. 23], as it has been 
both on and around this earth.^ 

Let the judge {ratv) be nominated, let the executor of the 
sentence {sraoMivareza) be nominated, on a Draona (consecrated 
cake) being uplifted or not uplifted, on a Draona being offered 
or not offered, on a Draona being delivered or not delivered.® 

26. Afterwards this judge is able to remit for him a third of 
this punishment. And if other wicked deeds were perpetrated 
by him, his atonement is through paiita (renunciation of sin) ; 
moreover, if other wicked deeds were not perpetrated by him, 
the patita of that man is (completed) for ever and ever.® 

1 The Vendidad, which is a comip- {ntrang) of worship.” There is evi- 
tion of vtdaSv 6 -ddtem, see p. 225. dently a change of subject here. 

® The Pahlavi version has : “ as the ® TliePahlavi commentaries on this 
great water when it advances upon the ps^sage are : ‘ ‘ The Dastur considers, 
little water, bears (it) away when it (the Sraoshilvareza) accuses of sin.” 
falls into the ” (perhaps equiva- And with reference probably to the 

lent to ckdhy “ a pit”). offender, the Dastur considers; “what 

* The Pahlavi adds an obscure was in his thoughts but not corn- 

phrase which may perhaps, in the mitted, and not in his thoughts but 
old MSS., be: sarrdn malkd db-akhS- committed; what was promised him 
zak-aiy “the king of cypresses is one was not brouglit, and not promised 
(growing) in a marsh.” was brought ; what was his intention 

* The Pahlavi version in old MSvS. but not performed, and unintended 
has as it will travel (6ard bdmin^d) but performed.” This, however, 
to this earth and over the sky , that throws little light into the obscurity 
is, ever in all (places).” Then follows of the Avesta text. 

a commentary which seems to refer ^ This passage has occurred also in 
to the succeeding sentence, thus : iii. 21, and perhaps “ his punishment 
“some say this about Nasush, and is abandoned” might be substituted 
that in the eighth (fargard) about de> for “his atonement is through joa- 
cision and judgment, is 'that in the tifa,” and “acquittal” be read in- 
Hdsp&rhm (Nask) about the formula stead of the second The 
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27. Creator, ^c, [as in iii. 1} When men happen to be in 
the same place, on a rug together, or on a mat together, and 
others are on it ; there may be two men, or five, or fifty, or a hun- 
dred ; (and) the same of women ; ^ (and) then one of these men 
shall die ; how many among the men does this Drukhsh Nasush 
(the destroyer, Corruption) reach wkh impurity and rottenness 
and filth 1 

28. Then said Ahuramaada : If he be a priest (who dies), 
verily, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! this Drukhsh Nasush rushes 
forth j if she reaches the eleventh she pollutes indirectly to the 
tenth. If, however, he be a warrior, verily, 0 Spitama Zava- 
thushtra ! this Drukhsh Nasush rushes forth ; if she reaches the 
tenth she pollutes indirectly to the ninth. If, however, he be a 
husbandman, verily, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! this Drukhsh 
Nasush rushes forth ; if she reaches the ninth she pollutes in- 
directly to the eighth. 

29. Moreover, if it be a shepherd’s dog (pasush-haurva), verily, 
&C. [as in ver. 28] ; if she reaches the eighth she pollutes in- 
directly to the seventh. If, however, it be a house-dog (visk^ 
haurva)f verily, &c. [as in ler. 28]; if she reaches the seventh 
she pollutes indirectly to the sixth. 

30. If, however, it be a bloodhound {vohunazga)^ verily, <fec. 
[as in ver. 28]; if she reaches the sixth she pollutes indirectly 
to the fifth. If,, however, it be a young {tauruna) dog, verily, 
&c. [as in ver. 28] ; if she reaches the fifth she pollutes indirectly 
to the fourth. 

31. If, however, it be a mkuruna^ dog, verily, <fcc. [as in 
ver, 28] ; if she reaches the fourth she pollutes indirectly to 

drift of the sentence being that no the judges’ own ; when it shall he the 
offender can be tried or punished for judges’ own it will be allowable to re- 
^an older offence than the one for mit the whole of it,” 
which he has been already condemned. ^ The Pahlavi version misinterprets 
The Pahlavi version adds that is, hdm ndirindm by ^‘in fellowship 
when the Dastur considers ahd de- (and) in contact.” 
plores the sin, and they shall perform ^ What description of dog or animal 
good works ’incomplainingly, it will is meant by this epithet, or any of the 
be allowable for the judge (raiUy ie., three succeeding, is quite uncertain. 
Dastur) to remit one-thii^ of the The Pahlavi version merely tran- 
soul’s sin ; this is declared where the scribes the Avesta words, and owns 
decision is among the judges [as in that the last three are not intelli* 
cases of appeal or joint decisions], not gible. 
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the third. If, however, it be a \j(tzhu dog, verily, &c. [as in 
ver. 28] ; if she reaches the third she pollutes indirectly to the 
second. 

32. If, however, it be an aiwizu dog, verily, <fec. [as in 
ver. 28]; if she reaches the second she pollutes indirectly 
the first. If, however, it* bo a dog, verily, &c, [as in 
ver. 28]; if she reaches the first she pollutes indirectly the 
first. 

33. Creator, <fec. [as in iiL i]. If, however, the dog be a fox 
{urupi\ how many of the creatures of the beneficent spirit does 
the dog which is a fox pollute directly ] how many does it pol- 
lute indirectly 1 ^ 

34. Then said Ahuramazda : This dog, which is a fox, 
does not pollute directly (any) of the creatures of the bene- 
ficent spirit, nor does it pollute indirectly, aiiy other than 
he that smites and kills (it). To him it adheres for ever and 
ever. 

35. Creator, &c. [as in ui. i]. Moreover, if he (who dies) be 
a miscreant, a two-legged unbeliever {drvdo),^ as an unrighteous 
apostate is, bow many of the creatures of the beneficent spirit 
does be pollute directly? how many does he pollute in- 
directly ? 

36. Then said Ahuramazda : Like any toad ® dried up (and) 
over a year dead ; for living, O Spitama Zarathushtra ! a mis- 
creant, a two-legged unbeliever, as an unrighteous apostate is, 
pollutes directly (any) of the creatures of the beneficent spirit ; 
living he pollutes (them) indirectly, 

37. Living it (the toad) spoils the water, living it quenches 
the fire, living it drives the cattle mad, living it strikes the righte- 
ous man a blow depriving of consciousness (and) cutting off life ; 
not so (when) dead. 

38. So, living, 0 Spitaraa Zarathushtra ! a miscreant, a two- 
legged unbeliever, as an unrighteous apostate is, plunders the 

I Ham raithwayiiti means that it ^ Or two-legged, unbelieving 
contaxiiinates or communicates oon- serpent.” 

tagion by direct contact, and paitU * Strictly speaking, vazagha is a 
raStkwayiiti means that it infects or poisonous Ikard. 
spreads infection through an inter- 
mediate person or thing. » 
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righteous man of a profusion ^ of food and clothing and wood and 
carpet ^ and iron ; not so (when) dead. 

39. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. When we bring together, 0 
righteous Ahuramazda ! in the dwellings in this material world, 
the fire and Barsom and cups and Homa and mortar, (and) after- 
wards either a dog or a man of this dwelling shall die, how should 
they act, they who are Mazdayasnians ? 

40. Then said Ahuramazda: Off from these dwellings, O 
Spitama Zarathushtra ! they should carry the fire and Barsom 
and cups and Homa and mortar, off from (them) the dead one. 
They may think of it as the lawful man (that) is both brought 
to the lawful (place) and devoured.® 

41. Creator, <kc. [as in iii. i]. How should these Mazdayas- 
nians bring the fire back again to this dwelling where the man 
had died? 

42. Then said Ahuramazda : Nine nights should they who are 
Mazdayasnians hesitate in winter, but in summer a month long ; 
afterwards these Mazdayasnians may bring the fire back again to 
this dwelling where the man had died. 

43. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. And if these Mazdayasnians 
should bring the fire back again to this dwelling where the man 
had died within the space of the nine nights, (or) within the' 
space of the month long, what is the punishment for this ? 

44. Then said Ahuramazda : One may inflict on the vitiated 
body of such a one two hundred blows with a horse-goad, two 
hundred with a scourge. 

45. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. When in this Mazdayasnian 
dwelling a woman shall go with child for one month, or two 
months, or tliree months, or four months, or five months, or six 
months, or seven months, or eight months, or nine months, or 

iThewordan7iea«A,** of the world/* translated in Pahlavi by sSrth, “re- 
although it would suit the sense well pletion,** which is an approximation 
enough, appears to be a coxTuption to the mcaniog of asarih^ while 
since ^he time of the Pahlavi tran- neither word can be used for “world.** 
•lation. Some MSS. have hanhush, * In Pahlavi namad^ Pers. namad, . 
others hankemh, and the Pahlavi ^ Alluding both to the dead body 
version translates the word by asarih, being taken to the Dakhma to be de- 
“ endlessness *’(sar, “head,” is always voured by birds, and also to the 
applied to the “ end ” in Pahlavi, hUn^ Homa juice, considered as a creature 
“root, origin,** being the “begin- to be consumed by a righteous man 
ning**). In Yas. liii. 4, hanhush is in the consecrated place. 
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ten mouths, and then this 'woman shall be delirered in child- 
birth of something lifeless, how should they act, they who are 
Mazdayasniaus 1 

46-48. Then said Ahuramazda : Where tnere is in this Maz- 
dayasnian dwelling especially the most ground fit for the puri- 
fication ceremony, and tho mobt dry land, <fcc. [as in iii. 

49. There the Mazdayasnians should enclose for her an en- 
closure of this earth. Then for victuals they who are Mazdayas- 
nians shall provide, then for clothes they who are Mazdayasnians 
shall provide. 

50. Creator, <fcc, [as in iii. i]. What food should this woman 
hrst eat? 

51. Then said Ahuramazda: Ashes with bull’s urine, three 
draughts, or else six, or else nine ; these she siiould pour (by 
drinking)^ on the receptacle of the dead within the effusing 
womb, 

52. Then, afterwards, (she may swallow some) of the warm 
milk of mares and cows and sheep and goats, of (the fruits) with 
rind (and) without rind, and cooked meat undiluted, and true 
corn undiluted, and honey undiluted. 

53. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. How long should they hesi- 
tate ? how long does she remain in seclusion, eating meat and 
corn and honey ? 

54. Then said Ahuramazda : Three nights they should hesi- 
tate ; three nights does she remain in seclusion, eating meat and 
corn and honey. Then, moreover, after the three nights she 
should wash over (her) body, freed from clothing, with bull’s 
urine and water, on the nine stones {magka ) ; so 'they should 
purify (her)* 

55. Creator, &c, [as in iii. i]. How long should they hesi- 
tate? how long does she remain in seclusion after the three 
nights, in a separate place, with separate food, with separate 
clothing, apart from the other Mazdayasnians ? 

56. Then said Ahuramazda : Nine nights they should hesi- 
tate ; nine nights does she remain in seclusion after the three 

1 So understood by the Pahlavi rather to outward purification, pre- 
translator and modern ^arsis, but paratory to drinking the milk, than 
the Avesta may perhaps refer here to drinking itself. 
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nights, in s separate place, with separate food, with separate 
clothing, apart from the other Mazdayasnians. Then, moreover, 
after the nine nights she should wash, <fec, [as in ver. 54]. 

57. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i], Are those clothes, set apart 
after purifying (and) washing, for the Zaota, or for the Hfi.van&n, 
or for the Atarevakhsha, or for the Frabaretar, or for the Aber- 
eta, or for the Asn^tar, or for the Raethwishkara, or for the 
Sraosbdvareza,! or for the priest (who is) a man, or for the war- 
rior, or for the husbandman ? 

58. Then said Ahuramazda: Those clothes, set apart after 
purifying (and) washing, are not for the Zaota, &c. [as in ver. 
57, but substituting everywhere ‘‘ not” for “or”].^ 

59. When in this Mazdayasnian dwelling there shall be a men- 
struous woman, or when there is a place marked by defloration 
(and) stained by intercourse, here she remains in it, and a rug 
and mat should cover (her) up, always so that she may frequently 
put out (her) hands together. 

60. For I, (who am) Ahuramazda, allow no defiling of unused 
clothes, not the size of an asperena^ not even so much as the in- 
finitesimal quantity ^ this damsel would defile. 

1 These appear to be names of eight nAn, at the north-west corner ; 3, 
officiating priests in the ceremonies of Atarevakhsha, at the south-west 
ancient times, of whon^ only two are corner ; 4, Frabaretar, at the north- 
now employed, the Zaota, who is the east corner ; 5, Abereta, at the south* 
chief officiating priest, and his assis- east comer ; 6, Asn&tar, on the west 
tant, the Kathwi, who takes the place side ; 7, Kadthwishkara, on the east 
of the remaining seven. These seven wde ; 8, Sraosh&vareza, on the south 
are now considered as spirits who are side. From the word mashyd% “ mor- 
Bummoned by the Zaota when begin- tal, msai,” being put in apposition 
ning to recite Visp. iii. (after finish- with athaurunSi the general term for 
ing Yas. xi. ), and the Kathwi answers ** priest ” which follows the enumera- 
in the name of each as he stands sue- tion of the officiating individuals in 
cessively in their proper places. Ac- the text, it may be suspected that 
cording to a diagram, given in some these latter were not considered as 
MSS., the Zaota’s station being near mortals even at the time this text was 
the northern end of the Arvis-gdh, or written. 

ceremonial space, as he looks south- ^ The meaning is that such clothes 
wards towards the fire he has one of cannot be used by any respectable 
the spiritual priests facing him from person, but only by the very lowest 
beyond the fire, and a line of three of classes. 

them stationed along each side of the ^ What is immeasurably small, an 
Arvi 8 ’’gdh. The stations of the eight indivisible atom ; the word is a-vimdm, 
priests, real and ideal, are as follows : not avirmdm. An asperma is a dir* 
z, Zaota, on the north side ; 2, H&va- Aam. 
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61. And if these Mazdayasnians should cast over the dead one 
an infinitesimal quantity, such as the infinitesimal quantity this 
damsel would defile, none (of them) living shall be righteous, 
none (of them) dead has a share of the best existence (paradise). 

62. He shall have that life of the wicked which is gloomy, 
originating in darkness, and dark. Verily, the wicked, tiroiigli 
their own deeds, through their own tradition, shall depart that 
life for the worst existence (hell). 


4. — Vendidad, Fargard XIX. 10-26, and 40-47. 

ID.^ Zarathushtra recited the Ahuna-vfiirya (formula, thus) : 
As a (heavenly) lord is to be chosen, ,The righteous Zara- 
tliushtra uttered (the hymn) : That I shall . ask Thee, tell it me 
right, O Ahura ! ^ 

II, 12. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda: O Ahuramazda ! 
most munificent spirit, creator of the settlements supplied with 
creatures, righteous one ! (I am) waiting for (what are) to be 
fixed on the roof ^ (as protection) for ® Ahuramazda, for the good 
well-thought (yohuman6), for perfect rectitude (Asha-vahisLta), 
for suitable wealth (Khshathra-vairya), for bountiful devotion 
(Spenta-lrmaiti). How shall I defend them from that Druklish, 
from the evil-doing Angr6-mainyush 1 How shall I exorcise the 
direct pollution, how the indirect pollution, how the corruption 
{namah), from that Mazdayasnian home ? How shall I purify 
the righteous man 1 How shall I bring the righteous woman 
purification ? 


1 For verses 1-9, see pp. 253, 254. 

® See p. 141, note 2. 

* Yas. xliv., seepp. 158-161. 

* This refers to what is mentioned 
in Zai*athushtra's address to Ahura- 
mazda in ver. 4 (see p. 253), which 
would be better^ translated as fol- 
lows: — “Where dost thou keep (any) 
of this {asdnC ?) on this wide, round, 
far-tompassed earth, to be fixed on 
the roof of the dwelling of Pouru- 
shaspa?’* The word paiti-zbarahi 
can only be the locative of paiti- 
zbaranhf equivalent to Sans, prati- 
hvaroi, which would mean “la curving 
towards, a lean-to,** a significant term 
for a roof which is actually used, in 
the latter fonn, in English technical 


language ; and in Sanskrit praii-hvara 
(Rv. vii. 66, 14) is a term for the 
vault of the sky. Darejf/a has been 
mistaken for the river Ddraja men- 
tioned in the Bundahish (pp. 53, 58, 
W.) as having the house of Pouru- 
shaspa on its bank ; but it is evidently 
only a gerund of the verb 
dareZi “to fix.” Some Dasturs 
understand by <i 8 dn 6 (in ver. 4) the 
naugirah, or “ nine-jointed *’ staff 
used by Zarathushtra as a defence 
against the demons ; they also under- 
stand zharahi as the same “ weapon ** 
(comp. Pers. zihar, a “ shield **). 

® Or “Resting-places (are) to be 
fixed on the roof for,** &c« 
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13. Then said Ahuramazda : Do thou invoke, 0 Zarathushtra \ 
the good Mazdayasnian religion. „ Dp thou invoke, 0 Zara- 
thushtra! that the Ameshaspentas may keep guard over the 
seven-regioned earth. Do thou invoke, 0 Zarathushtra I (the 
spirits) of the self-sustained universe, of boundless time, of the 
upper- working air {vayu). Do thoU invoke, O Zarathushtra I 
the mighty wind created by Mazda, (and) the bountiful one 
(Armaiti), the lovely daughter of Ahuramazda. 

14. Do thou invoke, O Zarathushtra ! the Spirit (fravashi) 
of me who am Ahuramazda, that which is the greatest and best 
and most excellent, and strongest and wisest and most beautiful, 
and most pervaded by righteousness, whose soul is the beneficent 
text. Do thou thyself invoke this creation of Ahuramazda, 

15. Zarathushtra proclaimed my word (thus) : I invoke the 
rightful creation, created by Ahuramazda, I invoke Mithra of 
the wide cattle-pastures, the well-armed, with most glorious mis- 
siles (rays), with most victorious missiles. I invoke Srosh the 
righteous, the handsome, holding a sword in both hands against 
the head of the demons. 

1 6. I invoke the beneficent text {mdlhrd spentd) which is very 
glorious. I invoke (the spirits) of the self-sustained universe, 
of boundless time, of the upper- working air. I invoke the 
mighty wind created by Mazda, (and) the bountiful one (Armaiti), 
the lovely daughter of Ahuramazda, I invoke the good Mazda- 
yasnian religion, the Zarathushtrian Provision against the Devas 
(Vendidad). 

17. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda:' O giver of good,i 
Ahuramazda ! with what ceremony shall I reverence, with what 
ceremony shall I propitiate, this creation of Ahuramazda 1 

18. Then said Ahuramazda : Thou shalt go, O Spitama Zara- 
thushtra ! to (one) of the growing trees, a handsome, full-grown, 
strong (one, and) recite this saying : Beverence (to thee) 0 good 
tree, created by Mazda (and) right ] righteousness is the best 
good, &a [as in p. 141, note 2]. 

19. One may carry off the Barsom (twigs) from it, a span 
long, a barley-corn thick. Thou mayst not clip its clipped Bar- 

1 The reading ddt6-vai(ihm is doubt- the Pahlari version by ddddr avd^ 
ful ; it has been altered to ddt6 anhen hdmandet “ Creator, mayst thou be 
in the old MSS., and is rendered in (or may they be) prosperous 1 ” 
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Bom, they should be righteous men (priests who do that). (Oue 
should be) holding (it) in the left hand, reverencing Ahuramazda, 
reverencing the Ameshaspentas, and the golden-hued Horn a, the 
exalted,^ and the handsome (spirits), and the gifts of Vohumano 
(saying to the Barsom) : 0 good one, created by Mazda (and) 
right I (thou art) the best. 

20. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda : Omniscient Ahura- 
mazda ! thou art sleepless, unstupefied, thou who art Ahura- 
mazda I a good-minded man pollutes himself directly, a good- 
minded man pollutes himself indirectly, from a person who is 
stricken by a demon, he pollutes himself directly with a demon ; 
may the good-minded man become purified? 

21. Then said Ahuramazda: Thou shouidtet procure, 0 Zara- 
thushtra I bulPs urine lawfully formed by a young entire bull. 
Thou shouldst bring out the purified things ^ < n the ground 
created by Ahura. The man who is a purifier (priest) should 
score around (it) a surrounding furrow. 

22. He should mutter a hundred praises of righteousness 
(thus) : Kighteousness is the best good, <kc. [as in p. 141, note 2], 
Twice (as often) he should recite aloud the Ahuna-vairya (thus) . 
As a (heavenly) lord is to be chosen, &c. [as in p. 141, note 2]. 
With four washings he should wash with bull’s urine of (that) 
supplied by the bull, twice with water of (that) created by 
Mazda. • 

23. Purified shall they be, the good-minded man; purified 
shall they be, the man (who polluted him). The good-mitided 
man shall draw on (his clothes) with the left arm and the right, 
with the right arm and the left. Then thou shouldst expose the 
good-minded man to the power-formed luminaries, that (some) 
of the stars appointed by destiny may shine upon him, always 
till when his nine nights shall elapse. 

24. Then after the nine nights thou shouldst bring consecrated 
waters {zaothra) to the fire, thou shouldst bring (some) of the 
hard firewoods to the fire, thou shouldst bring (some) of the 
benzoin incense to the fire, (and) the good-minded man should 
have himself fumigated. 

^ Perhaps the gratnmatical irregu- ® Or, perhaps, ‘ ‘ the purifier,*’ if we 
larities would be diminished by taking aupposo the nominative to have been 
this as a verb, and assuming that the lubstituted for the accusative, which 
priest’s speech is addressefi to the is not an unusual irregularity in this 
Homa, and not to the Barsom. fargard. 
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25. Purified shall they be, &c. [as in ver, 23, to] and the left. 
The good-minded man shall exclaim : Reverence to Ahuramazda ! 
reverence to the Ameshaspentas ! reverence to the other righteous 
ones 1 

^6. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda : 0 omniscient Ahura- 
mazda 1 shall I arouse the righteous man? shall I arouse the 
righteous woman ? shall I arouse the frontier of the turbulent 
Deva-worshipping men? (that) they may consume the land 
created by Ahura, (that) they may consume the flowing water, 
the crops of corn, (and) other of its superfluities ? Then said 
Ahuramazda : Thou mayst arouse them, 0 righteous Zara- 
thushtra ! 

27-39. [See the translation in pp. 254-257.] 

40. Srosh the righteous, prayed to (and) invoked, is pleased 
(and) attentive, the handsome, triumphant Srosh, the righteous 1 
Thou shouldst bring consecrated waters {zaoihra) to the fire, thou 
shouldst bring (some) of the hard firewoods to the fire, thou 
shouldst bring (some) of the benzoin incense to the fire. Thou 
shouldst propitiate the fire V^ishta, the smiter '"'of the demon 
Spenjaghra. Thou shouldst bring cooked victuals (and) plenty 
of sweetmeats.^ 

41. Thou shouldst propitiate Srosh the righteous, (that) Srosh 
the righteous may destroy the demons Kunda (stupidity ?), Banga 
(drunkenness, and) Vibanga^ (dead-drunkenness). He attacks 
the frontier of the wizards, the turbulent Deva-worshipping men, 
from the nearest ^ country having the purification ceremony. 
One should persevere in the practice, (and) should cultivate 
sheep’s food (and) food for cattle in the pastures. 

42. I invoke the Kara ^ fish (which is) in the water at the ' 

^ Very probably “ gravy;” the seem to have been amended from the 
idea of sweetness is based upon the Vendidad SAdah. The word 
Pahlavi version, which i» not, how- which occurs in the MSS. before 
ever, altogether unambiguous. nazdishtdd, belongs to the Pahlavi 

* The Pahlavi version explains version of the preceding clause. 
vthanga as “drunk without wine,” * The chief of the water creatures, 
or inherently drunk ; must be used Ten of these fish, according to the^ 
here as an intensive prefix. Bundahish, are constantly employed 

^ From this point to the name in guarding ihxe Horn treet iu the 
Angrd-mainyush in ver. 44, both text midst of the sea Voururkasha, from 
and Pahlavi translation are omitted the assaults of a poisonous lizard 
in all MSS. of the Vendidad with sent by Angrd-mainyush to injure 
Pahlavi, except one or two which it. 
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bottom of deep lakes. I invoke the primeval self sustained 
boundary, most resisting the creatures of the two spirits. I 
invoke the seven illustrious in fame, they are aged men, sons, 
(and) descendants. 

43. Ho shouted (and) countershouted, he considered (and) re- 
considered, (did) the deadly Angr6-inainyush,i the demon of 
demons, (with) Indra^ the demon, Saurva^ the demon, K^on- 
liaithya^ the demon, Tauru, Zairicha,® A^shma^ the impetuous 
rusher, Akatasha the demon [(Pizand) he causes frost produced 
by the demons, deadly decay, (and) old age ill-treating the 
fathers], Bditi^ the demon, Driwi® the demon, Daiwi^ the 
demou, Kasvi^ the demon, Paitisha the demon, the most de- 
moniacal demon of the demons.*^ 

44. Thus shouted he who is the evil-causing Angr6- 
niainyush,® the deadly: Why do the demons, the turbulent 
evil-originators, assemble in an assembly on the summit of 
Areziiral^ 

45. The d^jons rushed, they shouted, the turbulent evil- 
originators j tne demons howled, they shouted, the turbulent 
evil-originators ; the demons displayed an evil eye, the turbulent 
evil-originators : We must assemble in our assembly on the sum- 
mit of Arezdra. 

46. Born, indeed, is he who is the righteous Zarathushtra, at 
the dwelling of Pourushaspa. How shall we procure his death ? 
he is the sniiter of the demons, he is the opponent of the demons, 
he is the destroyer of destruction (or fiilsehood) j downcast is 


1 This appears to be a fragment of 
an old hymn in octosyllabic metre, 
^vlhch, with some irregularities, can 
be traced through the greater part 
-of verses 43-45; it begins as fol- 
lows : — 

Fradavata tidavata 
Framanyata vimanyata 
A^r 6 mavnymh pouru-mahrkd. 

• 

* See pp, 272 and 308. 

^ 9 The demons of dis^e and decay, 
compare Sans, tura = dtura^ “dis- 
eased,** and Jaras, “decay.** (See 
Darmesteter's HaurvatM et Amore- 
tit, pp.33, 34.) ' 

* The demon of Anger or Wrath 


(khashm in Persian). This Ahhm 6 
da^v 6 appe.ars to be the Asmodcus 
of the Apocryphal book of Tobit 
iii. 8. 

® Compare Sans, hlvdta and the ver- 
nacular hhdt, the general name for 
goblins or evil spirits in India. 

® These three demons are respec- 
tively Poverty, Deceit, and Dwarfish- 
ness ; see Vend. ii. 29, p. 234. 

^ The word datv 6 is taken as the 
last of this verse, and not as the first 
of the next one. 

8 Here ends the omitted passags 
mentioned in p. 336, note 3. 

9 The mountain said to be situated 
at the gate of hell. 


Y 
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the Deva-worshipper, (with) the impurity {nasush) produced by 
the demons, lying, (and) falsehood. 

47. The demons shouted, they nished, the turbulent evil- 
originators, to the bottom of the world of darkness which is the 
raging hell. 

41 

IL — Translations prom the Pahlavi Versions. 

Excepting the first fargard of the Vendidad, these translations 
were written by the author in English. In revising them use 
has been made of collations of Spiegel’s edition of the texts 
with Dastur Jamaspji’s old MS. of the Pahlavi Yasna (see p. 96), 
with the London and Teheran MSS. of the Pahlavi Vendidad 
(see p. 95), and with Dastur Hoshangji’s unpublished edition of 
the same. 

The Pahlavi versions of the Avesta throw but little light upon 
the obscure passages in the original text, which are generally 
rendered by a slavishly literal translation, or even transliteration, 
with some faint attempt at explanation, more or less unfortunate 
in its result. The chief value of these versions consists in the 
longer commentaries whicii are often interpolated, especially in 
the Vendidad. They also indicate how the original Avesta was 
understood in the later Sasanian times, ^ and how it is under- 
stood by the present Dasturs, who rely almost entirely upon the 
Pahlavi version. 


I. — Pahlavi Yasna XXVIIL 


Happy was the thought, happy the word, and happy the deed, 
of the righteous Zarathushtra. [On account of proper thought 
and word and deed he was estimable in virtue.] ^ The Amesh- 
aspends held forth the G 4 thas, [that is, they were kept forth in’ 
the world by them]. Devotion to you, O righteous Gathas ! 

I. (a) I beg the reward of him who is Afiharmazd himself, 
through devotion, when I make intercession (with) God (for) the 


I To which the last thorough rc- 
vision of the Pahlavi texts may pro- 
bably be referred, whatever date we 
may assume for their original compo- 
sition. 

^ Explanations interpolated by the 


Pahlavi translators are enclosed in 
brackets, to distinguish them from 
the words inserted by the present 
translator, which are given in pareu« 
theses. 
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good; tiplifting the hand (and) the mind also with its own joy. 
(6) In spirituality Aiiharmazd is first, in the G^tha-lore ^ is the 
increase of righteousness which (should) be in every action, [that 
is, actions are all to be performed through the G^tha-lore], (c) 
In that which is His wisdom, in the original wisdom, is the 
satisfaction of Gdshfirfin,^ [that is, the care of cattle is to be 
undertaken with judgment], 

2. (a) When I shall attain unto you,® O Aiiharmazd ! through 
good thought (Vohuman), [that is, perfect in rectitude I shall 
have come unto your own possession] ; (6) give ye to me in both 
lives, (that) which is material and (that) which is spiritual, the 
happiness which is here (in this world) and that also which is 
there (in the other world), (c) Prosperity is owing to the assist- 
ance of righteousness, [that is, you give me through rectitude 
the abundance^ which you give to that gladdener], and it ir. 
necessary to cause glory through joy. 

3. (a) When I shall be your own, 0 Ashavahisht (and) 
Vohuman, who is first 1 [that is, I shall remain in your posses- 
sion] \ (6) and I shall be also Auharmazd^s own, through whose 
unweakened acquisition is their dominion, [that is, his sovereignty 
over the Ameshaspends is strict] ; (c) and of her also who is the 
giver of increase, Spendarmad, I shall be her own, she comes to 
me with joy through calling ; when I shall call unto you, come 
on towards me with joy. 

4. (a) Whoever gives (his) soul into paradise {garddmdnd, it 
is) through the assistance of good thought (Vohuman), [that is, 
every one who gives has given it through the assistance of Vohu- 
man]. (2») And his respect for the doers of deeds who do for 
him what is proper, is evidenced by that of Afiharmazd and the 
religion of Afiharmazd, (c) As long as I am a supplicant and 
wealthy, so long I have learned ® the requirements of righteous- 
ness, duty and good works. 

5. (a) 0 Ashavahisht ! When do I see thee through the in- 

• 

1 Or “ psalmody ” or “ hymnology ” G&thas ; *‘y®” or “you” always refers 

but gdsdnikth can hardly mean G4tha- to the whole celestial council of the 
chanting here* Ameshaspends, including AUhar- 

2 The Fazand term for geuth urvd^ mazd. 

“ the soul of the ox or earth,” < Beading padtkhvth^Vhau padiqt^ 

* Observe that “ you** and “ thou** see Mainy6-i-khard ii. 2 , xlix. 6. 
are not used indiscriminately^ the * Or “taught/* or “am taught.” 
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Rtruction of good thought (Vohuman)? this I (would) know, 
[that is, I see thee at the time when every one is intelligent 
through rectitude, when will it be ?] (&) When do I see also 

the place of Atiharmazd, who is a seeker of worth I that place 
is known through Srosh, [that is, when they have a Dastur he 
ought to know what happiness is from that place], (c) That is 
the greatest text ; he whose understanding is confounded by its 
belief and maintenance, he also whose understanding is con- 
founded by the tongue, for him this one thing is excellent, when 
they shall form a priestly assembly (ah'patistdn\ 

6 . (a) Grant the coming of good thought (Vohuman) to the 

body of others (and) the giving of long life to me, O Ashava- 
kisht ! [that is, may he not grant that thing which, in the future 
existence, they would require again to destroy] ! {h) Through 

the true word he has shown thee, O Ahharmazd ! to Zarathsht ; 
it is owing to him who is Thy powerful Visht^sp that I am Thy 
delight, [that is, I am carrying Thee forth in goodness to the 
rulers], (c) And my people {mantJcdn) also, O Auharmazd I my 
disciples, are also carrying Thee forth in goodness. The distress 
of the distressers is when they shall thus take injury, [that is, the 
distress owing to them becomes inoperative], 

7 . (a) Grant me, O Ashavahisht ! the reverence which is in 

plenteousness of good thought (Vohuman), [that is, may he so 
grant me reverence which, in the future existence, they shall not 
require again to destroy] ! ( 6 ) And do thou grant me, O Spend- 

armad ! that which is to be requested from Visht^sp, the mobad- 
ship of the mobads (the high-priesthood) ; and my people also, 
my disciples, grant them the mpbadship of the mobads. (c) And 
grant me a sovereign praiser, O Ahharmazd ! Vishtasp who when 
tliey chant this your text, [that is, they shall speak your tradi- 
tion [diny], furnishes the arrangements so that they may make 
(it) continuous (they may propagate it). 

8 . (a) When thy excellence and thy religion, which is the 
best of other things, are in the best righteousness (Ashavahisht), 
let me enjoy it ^ ’ through rectitude, (p) Let me obtain by 
prayer, 0 Ahharmazd 1 the man who is Frash 6 shtar, [that is, 
give up Frash 6 shtar into my discipleship] ; give Frash 6 shtar my 
people also ia his discipleship, (c) To them also then be liberal 

^ Beading ghal ham-d6Mni^ 
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as long as all are in good thouglit (Yohuman), [that is, ever 
cause thereby the happiness of Frasli6shtar and the disciples of 
Frash6shtar till the future existence]. 

9. (a) Because of not coming to you, O Adharmazd ! I may 
not do this, [that is, I shall not come to you] ; and Ashavahisbt 
too I trouble not about happiness, I ask not even a single happi- 
ness which Ashavahisbt deems undesirable. (f>) Yohuinan also, 
the excellent, I trouble not him, who is he who gives you this 
your infinitude, the praisers, [that is, he will bring Hiish^dar, 
HfisbMar-mah, and Sdshans to your conference] (c) You are 
propitious through the prayer of a beneficial sovereignty, [tliat 
is, you will be pleased with a beneficial sovereignty, and will 
give]. 

10. (a) When thus I shall be acquainted with ^ righteousness, 
and that also which is the gift of good thought (Yohuman), [th'iit 
is, I shall have become fully acquainted with truth and recti- 
tude], {h) which is proper, 0 Auharmazd ! may ye fulfil my 
desire with them 1 [that is, cause my happiness thereby], (c) 
When thus, by what is useless to you, food and clothing are 
obtainable,^ by that chanting, when it is not useful in your 
worship, let him obtain food and clothing. 

1 1. (a) When I shall guard righteousness by observance, and 
good thought (Yohuman) also unto everlasting, [that is, I shall 
cause the protection of truth and rectitude], (6) teach Thou forth 
to me what is Afiharmazd, that is Thyself, in words, (c) Spirit- 
uality is the G^thadore which is declared from this by Thy 
mouth, and till it is declared by that Thou wilt speak . by Thy 
mouth, which was the first in the world, [that is, He who was 
first, His law became the Githa-lore]. 

2. — Fahlavi Yasna XXIX, 

I. {a) To you, O Ameshaspends I Goshfinln complained, 
[some say ^ the lord Bull spoke towards the direction of Adhar- 
inazd],^ thus : To whom am I allotted as to feeding (and) keep- 

^ I^eading dkdt hdmandni, the Fahlavi version is literally ; 

3 Beading vindinidoLki ** canted to ** there is (one) who thus says.** 
obtain.** ^ The oldest reading is kkMdVgd^ 

^ This frequent phnlse for intro- gHift val AUkarmaad fdno. 
duciug alternative interpretations in 
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iiig ? For whom am I formed 1 [that is, for whom am I created ?] 
(6) This is he I (have) : Wrath who smites me with anger and is 
oppressive, [that is, he harasses me utterly], who is torturing, 
[that is, my immoderate beating disfigures me perpetually], and 
also a tearer away, [that is, he accomplishes the destruction of 
my life],^ and a plunderer too, [tha^ is, he utterly robs me]. 
{c) There is no well-wisher {vdsntddr) for me besides you, [that 
is, I know not any one from whom my welfare «o (proceeds) as 
from you], so let one prepare for me what is good pasture. 

2. (a) So he who is the former of cattle, Aiiharmazd, asked 

thus : 0 Ashavahisht ! who is the master of thy cattle ] [that is, 
how is thy opinion of this as to who is the master of cattle ?] 
(b) Who is given this authority to feed (and) to keep ? who is it 
gives them pasture, and is also diligently promoting the cattle 
creation? [that is, gives it pasture, and thereby indicates its 
one cattle-guardian who will increase cattle], (c) What is that 
lordship with goodness which, when they provide no nourish- 
ment, feeds it with authority ? Who gives this reply to the non- 
Iranian 2 devastation of wicked Wrath, that they may make him 
stupefied ? ' 

3. (a) To him who (has) the guardianship of the bodies of 
cattle Ashavahisht spoke the reply : (He is) not without distress, 
for (he is) in distress, [that is, they shall effect his punishment]. 
(b) They are not aware of the peace of Rashn the just, and may 
they not know what (and) how much punishment they shall in- 
flict upon the soul of a wicked one I (c) Of beings he is the 
more powerful, [that is, the strength of him is that which is 
more effectual], who comes into action on calling to him, [that 
is, when they call him thus ; Perform duties and good works ! he 
does (them)]. 

4. (a) Aflharmazd is a computer of words, that he may form 
an acfcount as to the sin and good works (6) which were done by 
them, demons and men, both formerly and also what they prac- 
tise hereafter, (c) He is the deciding Lord, [that is, he deter- 
mines action and law], so we are as is His will, [that is, even 
(what) is wanted by us is what He (wants)]. 

^ This is the sin of which also the sin of spoiling good clothes of 

is defined in modern times as that of food, 
selling men or cattle, whether stolen * Or “unmanly.” 
or one’s own property, into misery ; 
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5 . (a) So (rather) than you, 0 Ameshaspends ! I diligently 

reverence, with uplifted soul (and) mental uplifting of hands, 
Him (who is) Afiharmazd, [that is, I reverence one thing more 
than the Ameshaspends, I reverence the things of AHhamiazd 
more, and I do (them)] \ ^ ( 6 ) that my scul may be with the bull 
Az, [that is, may I give my soul a reward ^ ], (and) nuy I con- 
sult him who is AHharniazd (about) that which is in doubt ! [that 
is, (about) that of which I may bu doubtful may it be possible 
for me to inquire of Adbarmazd] ! (c) For the upright liver is 

no utter ruin, [that is, whoever lives with uprightness, in his 
soul is no ruin], nor for the increaser,^ [that is, for the increaser 
who possesses anything through rectitude it is not so as (afore- 
said], except him who is wicked, for to the wicked one it hap- 
pens. 

6 . (a) Thus with his mouth said Auharmazd intelligently : 
Destructioa is to be avoided, [that is, wisely was it said by him 
that there is a remedy for the mischief from the evil spirit]. 
(&) No such lordship is to be admitted, [that is, in that place it 
is not possible to effect a remedy because they do not even con- 
sider the Lord as lord], no mastership whatsoever, for the sake 
of righteousness, is to be given, [that is, a Dastiir even, such as 
it is necessary to introduce, they do not possess], (c) So for 
him who is an increaser, who is a tiller, thou art destined and 
art formed, [that is, for him who is diligent (and) moderate thou 
art given]. 

7 . (a) That which is copiousness in the text Auharraazd 
(gives) to that worker who is in friendliness with righteousness, 
[that is, they give the reward revealed by the text to him who 
shall perform duties and good works], {b) AHharmazd makes 
the cattle grow, [that is, he will increase them], for the eaters, 
that one may eat in moderation ; that which is plentiful AHhar- 
mazd taught (one to eat) by the lapful and armful.^ (c) Who 
is this good thought (Vohuman) of thine 1 [that is, this one who 
Jeads to thee], who gives the reciters (and) priests a mouth with 
all the Avesta and Zand ? 

1 This explanatory clause appears which resembles a Pahlavi word for 
to he in great confusion in all MSS. **goat.*’ 

* As the Persian muzd is both “a * Or “cultivator.” 
reward ** and “ a he-goatj” this may ^ Literally : “ by the bosom size 
possibly be an attempt to explain Az, and arm size.” 
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S. (a) *Piis ,iny^ gift lie obtained, [that is, that (which is) so, 
this one obtained], to that teaching of ours this one is he who was 
listening : (&) Zaratisht the Spitaman, for him is our will of 
A&harmazd and righteousness also, [that is, a desire for complete 
duty and good works], (c) He chanted also a counterspel],^ 
[that is, he uttered a remedy for the destroyer (driHJ) in the 
world], through which saying one gives unto him a good place, 
[that is, on account of the excellence of the saying he utters 
they give him there, in heaven, a good place which is excel- 
lent], 

9 . (a) So too Gdshhriln complained thus : It is owing to the 
non-applicant I am powerless, O Zarathsht ! unseemly thinking 
(comes) through what is illiberal giving, when they will not 
bestow on it copiously, ( 6 ) owing to the insufficiency of the 
words even of those men, when the religion is not fully current, 
whose desire is a demand for our ® sovereignty, [that is, owing 
to them a mobadship of the mobads is necessary for me], (c) 
How does that gift ever exist? [that is, does that time ever 
come ?] when it is given to him through the aid of powerful sup- 
plication, to him who is Zaraidsht. 

10 . (a) And ye give assistance to them, 0 AAharmazd, and 
Ashavahisht, and Khshatv^r ! that Zaratusht and the disciples 
uf Zarathsht may thereby practise virtue, ( 6 ) So also Vohuman, 
the good mind which gives him a place of pleasant dwelling 
there (in the other world) and likewise joy. (c) I too am he, 
O Ahharmazd ! that Zaratusht, by him something is first to be 
obtained from Thee, [that is, his virtue is first from Thee], 

11. (a) Where is the gift, 0 Ashavahisht, and Vohuman, and 

Khshatv^r ! which thus ye send to me, the speech of Zaratfisht 1 
[that is, (in) what place remains that reward ?] (b) Ye reward 

me much, O Afiharmazd ! by this arch-Magianship, [that is, they 
would effect my reward by this pure goodness],^ (c) 0 Afihar- 
mazd ! now our desire is (that) what is liberality towards us 
(shall be) from you ; now when I know more of your wondrous- 
ness, benefits from you are more desired by me ; [some said that 

^ The word “my” is accidentally * The mat’-magih or arch-Magian- 
omitted in the old MSS. ship is here explained as “ pure good- 

® Literally : “a remedy-making.” ness,” and in the Farhaug-i 0!m-kha- 

^ So apparently in Dastur Jam- dhk (p. 25) magha is also explained 
aspji’sMA hy avSjak, *^gxLrQ,^* 
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now when the religion (has) become quite current, I and the dis* 
ciples (have) a desire for benefits and reward from Thee]. 

3. — Pahlavi Yasna XXX^ 

1. (a) So both those sayings r:re to be desired, which are the 
Avesta and Zand given by Afiharmazd, (by) whomsoever is in- 
telligent, [that is, the priestly studies are to be performed ^ by 
him (who is) wise]. (6) Which (sayings) are the praise of 
Afiharraazd and the reverence of good thought. (Vohuinan) re- 
vealed by those which are the Avesta and Zand, (c) Whoever 
is a virtuous thinker through righteousness, even h'^, who thinks 
of virtuous things, his good work is as gr^at as a religious cere- 
monial (yazishn)y (he it is) whose happiness (consists) in looking 
into their light, ^ [that is, when they see their Sj^iritual worship 
it becomes their joy], 

2. (a) The listening to what is heard by the ears, [that is, the 
ear listened to it (and) became glad], they will call the extension 
of the best, [that is, his performance of priestly study], and 
whatever is not affording him vision (becomes) what is light 
through the mind, [that is, the light of the priests is dark to 
him], (6) Desires are to be discriminated by us who are men 
(and) women, for our own selves, [that is, proper things are to 
be discriminated from those which are improper, and those which 
are improper are not ® to be accomplished by us], (c) As, be- 
sides, in that great performance through the consummation in 
the future existence they announce a reward for what is our 
teaching, [that is, on account of our teaching proper things they 
will provide a reward], 

3. (a) So both those spirits, Afiharmazd and the Evil one, 
first proclaimed themselves (as) those who are a pair, [that is, 
they declared themselves (as) sin and good works], (h) Of 
what is good, and also of what is bad^ of the thought, speech, 
and deed of both, one thinks, speaks, and does that which is 
gbod, and one that which is badi^ (c) From them choose ye 

1 Or perhaps priestly assembly i)lication of the pronouns in many 

is to be formed.** places. 

2 Or possibly “into the light of the * This negative is omitted by mis- 
Yazads (angels).** There is consider- take in most MSS. 

able doubt about the proper ap- ♦Literally “worse’* or “very bad,** 
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out rightly him who is wise in good, Aiiharmazd, not him who 
is wise in evil, the Evil spirit. 

4 . (a) So also both those spirits have approached together to 
that which ’was the first creation, [that is, both spirits have come 
to Gayomard]. ( 6 ) Whatever is in life is through this purpose 
of Afiharmazd, that is : So that I may keep it alive ; and what- 
ever is in lifelessiiess is through this purpose of the Evil spirit, 
that is : So that I may utterly destroy it ; whatever is thus, is 
so until the last in the world, so that it may occur even to men 
of another (race), (c) The utter depravity of the wicked^ and 
the devastation owing to Ahriman and the wicked are fully seen, 
and so is the righteous perfect thoughtfulness which accompanies 
Afihannazd everlastingly. 

5 . (a) Of the two spirits that (one) is liked, by him who is 
wicked, who is the evil-doing Ahriman, he who was desirous of 
evil-doing. ( 6 ) Eighteousness likes the spirit of righteousness, 
the fostering Afiharmazd \ by whom 2 also the hard-pot-covered ® 
sky likewise is completed around the earth through this purpose, 
that is, so that righteousness may become current, (c) Whoever 
also satisfies Afiharmazd, 'aiid his desire is that of Afiharmazd, 
is for Afiharmazd through public action, [that is, he should come 
to Afiharmazd with that desire and action]. 

6 . (a) They who are demons do not allow (one) to discrimi- 
nate rightly in any ’v^'ay, [that is, the demons would not do any- 
thing proper], even (one) whom they deceived ; they whom the 
demons have deceived can form no right desire. ( 6 ) For inquiry 
they have come on, [that is, there is a consultation of them with 
the demons], (they) by whom the worse in thought is liked, 
(c) So they (the demons) have run in together with Wrath, and 
the lives of men are weakened by them, [that is, with Wrath 
they disfigure men]. 

^ Of course “the wicked ” include This epithet is evidently based upon 
all unbelievers in Zoroastrianism as a rather eccentric etymology of the 
well as the mere transgressors. Avesta word khraozhdiahtefig, which 

^ As the Avesta word is yS it is the Pahlavi translator divides into 
probable that amatf “when,” ought three parts, namely, khraozht which 
to be “whom,” the substitution he represents by aakht, *‘hard;” 
of one of these words for the other diah by dip, “a pot” and te%g by 
being a common blunder of tran- nihdfty ** covered ; ” reminding one of 
scribers. some European attempts at etymolo- 

* Or perhaps “hard-shell-covered.” gislng the name of Zarathushtin. 
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7. (cf) To him 1 comes Kishatv^r, and Vohuman and Asha- 
' vabisht also come up to him, to work. (&) And so Spendarinad 

gives him a powerful body without lethargy, [that is, whilst it 
is his he is not stupefied], (c) They are thine, [that is, they 
cojne thus to that person], whose coming is such as the first 
creation, [that is, his desire and action are those of <^ayomard]. 

8. {(£) So also hatred comes into the creation, in the future 

existence, to those haters and sinners, [that is, they shall execute 
their punishment]. ( J) So, O Afiharmazd I whoever is for thy 
sovereignty Vohuman will give him the reward, (c) Through 
their teaching of Afiharmazd, in the religion of Afiharmazd, when 
.(given) to him who (has) righteousness, [that is, he is instructed 
in proper things], the destroyer is given into his hand, and the 
mischief of infidelity. 

9. (a) So also we who are thine, [that is, we are thine own], 
by us this perpetuation {frashahard) is to be made in the world. 
(h) Also the whole congregation of Afiharmazd and likewise the 
bringing of Ashavahisht, [that is, an assembly about the future 
existence is always to be formed by them], (c) Whosover 
thought is endless, [that is, thought in priestly authority (dastd- 
barth) is the life (or guardian angel) which he possesses], his 
knowledge is there (in the other world), [that is, he will know 
the end of things through rectitude], in (his) place. 

10. (a) So in the creation in the future existence he who is a 
destroyer, the evil spirit, is in discomfiture, when his things shall 
stand still for weakness, and (his) army is shattered, (h) So 
they swiftly spring to seize the reward, that which is in the 
good dwelling of Vohuman, when they have continued in recti- 
tude. (c) To Afiharmazd and Ashavahisht too they spring who 
establish what is good renown, [that is, that person goes to seize 
the reward who is well-famed]. 

11. (a) Both those benedictions are to be taught which 
Afiharmazd gave to men, (6) and whose heedless ^ teaching is 

• 

1 The other, who prefers righteoas- which runs as follows : mUnich qin 

ness. dmUkhtiihno zak mindavamt kc. , with 

2 This is merely a guess. The text ahinh written over gin either as a 
in the Copenhagen MS. (as published gloss or as an addition to that doubt- 
by Spiegel) is here unintelli^ble, and ful word. Xt is possible that instead 
the obscurity is only partially re- of F&zand qin we should read the 
moved by Dastur Jamaspji s MS., similarly written Fahlavi avin, uu- 
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the thing that should not be during my celebration of worship ; 
whose lasting injury also (arises) from such celebration by the 
wicked, (c) And (they are) also an advantage of the righteous, 
[that is, as it is necessary to perform (them) so afterwards they 
are beneficial], when that advantage (has) become complete. 


4. — Palilavi Yusna XXXL 

1. (a) Both those benedictions which I recite unto you, the 
Avesta and Zand,^ we teach him who is no hearer of the infidel, ^ 
by speaking ; in a doubtful matter {varhdmandtK) he is to be 
told three times, and one time when (one) knows without doubt 
(aivar) that he leams. (b) They who, by benediction ^ of the 
destroyer of righteousness, utterly devastate the world, when 
they maintain the destroyer by benediction, (c) then even they 
may be excellent when they shall be causing progress in what is 
Afiharmazd^s, [that is, of even those infidels this one thing may 
be excellent, when they shall make current the religion of 
Afiharmazd], 

2. (a) Whoever does 'not believe through observation is in 
what is to him no doubtfulness when he is not even doubtfuj ot 
God in anything, [that is, assertion* about existence is good 
when they exhibit it by an estimate of the world], (b) So ail 
come to you, [that is, every one will come into your possession], 
when thus they become aware of the mastership of Afiharmazd, 
[that is, they shall know the miraculousness of Afiharrnazd]. 
(c) From Afiharmazd, froni them (the Ameshaspends) it is to 
come when I live with the aid of righteousness ; from the 
Ameshaspends is this benefit for me, from Afiharmazd, when I 
live on with the duties and good works which are mine. 

seeing, heedless,’* which suits the MSS. it ought to be translated we 
sense very well ; the Pftzand gloss teach him who is no hearer, the in- 
akinh must then be read awina^ fidel,” &c. 

which would he very similar in form, * Referring probably to the in(tan* 
and would confirm the meaning tations of sorcerers. 

** heedless ” here adopted. * Dastur Jamaspji’s MS. has ^ 

^ It is not certain from his language ycunshnih, ** irreverence, non • wor< 
that the Pahlavi translator did not ship,” instead of niktziahnih. |t 
mean the Avesta and Zand of both cannot be said that this explanatory 
benedictions. clause throws much light on the 

^ As the sentence stands in the old subject. 
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3. (o) Wbat 1 the fire and Asbavabislit gave by spirituality, 
and was explained by Thee \o the dispntants, (was) understand- 
ing, [that is, the purified and the defiled were made known by 
Thee], (b) And by Thee, who gave a desire of benediction to 
the interpreters of numbers (arithmancists), was given the rite 
of ordeal { 7 tirang i var) ; tellr it to us intelligibly, 0 Afiharraazd 1 
wdsely, that rite of ordeal, (c) Through Thy tongue, in (tny) 
mouth all kinds of living creatures believe, and afterwards it is 
said of it. that I speak. 

4. (a) When in the creation in the future existence I shall be 
an invoker of Ashavahisht and Afiharmazd also, [that is, let me 
have such a virtue that it may be possible for me to invoke 
Adharmazd and Ashavahisht] ; (b) and I shall be an invoker of 
her also who is the submissive Spendannad, I pray for excellence, 
the gift of good thought (Vohum.an). (c) (May) the authority of 
my people ulso, my disciples, be from him who is powerful, 
[that is, give them sovereignty from Soslidns], through whose 
bravery, [that is, through his own resources he is able to do it], 
the destroyer (dr'dj) is beaten, [that is, I know this, that at that 
time it is possible to make the destroyer confounded]. 

5. (a) Speak decided to me, speak clear, where is that reward 1 
how ought one to make (it) one’s own ? which (comes) to me 
through righteousness when duty and good works are 2>erformed 
by me, the good gift, [that is, the giving of that good reward to 
me], {b) Grant me the gift of understanding through good 
thought (Vobuman), [that is, talk vdsdom through excellence], 
which is mine through the good judgment (kH-vdHh) which is 
his, [that is, through the excellence of that wisdom it is possible 
fur me to give a reply of good judgment], (c) Afiharmazd 
speaks that also which does not exist by means of that which 
exists, [that is, by means of the Gdtha-lore which exists he says 
where it does not exist]. 

6. (a) He is the best who would speak intelligently to me 
(wjiat is) manifest and clear, [that is, the priest is better than 
the disciple], (b) the text which is all-progressive, [that is, all 
creatures by way of the text come back into the possession of 
Auharmazd], which when they preserve it with righteousness is 
working well, (and) on^*s immortal progress arises therefrom in 

^ Assuming that amat has been substituted for see p. 346, note a. 
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the fifty-seven years.^ (c) The dominion of A^harmazd is so long 
as good thought (Vohuman) grows in one, [that is, his sove- 
reignty in the body of a man is so long as good thought (Vohu- 
man) is a guest in Lis body]. 

7. (a) His promise came first who mingled His glory with the 
light, who is the Afiharmazd who did this, [that is, the goodness 
which is His here (in this world) is with Him there (in the other 
world) ; this thing has happened to Him so that his G4tha-lore 
may return to Him]. (6) His are the creatures, [that is, the 
proper creatures are His own], who possesses righteousness 
through wisdom and perfect thinking, [that is, he considers with 
uprightness and propriety], (c) Both those (creations) Afihar- 
niazd causes to grow through spirituality, [that is, he will 
increase spiritual and worldly things], (He) who is also now the 
Lord for ever. 2 

8. (a) Thus I thought, O Adharmazd ! regarding Thee, that 
Vohuman might be the first among Thy offspring, and when I 
saw Vohuman I thought thus, that (he) was Thy child. (6) Art 
Thou Vohuman’s father 1 Thou art the father of Vohuman 
when thou art taken in ’altogether by my whole eyesight, [that 
is. Thou art seen by both my eyes], so I thought that Thou art 
the father of Vohuman. (c) Manifest are the creatures of right- 
eousness, (and) clear, [that is. Thy proper creatures are created] ; 
through deeds in the world Thou art Lord, [that is, they^&hall 
form an account with sin and good works]. 

9. (a) Thine is Spendarmad, [that is, Thine own], with Thee 
is that which is the fashioner of cattle, wisdom. (6) Through 
spirituality, O Afiharmazd ! a path is given to her by Thee, [that 
is, the path of that place (the other world) is given to her by 
Thee], (c) Whoever is in activity comes, [that is, his duty and 
good works are performed], whoever is no worker is not allowed 
by Thee. 

10. (a) So both the origin and produce are assigned by Thee 
to that (one) of those men who is a worker (and) acquirer^,of 
wealth, 3 [that is, the source and produce of cattle are given by 

^ In the Bundahish (p. 72lit isalso ^Beading man kevanieh hamdt 
stated In fifty-aeven years Soah&ns khOidt. 

(ai^d his companions) prepare aU the ® The terms iised seem to imply 
dead ; nil men arise, both (those) 'who ** an agriculturist and cattle-breeder. ** 
are righteous and (those) who are 
wicked.” 
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Thee to him who is diligent (and) moderate], (b) The lord is 
righteous whose wealth ^ (comes) through good thought (Vohu- 
man), [that is, they should exercise the ownership of cattle with 
propriety], (c) Adharmazd does not allot to him who is an 
idler, the infidel who is any hypocrite ii: the sacred recitation^. 
In the good religion it is asserted that even as much re- 
ward as they give to the hypocrite they do not give to the 
infidel. 2 

11. (a) When for us, 0 Afiharmazd ! the world was first 
formed by Thee, and religion, (they were) given by Thee through 
this wisdom of Thy mind, (b) When life was given by Thee 
to the possessors of bodies, [that is, life was given by Thee to 
the body of Gayomard], it, too, was g'ven through this wisdom 
of Thy mind, (c) When work (and) instruction were given by 
I’hee, [that is, work (and) proper instruction were given by 
Thee], (they), too, were given through this wisdom of Thy mind. 
And when (there is one) whose desire is for that place (the other 
world), by Thee bis desire was granted, [that is, that which he 
requires when he shall come to that place, this which Is so 
required by him is given by Thee, in that way he will come to 
that place], it, too, was granted through this wisdom of Thy 
mind. 

12. (a) There the voices are high, that of the teller of lies, 
the Evil spirit, and that of the teller of truth, Afiharmazd, 
(h) that of the intellectual Afibarmazd'aiid that of the unintel- 
lectual Evil spirit, in the solicitation for the heart and mind of 
Zaratfisht, [that is, while we shall solicit them®], (c) who, 
through complete mindfulness as to what the spirit communi- 
cated by the religion of the spirit, (has) his abode there (in the 


1 That is, wealth in cattle. 

* This appears to refer to a passage 
in the Spend Nask, which the ShA- 
yast-lA-shAyast quotes thus: “Asia 
the Spend Nask it was shown to Zara- 
tilsht, concerning a man, that the 
tfliole body was in torment and one 
foot was outside. ZaratfUsht asked 
Ailharmazd about the matter. Afl- 
harmazd said that he was a man 
Davftns by name ; he was ruler over 
th.irty*three provinces, and he never 
practised any good work, except one 


time when he convoyed fodder to 
cattle with that one foot.” In the 
Arda-Vlr^f-namak (ch. xxxii.) a simi- 
lar tale is told of “a lazy man whom 
they called Davfin6s,” whose right 
foot is treated with the same excep- 
tional mercy, which is not granted to 
the infidel or apostate in ch. xlvii. 
There seems little doubt that this 
Dav&ns is a representation of the 
davds translated “ hypocrite ” in the 
text. 

3 Literally “it»’ or “him.** 
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other world), [whoever shall quite mindfully perform priestly 
studies,^ his place is there (in the ot^r world)]. 

13. (a) Whoever converses with what is public must perform 
public good works, O Auharmazd ! whoever converses with what 
is secret sin may commit much secret sin. (6) Whoever in 
what is a small quarrel tries {aUzmdyM) that which is great, for 
the sake of deliverance, [that is, they would commit a small sin 
and, afterwards, they would commit a large one, so that it may 
not be apparent], (c) it is he who would be in both (Thy) eyes, 
[that is. Thou seest], in that combination Thou art Lord, [in 
siii which is mingled with good works], over righteousness Thou 
art also Lord,^ and Thou seest over everything. 

14. (a) Both those I ask of Thee, 0 Ahharmazd ! what has 

come? (and) what yet comes? (h) Whoever gives a loan of 
what is from lenders to him who is righteous, (gives) of that 
which is such as is necessary to give, 0 Ahharmazd ! (c) And 

whoever (gives) to the wicked is as they are, so the settlement is 
this, that is ; What is the decree ? tell me what is the decree ? 

15. (a) Thus it should be asked him : Would his punishment 
in that perdition be well Inflicted who would provide a dominion 
for him who is wicked, (6) who is evil-doing,® 0 Aflharmazd ! 
who does not announce life even through a reward? [that is, 
when they give him a bribe he would not release a man who is 
yet alive], (c) He also persecutes the agriculturist who is^avertr 
ing destruction among cattle and men, [that is, even a^good man 
who well preserves mankind and cattle, him he l^gards with 
malice]. 

16. {a) Thus it should be asked him Would his reward be 


1 Or perhaps “form a priestly 
assembly/’ 

2 This part of the verse is omitted 
in Spiegel’s edition. 

* Evidently refening to Ahriman, 
who is here represented as incorrup- 
tible in his adherence,, to evil. The 
idea of a being wteked enough to be 
bribed to betray an evil cause to 
which he still remains devoted, ap- 
]>ears to bo a refinement in evil of 
inter date than either Ahriman or the 
devil. 

4 The forms of some of the verbs in 


this and the preceding verso are rarely 
used, such as pdr8%'yd4, p^rsi M<jiy 
“there should be an asking, or it 
should be asked ; ’* yehabUni-Mi^^ 
“ there would be a giving, or it would 
be given ; ” and the form which can 
be only doubtfully read vddUnySn-tf, 
“ it would be done or inflicted.” Thisf^ 
last form looks like the phrase “there 
is a vddUnySn^ or there is a they- 
would-do,” a clumsy way of saying 
“it would be done,” if that be the 
origin of the form. 
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well given in whose dwelling He who is wise in good- 

ness is Lord 1 [that is, Ahharmaijd through spirituality is made 
lord within his body], (6) And in the town which is in His 
country he who is (engaged) in the propagation of righteousness 
is no chastiser, [that is, in His world that one is lord who, when 
they would perform duty and good works, does not chastise], 
(c) Such are Thine, O Ahhartnazd ! in whose actions it is 
even so. 

1 7* (a) Which convinces more, the righteous or the wicked 1 
[that is, does he who is righteous (among) people convmce more 
thoroughly, or he who is wicked 1]. (b) Speak information for 

him who is intelligent, and become not him who is ignorant 
thereafter while I shall speak to thee, (c) Apprize us, O Ahhar- 
nifizd ! [that is, fully inform us], and mark us out by good 
thought (Vohumaii), [that is, furnish us with a badge through 
rectitude]. 

1 8. (a) So no one of you should hear the teaching of the te:ct 
from that wicked one, [that is, hear not the Avesta and Zand 
from the infidels] ; (b) for in the dwelling, village, town, and 
country he produces evil proceedings and death, lie who is an 
infidel ; (c) so prepare ye the sword for those infidels. 

19. (a) The listening in which is discretion (and) righteous- 
ness is thus acquainted with both worlds, O Afiharmazd ! [that 
is, he in whom is discretion (and) righteousness understands the 
working of spiritual and worldly affairs], {b) Eightly spoken 
speech is that which is authorised, which is fearless in tongue 
persuasion, [that is, for his speech which is true and proper 
(one’s) wishes are to be renounced], (c) This Thy red fire, O 
Afiharmazdl will give a decision to disputants, that they 
may fully make manifest the certain and the undecided (api- 
rdt4).^ 

20. (a) Whoever comes to the righteous with deceit his lamen- 
tation is behind him, [that is, it becomes lamentation in his soul], 
(J) and long is his coming into darkness, [that is, he must be 
tWe a long time], and bad feeding, [that is, they give him even 
poison], and he says (it is) an unjust proceeding, [that is, it has 
happened to him unjustly], (c) To the world of darkness, ye 

^ This evidently refers io the ordeal by fire, one form of the ntrang^ 
van 


Z 
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who are wicked I the deeds which are your own religion ^ lead 
you, (and) must do (so). 

21. (a) Adharmazd gave Horvadad and Amer6dad the perfect 
to him who is righteous, [him by whom duty and good works 
are performed], (i) And His own authority (paith) is in the 
domination {sarddrVt) of him who is lord, [that is, the sove- 
reignty which is His He maintains in the Dastur], (c) whose 
munificence is of the good thought (Vohuman), [that is, the re- 
ward which Vohuman gives he also gives], which is for him who 
is a friend of his own spirit through deeds. 

2 2. (a) Manifestly he is well-informed when he gives (and) 
thinks according to his knowledge, [that is, in thought he minds 
him who is spiritual lord (ahd) of his Dastur], 2 (h) Good is the 

lord who would practise righteousness in word and in deed; 
(c) he whose body is a conveyer of Thee, 0 Aflharmazd ! [that 
is, Thy lodging in the world is in his body], 

5 . — Pahlavi Yasna XXXII, 

I. (a) He who is in possession of his life begged what is its 
productiveness together, with submissiveness, [that which is a 
reward the demons (begged of) Auharmazd himself in these 
(words) : That we may be productive and submissive to Thee 
By them it was begged], (6) They who are his 2 demons are of 
my (way of) thinking, [that is, our thinking is as excellent as 
Zaratfisht], he who is Aliharmazd’s delight. [By them it was 
begged] : (c) That we may be testifying ! [that is : May we 
become Thy promoters !] we hold those who harass you, [that 
is, we hold them back from you], 

2-16. [Not translated.] 


Probably referring to the tradi- 
tional hag who is said to meet the 
souls of the wicked on the fourth 
morning after death, and is a per- 
sonihcation of their evil religion and 
deeds (see Arija-Vlr&f-n&mak, xvii. 
12). The original description of this 
being in the H&dokht Nask (Yasht 
xxii. 27-33) is lost (see p. 223). 


* So in Bastur Jama^pji’s MS., 
otherwise “ he minds those who are 
his guardian angel and Dastur would 
be a preferable reading. . 

® Probably meaning those who are 
called demons by Zarathsht ; but this 
verse is by no means free from ob- 
scurity. 
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6 . — Pahlavi Vendidad 

1. (i )2 Afthamazd said to Sptt^mAn Zara^Asht : (2) I created, 
0 Splttodn Zaratdsht ! the creation of delight ® of a place where 
no comfort was ^ created ; {a) this is where man is, the place 
where he is born (and) they bring him -up seems good to hiui, 
[that is, very excellent and comfortable]; this I created, (3) 
For if I should not have created, 0 Spttfi,mfirn Z«,ratdsht ! the 
creation of delight of a place where no comfort was created, (4) 
there would have been an emigration of the whole material world 
to AMn-v^j, (a) that^is, it would have remained in the act, while 
their going would have been impossible, fc j it is not x^ossible to 
go so far as from region {keskvar) to region, except with the per- 
mission of the angels {yazaddn) ^ome say that it is possible to 
go also with that of the demons. 

2. (4) (0) A &6 rdmd-dditim (“a pleasure-creative place”), 
ntid (“ not ”) aojd rdmuhiam ('* most pleasing in strength ”) ; ® 


’ For th Pahlavi text of the first 
part of the Vendidad we have to rely 
upon MSS. which are only second- 
rate in point of age, as has been al- 
ready noticed in p. 95. This is all the 
more to be regretted as the first far. 
gard contains many rare words and 
obscure phrases which one would wish 
to have, as nearly as possible, in their 
original form. Fortunately these se- 
cond-rate MSS, are still 283 years old, 
and were therefore written before th© 
mania for “improving ” old texts set 
in (some time last century), which has 
induced some copyists to adapt the 
text to their own limited knowledge, 
in preference to raising their know- 
V'dge to some comprehension of the 
text as they found it, 

® The paragraphs are numbered to 
correspojid with Westergaard s edi- 
ti«n of the Avesta text and its trans- 
lation in pp. 227-S230 of these Essays; 
but the subdivisions of SpiegePs edi- 
tion, which correspond with those of 
the Pahlavi MSS., are also numbered 
in parentheses. For the further indi- 
cation of the ]?ahlavi commentaries 
and their subdivision by the letters 


(a), (6), (c), &c., the present editor is 
responsible. 

* The meaning appears to be, that 
whatever creates delight in a place 
was created by Afiharmazd, as more 
fully detailed in the sequel. 

* The writer seems to use the usujil 
pi'esent form of this verb for the past. 
See “ remained ” in (4 a). 

^ It is doubtful whether yazaddn is 
to bo taken in its original sense of 
“angels,” or in its later meaning 
“ God. ” In the Bundahish (p, 21 W. ) 
we are told, “It is not possible for 
one to go from region to region ; ” and 
the Mainy6-i-khard (ix. 6) says, .“It 
is not possible to go from region to 
region otherwise than with the per- 
mission of the yazads or the permis- 
sion of the demons,” which corre- 
sponds closely with the statement in 
the text. 

* This seems to be a critical remark 
on the foregoing Avesta text, and im- 
plies that there had been some doubt 
whether aid rdmd^ddittm (the read- 
ing adopted) should not have been 
aojd-rdmishJtdm, It may be noted that 
the two phiuees are more alike whev 
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tlie effect would be one (the same), the effect would be the 
delight of a place some say it is also (zahotch) ‘‘the delight 
which (arises) from industry.” (c) Paoirtm (“ the first ”) is 
hittm (“ the second ”) j this enumeration is that first the work of 
the law was produced at a place, and the second at that place, 
till the spirit of the earth arranged, the whole in connection, 2 is 
the work of opposition. The place where he mentions two — 
one, that in the original creation, and one, that which is after — 
is dad aM paitydrem (“thereupon, as an opposition to it”).^ 
{d) Every one of the following places and districts is the joint 
production of both ; some say that a “ place” (jindk) is that 
place whereon mankind do not dwell, and a “ district ” {rdstdh) 
is that place whereon mankind dwell, {e) Mashamdrava shathdm 
haiiim (“ he has proclaimed the existing destruction ”) ; ^ this is 
revealed in this fargard, (and) every place is mentioned. Some 
say Ait-hdmand (“ material ”) is also a river. ^ 

3. (5) The first of places and districts produced perfect by 
me, me who am Auharmazd, was (6) Alr^n-v6j, where the good 
Dflitlh (“organisation”) is; (a) and its good DMtih is this, that 
the place sends out e mn our Dilt while they perform work 
(agriculture V) with the ava^paem (“ stream ”) ; some say that it 
comes out in a stream unless they perform the work of the 

■written in Pahlavi characters than ^ Mashamdrava is here supposed to 
they are in sound. The remarks be for mashmrdva, which is taken as 
which follow, if their meaning has the perf, third sing, of a root shmru 
been correctly caught, imply that ==wirM, “to speak compare mar ^ 
either phrase would be suitable. Sans. smn. The reading ash mdrava, 
1 Two other readings of this ob- “very deadly,” has also been pro- 
scure phrase may be suggested : first, posed, which would be synonymous 
“ one thing is ‘ an army ’ [hSnak), one with p6uru’-mahrk6t the usual epithet 
thing is ‘the delight of a place;*” of the evil spirit, n 
secondly, “the work is of two kinds ® This is evidently a later supple- 
(dd atnaJc)i one work is * the delight mentary comment, and refers to the 
of a place,* ” The reading hold dCior word ast-h&mand^ “ material,” in {4) ; 
Mr de is a modern guess. this would be atUhdmand in Huzv&« 

^ Or “ gave up the whole into one rish, and has reminded some oommen* 
hierarchy,** according as we read taitor of the river thus described in 
khadd-kardaldhy or khaddk radaWi, Bundahish (p. 52 W.): “The Aitd<* 
Most of this latter part of the’ooramen- mand (H6tumend) river is in StstAu, 
tary refers to what follows in the text, and its sources are from Mount Ap&r- 
• These are the words which intro- sin ; this is distinct from that which 
duce each Avesta account of the evils restrained Fr^ly&v.’* See also p. 
produced by the evil spirit, as detailed 229, note 3. 
in the following verses. 
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place.*^ (7) And in opposition to that were formed by the evil 
spirit^ who is deadly, (8) both the RMik river”?) serpent 
(which) becomes numerous, and the winte , produced by the 
demons, (which) becomes more severe. 

4. (9; Ten months are winter there, and two months puramer ; 
(a) and afterwards also hapta henti hdmind mdorjJia^ paficha 
zayana seven are the summer months, five the winter ”) is 
declared. 2 (10) Those, too, have cold water, cold earth, (and) 
cold vegetation, those ten months ; some say the two months ; 
(ii) adlui zimahi maidhtnif adfwi zimake zaredha$m (‘Hhen is 
midwinter, tiien is the heart of winter ”), (a) in that manner the 
month Vohfimau is the month Shatverd, \rhich is the heart of 
winter, [that is, it would be more severe (compared) even with 
this that is ever severe ; and afterwards also, .t that time, it 


1 This is th'j traditional interpreta- 
tion which describes D^itih as a river; 
thus the Bundahish (p. 51 W.) says, 
“ The Dllitik (Daiti) river is the river 
which comes out from Airan-v6j, and 
goes on by the mountain of Punjasta ; 
of all rivers the noxious creatures in 
it are most, as it is said, the Dditi 
river is full of noxious creatures. ’* It 
may be guessed from the text that 
the river came from snowy mountains, 
and therefore flowed most freely in 
the spring and summer; hence the 
idea that its flowing was dependent 
upon the tillage of Alran-vaj, which 
produced either more than the natural 
drainage or less, according to the view 
taken by the commentator. Tradi- 
tionally, (waSpaimua. ** subterranean 
channel or drain, and it can be easily 
explained as “ a stream. ** Its identi- 
fication with the P 4 zand av^htm^^ 
‘‘fearless,” is merely a guess of later 
times, ingenious but hazardous. If it 
were adopted, and the material river 
wire idealised into “organisation or 
law,” we should have to translate 
somewhat as follows : “ And its good 
organisation is this, that the place 
sends out even our organisation (or 
splendour) while they perfijrm work 
(or duty), as it were, fearlessly (stead- 
fastly) ; some say that it comes out. 


as it were, fearlessly, unless they per 
form the duty of the place.” It is, 
however, far safer to assume that the 
Pahlavi commentator takes the roost 
material view of every passage. Many 
MSS. have “the river,” instead 
of lanman^ “our;” and it may be 
noticed that the latter Pahlavi word, 
when badly written, can be easily 
read as the former, but the converse 
mistake is not so easy. 

2 The word askkare is merely the 
Pahlavi dshkdrak, “declared, mani- 
fest,” written with the Pd.zand termi- 
nation -c instead of the Pahlavi -ak. 
This commentary on the alteration in 
the relative lengths of summer and 
winter agrees with the Bundahish (p. 
60 W.), which states thfit the months 
from Fravardin to Mitr6 (the first 
seven months of the year) are summer, 
and from Av&n to Spendarma 4 (the 
last five months of the year) are win- 
ter. It must be observed that the 
Persian Parsi calendar has not corre- 
sponded with that described in the 
Bundahish since the eleventh century' 
(say A.Y. 400) ; hut as that book de- 
scribes the year as always correspond- 
ing with the sun, it implies that some 
mode of intercalation was employed, 
so that it may have been wiitten at 
any earlier date. 
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becomes more severe].^ (12) Then when the winter falls off, [that 
is, goes], then is the frdistd vdghn^ chief disaster [that is, 
the opposition winter ever goes off with it ] some say that anni- 
hilation enters thereby} 

5. (13) The second of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Aiiharmazd, wks (14) QavA, which is the 
Sftrik dwelling, [that is, the plain of the Siirik dwelling-place ; 
the characteristic thereof is no disturbance], (15) And in oppo- 
sition to that was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (16) 
a ..swarm of locusts {Mruko m^g) which even destroys {yaMd 4 ck) 
the cattle, and is deadly ; (a) this locust comes forth, (and) corn 
that is without blade comes up ; to tie up the ox is not neces- 
sary, (and) it becomes the death even of the sheep. 

6. (17) The third of places and districts produced perfect by 
me, me who am Aflharmazd, was (18) Marflv, of resources com- 
bined with the work of the law, and active, [that is, they do 
much in it], (19) And in opposition to that were formed by 
the evil spirit, who is deadly, (20) inquisition (and) privacy 
{gdshah) ; ® [inquisition, that is, they would make an inquisition 
of friends there ; and privacy, that is, solitary incontinence is 
there]. 

> The meaning is, that the snmmer of the two months in the text, as 
was as cold as winter, and the winter Yohhman is a winter month, and 
still colder. As the months stand in ShatvSrC a summer one, in the Bun- 
the text, they would answer very well dahish (p. 62 W,), 
for the present time, when the qadtm ® There seems here to be some per- 
month Bahman occurs in Juno- July, oeptionof the disastrous consequences 
and Shahrivar in January-February ; of a sudden thaw in snowy regions, 
but we find the same months given in Bat one of the commentators seems to 
MSS. written 283 years ago, when the understand frdistd v 6 ghni as “gone 
Parsi months were seventy days later forth to destroy,** misled perhaps by 
in the year, and we have eveiy reason the Persian firistdct, “ sent.** 
to believe that they were also given • Modern tradition suggests 
in MSS. written 553 years ago, when “evil;** but as ddahf “evil,**^ is al- 
the months were 138 days later in our ready an adjective, the form dUshak is 
year than they are at present. It doubtful. If it were adopted the sen- 
seems hazardous to assume that the tenoe might be thus translated : 
Parsi months were allowed to retro- “ Commerce (lit. reckoning) and eVil 
grade continuously during Sasanian commerce, [that is, the corameroa 
times, otherwise we might suppose which friends would practise there is 
that this commentary was written evil, that is, unnatural intercourse is 
about 1460 years ago, when the months there].** This, however, would be 
would have been in their present posi- taking advantage of an ambiguity in 
tion. But it is more probable that the English word “ commerce,** which 
eome copyist has reversed the position the Pahlavi dmdr does not possess. < 
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7. (21) The fourth of places and districts produced perfect 

by me, me who am Ailharmaj^d, was (22) BukhUr^ the handsome 
in appearance, with uplifted banner, [that is, they keep 2 a ban- 
ner elevated; some say that they domineer over a multitude, 
that is, they overwhelm it ®]. (23) And in opposition to that 

was formed by the evil spidt, who is deadly, (24) an ant-hill 
(which) becomes numerous ; [some say that a place furrowed by 
a plough till it springs up will become an ant-hill]/ 

8. ,(25) The fifth of places and districts produced perfect by 
me, me who am Auharmazd, was (26) Nisfii, which v/ould be 
between Marfiv and Bukh^r ; [1 mention that since there is also 
the other®]. (27) And in opposition to tha+ was formed by the 
evil spirit, who is deadly, (28) scepticism ; [in the concerns of 
the angels (or God) they are doubtful whether thev exist ; ® some 

^ Or it may^be B&khar or B&bL vjJent to gill in writing). The Tehe- 

* Some MSS. have “ come with,” ran MS. has gMak-chakd^ in one in- 

others “ bring.” stance, which would lead up to the 

^ Some modern MSS. have “they translation “ porcupine mound ” wero 
slaughter the enemy.” it not that the porcupine or hedgehog 

* This clause presents several diffi- is specially an animal of the good 
culties to the translator, and the text creation (because it destroys ants), 
is probably corrupted. In all proba- and could not have been produced by 
bility the word nurtu or nurutu (Das- the evil spirit. Darmesteter’s sug- 
tur Hoshangji mentions hu6), which gestion (Revue Critique, No. 33 of 
ends the Avesta version in the printed 1877, p. 90) of jUrdh-kdd for jdr^dk- 
editions, is really a Fdxand word be- kdi^, “greedy of corn,” is hardly ad- 
ginning the Pablavi version, and the missible, as no old P 4 zand writer 
missing equivalent of the Avesta 6ro- would be likely to use dh for a final 
rarm. It might be taken for the Per- If we were to throw aside the 
sian navard^ “combat,” but this is tradition altogether, and assume that 
nxtparto in Pablavi. Possibly the t is the Pahlayi translator was better ac- 
a corruption of md (see p. 357, note quainted with the meaning of the ori- 
i), and the whole word a blunder for ginal Avesta word usadhas than the 
a Pablavi form, vurmdn or barnidr, traditionalists were, we might take 
“a bee but this is a mere guess, gdl-chakdf} as the name of some noxi- 
The word gdlchakd^ (one old MS. ous weed which sprang up all over 
gives ddrchakdt as a gloss) is tradi- the country ; gdl ov gdlak, “flower,” 
tionally understood as “ an ant which being frequently used as th6 first 
carries off corn,” the m6r-i ddn-ka$h member of the name of a plant. The 
oiSsVend. xiv. 14 and xviii. 146 Sp. ; reading adopted for the phrase, “ a 
hut how tradition arrived at this con- place furrowed by a plough till it 
elusion is not obvious. Here chakd^ springs up,” is jindk tMahdd4, (or 
is taken in its usual sense of “ summit, sdl-kisht) vad hard khdmUt}, 

hill,” and giU is assumed to be a cor- ^ ^ Or “since it still exists.” 
ruption of mdr, “ant” inverted ® More literally, “that is, if they 
being an error which sometimes should not h^.” 
occurs, and k6r being practically equi- 
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say that they are (so) also in those of the demous whether they 
exist]. . . 

9. (29) The sixth of places and districts produced perfect by 
ihe, me who am Adharmazd, was. (30) Harib (or Har^v) the 
village-deserting ; (a) and its village desertion is this, where we 
keep the periods of nine nights and a month, ^ they desert the 
house as evil (khdnak pavan vadah) and go away. (3 1) And in 
opposition to that was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, 
(32) the mosquito 2 whose cry of long-continued annoyance 
s^jakth) would be this : I am hungry 1 ® [some say that they may 
perform with a drum]. 

10. (33) The seventh of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Ahharmazd, was (34) Kfi,vul the evil-shadow- 
ing,^ (a) and its (evil) shadowing is this, that the shadow of the 
trees on the body is bad; some say that of the mountains. 
(35) And in opposition to that was formed by the^evil spirit, 
who is deadly, (36) a longing for witches, the adoration of idols, 
with whom Kereshasp6 associated, [that is, he practised it, and 
they also would practise not according to the law], 

11. (37) The eighth bf places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Ahharmazd, was (38) Ur6 full of pasture 
(and) grandees,® (a) and its full pasturage is this, that there is 

1 Dastur Hoshangji observes that ^ Or “a dagger,” according as we 
these periods refer to the time which read gushnak or dashiMk, 

I)laces once defiled remain unclean, ^ It seem^jingular that a place 
which varies according to the season when made perfect should still have 
of the year. an evil shadow, and no doubt we can 

2 The word sarcM or sarchakh is read KdvUl-t vik-adyako instead of 
here assumed to mean “a gnat or KdvHU. ddsh^sdyako, and can tran- 
mosquito,” in accordance with the slate as follows: “K&vhl the well- 
traditional meaning of the phrase, shadowing, and its shadowing is this, 
It may, however, be only the PAzand that the skadow of the trees is on a 
form sardha, “ sort, kind,” in which bad body which is called that of the 
oiise we should have to read a “ kind mountains.” But as the Pahlavi 
of long-continued annoyance whose translator found duzhakd in the 
cry would be this,” &c,, referring per- Avesta text, he could hardly avoid 
haps to beggars. It is singular that translating it by ddsh^ “evil.” As 
the Pahlavi translator should have the Pahlavi version differs here, in i^s 
missed using the Persian word sdros/iA, translation of Av. ahayanem^ frpm 

gnat,” for the Avesta araakem; (14) and (42) Dastur Hoshangji sug- 
and Dastur Hoshangji observes, very gests aayanem, as the correct reading. 
Justly, that aarchd-i may be merely a ® Or we may read migdn, “ fogs,” 
miswriting of sarcAosA, which might (Pers. or perhaps vdstor-masdn. 

well be a copyist’s transposition of “ forage-gatherers ” (compare Pers. 
aaraak^iiih» maatUarif “ to gather ”). 
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fit 

plenty of com and pasturage in it. (39) And in opposition to 
that was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (40) the worst 
of residences when its grandees dwell on it. 

12. (41) The ninth of places and .districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Aiiharmazd, was (42) KhnSn, the abode of 
wolves, [that ^ is, the Khnan river is the habitation of wolves; 
the characteristic ^ thereof is disturbance]. (43) And in opposi- 
tion to that was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (44) 
the vile sin of those who cannot pass the bridge, ^ which is inter- 
course with men, [that is, sodomy] ; (a) this they should not 
perpetrate according to the law of the angels (or God). 

13. (45) The tenth of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Ailharmazd, was (46) Harakhmdnd the 
handsome in appearance. (47) And in opposition to that was 
formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (48) the vile sin which' 
cannot pa^s the bridge, which is burying the dead ; (a) this h 
heathenish (ah-dhirhtniand)^ and according to their law. 

14. (49) The eleventh of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am A'^harmazd, was (50) H 4 t-h 6 mand the illus- 
trious (and) glorious ; (a) busy and diligent is the spirit which 
it subdued,® some say that of the V^h river.'* (51) And in op- 
position to that was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, 
(52) that which is vile, [that is, sorcery], which is ever evil; (a) 
some say that of the Fr&siy&vdn ; ® they were able to perform 
that, and were not able to abandon it. {b) Some say that sor- 

^ The old MSS. have dashak, but rivers flow forth from the north part 
compare the end of (14). of the eastern Alborz, one towards 

For whom the bridge Chinvad, the west, that is the Arang, (and) one 
which leads to paradise, is impas- towards the east, that is the Vdh 
sable ; this is neatly expressed by the river.” The spirits of the two rivers 
single Pahlavi word andpUhalakdrif are also mentioned (Bund. p. 50), and 
“ those not for the bridge," or those further particulars are given, thus 
whose sins are inexpiable. (Bund. p. 51) ; ** The V6h river 

* Beading f sikast (for i ihikaat) ; or passes by on the east, goes through 
, it may be t kasist^ “ the smallest.” the land of Sind, (and) flows to the 
j^me modern MSS. alter the word sea in Hindustan, and they call it 
into Sistau because the Hatumand there the Mehra river ; ’’ and in p. 53 
river is in Sistan, see p. 356, note 5. it is stated that the Vah river is also 
The whole clause seems doubtful. called the K.asak in Sind. 

* The yah (or good) river is one of ® The descendants of Fi-aslyav the 
the two chief rivers of t^e world ac- Turanian, the Afrasiyab of the 
cording to the Bundahish, which Shahnamab. 

states (p. 49 W.) that “these two 
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eery is this which although they desire (it) not, yet it happens 
easily (narm), then it is said that (it is) in a way not allow- 
Able.i 

(53) This also is the token of its manifestation, which I 
call the practice of the thing; (54) and this also, its manifes- 
tation, is through examination ; whet? they observe it becomes 
manifest. (55) As wherever they come (there) is evidently an 
outburst (jasto) of sorcery, (56) so also they are most addicted 
to extreme sorcery ; (57) so also they bring up snow and hail, 
[that is, they would occasion even them] ; (a) some say that the 
snow and hail will so arise from them where sinfulness, through 
them, becomes excessive. (58) Whosoever is sick (mudak) and 
whosoever is again impotent (are so through the deeds of such 

sorcerers).^ 

16. (59) The twelfth of places and districts produced perfect 

by me, me who am Ahharmazd, was (60) of the three races 
of Atar6pfttak^n ; (a) some say R^t ; and its triple race is this, 
that its priest, warrior, and husbandman are virtuous and belong 
to it. (b) Some say Zarathsht belonged to that place, and it 
was his government {pat\\) of all these three which was called 
R^i ; 3 its triple race is this, that his union of these three arose 
and issued from that place ; va^dhardib ndid uzdish (“ of know- 
ledge, not of conjecture” 1). (61) And in opposition to that was 

formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (62) the vilest over- 
scepticism,^ [that is, they are doubtful themselves, and will also 
make others doubtful]. 

17. (63) The thirteenth of places apd districts produced per- 
fect by me, me who am Aftharmazd, was (64) Chakhar of re- 
sources, the grand doer.® (65) And in opposition to that was 

^ The author’s translation of this * This seems to be a pun on the 
fargard ends here. name B&l, which can be divided, in 

* As already noticed (p. 229, note 4), Pahlavi, into the two words W 3, “ my 
the whole of this paragraph seems to three.” 

be translated from an old commen- ^ Perhaps “active scepticism” or 
taiy in the Avesta language. The “rampant unbelief” would oxpre8%, 
last sentence is translated here as it the meaning better, though not the 
stands in the printed text, but it will words. 

probably be discovered hereafter that ^ Perhaps taken here as 

the word tUn in the Avesta text is “grand,” may be for mazUnd, “a 
part of the Pahlavi translat^n ; and balance,” or mascbln, “ selling,” or 
that the final words lakhvdr aid are “ a labourer.” 

altogether corrupt. 
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formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (66) the vile sin of those 
who oannot pass the bridg^j, by whom dead matter was cooked ; 
(a) this is not according to the law of the angels (or God), yet 
they cook many (things), such as the fox and weasel.^ 

18. (67) The fourteenth of places and districts produced 
perfect by me, me who am*Adharmazd, was (68) Varen the four- 
cornered, subduing* Mount Padashkhv&r,* some say Kirm&n; 
(a) and its quadrangularity is this, that it sta^^ds upon four 
roads; some say that its city has four gates. (69) A.t which 
(place) Fr6dhn was born for the destruction of Azhi Dahak, 
(70) And in opposition to that were formed by the evil spirit, 
who is deadly, (71) both the unnatural menstruation (which) be- 
comes more violent, and dwelling on non-Aryan territories, 
(during) the winter of (him) who says Mount Padashkhvftr (and) 
the autumn of (him) who says Kirmfln.^ 

19. (72) The fifteenth of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Adharraazd, was (73) (that of those) who are 
the seven Hindus (Hindiilcd 7 t) ; (a) and its seven-Hinduism is 
this, that the chief rulers are seven ; yet I do not say this, that 
there are not seven, since (it is) from the Avesta hacha mhastara 
Heiidva avi daoshastarem ffefidum (‘‘ from the eastern Hindu to 
the western Hindu”),® Some say that there is one to each 
region (kSshvar),^ (74) And in opposition to that were formed 
by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (75) the unnatural menstruation 
which becomes more violent, (and) the unnatural heat which is 
beyond measure. 

20. (76) The sixteenth of places and districts produced per- 
fect by me, me who am Adharmazd, was (77) on the waters of 

1 Probably the ichneumon or Indian Klrra An chiefly a hot one, it would be 
manpHs, natural for the inhstbitants to quit 

* The old MSS. have Ur = gtr, the former in the winter and the 
** seizing otherwise we might read latter in the autumn or hotte^tt 
sar, “ the chief,” meaning the metro- season. Perhaps we should read 
polls or seat of government of Mount amat, ‘^when,” for m'drif “who,” and 
PadashkhvAr. translate “ when it is the winter of 

• 8 According to the Bundahish (p. the said PadashkhvArgar, when it is 
23 W.), “ the PadashkhvArgar moun- the autumn of the said KirmAn,” 
tain (or range of Mount PadashkhvAr) ^ The commentator probably means 
is that in TapristAn and that side of to say that the doubt about there 
Gil An.” being teven Hindus is not his own, 

^ Such appears to be the meaning but is occasioned by an Avesta text 
of tbe commentator, as PadashkhvAr- which mentions only 
gar being chiefly a cold country, and ^ Of which there are seven. 
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ArangtstS»n,^ which is ArAm,^ (78) whose residences are unwalled 
{adivdr), BO that they soon retreat ; (a) some say they have 110 
ruler in authority, (79) And in opposition to that was formed 
by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (80) even l;he winter, produced 
by the demons, (which) becomes very severe.® 

21, (81) There are also those famous places and districts 
which remain unmentioned, which are handsome in appearance, 
profound in the work of the law, desirable, [that is, suitable], 
. , . ^ [that is, they would appoint many as chiefs], splendid, 
[that is, having fame,® some say flourishing ® as F 4 rs the.pure is 
splendid]. 


7 . — Pahlavi Vendidad XYIII. 

T. (i) Many are the men — this way spoke Aflharmazd — 0 
righteous Zaratflsht ! [that is, the men in the world are many ; 
some say that they who are like these are many] (2) (who) wear 
the other mouth-veil^ (though) unversed in religion, [that 
is, he has not performed its ceremonial ; some say that he does 
not mentally abide by tb^ religion], (3) Owing to the deceit 
which he utters to others, the priesthood is his own, [that is, he 
says : 0 man ! I am a good man]. (4) Don’t say of that that 


1 That is, the country of the Arang 
river, one of the two chief rivers of 
the Iranian world, see p. 361, note 4. 
It is likewise said in the Bundahish 
.(p. 51 W.): “The Arag (or Arang) 
river is that of which it is said that it 
comes out from Alborz in the land of 
Shrak, which they also caU (or in 
which they also call it) Ami, (and) 
it passes on through the land of 
Spdt6s which they also call Meir, and 
they call it there the Nlv,’* 

2 The eastern empire of the Eo- 
mans. 

3 The second clause of the Avesta 
sentence is not translated by the 
Pahlavi commentator, but that it 
forms a part of the Avesta text is 
shown by the enclitic conjunction 
tha occurring in both clauses, 

♦ The equivalent of the Avesta 
word frashdoscha seems to be omitted 
in all old MSS., which give only its 


explanation. Some modem MSS. 
have, therefore, altered the text to 
the following : “inquisitive, [that is, 
they make much inquiry],*’ which is 
simply absurd as an epithet of a 
place. 

^ UeeuAms shem-hdmand. The Te- 
heran MS. has ddm-kCmand^ probably 
for bdm-h 6 mand; and modem MSS. 
improve this into gadman'-h 6 mand^ 
“glorious.” 

® This word is doubtfully read 
vahhsdki for vakhshdk, “growing,” 
In the Farhang-i Oim-khadhk (p. 6, 
ed. Hosh.) we probably have the same 
word in the phrase hdmik 
visdk, where it may perhaps be com- 
pared with Pers. vishidah, “ exalted.” 

^ See p. 243, note i. A layman has 
to veil his mouth and nose when per- 
forming the Ab&n and Atash Nyft- 
yishes, Fatit, or any Nam&z. 
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(it) is priesthood— this' way spoke A&harmazd — 0 righteous 
Zaratiisht ! (a) The mouth-veil {paddm) may be of any stuff, 

(and) while it keeps back ou the mouth it must be two hngers 
beyond, (as) is clear from the passage, ha^ erezu fratha^hem 
(*‘two fingers’ breadth”), {h) The two ties {do-vand) of a 
mouth-veil project as ringlets (pavan gurs ) ; it should be double 
(dd-hdt) and it should be perfect ; some say that one fastening 
(ddshtdr) is behind, [it is said that all there are rihould be (so)], 
(and) it should be stronger ^ than that which even the Mstt re- 
quires. (c) With a mouth-veil once (tied) which is single ^ (and) 
strong,^ while it is not allowable to pray for the Daruii yet un- 
presented for tasting,® it is allowable to perform the ceremony 
(gazishn), 

2 . ( 5 ) He carries the other vermin-killer [snake-killer] (though) 
unversed in religion. ( 6 ) Owing to the deceit which he utters 
to others is (his) priesthood.* Don’t say cf him that (he) is a 
priest — this way spoke Ahharmazd — O righteous Zarathsht ! 
(a) A mouth-veil may be of any stuff, (and) while it comes back 
on the mouth it must be two fingers beyond, (as) is decla’^ed by, 
the passage, hai erezu di asMum ZarathmJitra (*‘ two fingers, 0 
righteous Zarathushtra 1 ”).® ( 6 ) The snake-killer may be of 

anything ; a leathern (one) is good, (as) is declared by the pas- 
sage ^ (beginning with) Vohd mananha janaiti apemchid Anrb 


^ Beading tuthhiUc ; compare Pers. 
“strength.” 

* Beading paddm 1 -rtn-t khadd-vdk. 
The whole clause is difficult to tran- 
slate. 

* The word atafddd (compare Pers. 
tavt, “feast”) is probably the same as 
occurs in the following sentence from 
the Farhang-i Olm-khadhk (p. 38, ed. 
Hosh.); *^Atxift-ddd is that when 
one keeps food and drink away (from 
him) in whom is hunger and thirst.” 

* This sentence is omitted in the 
ipahlavi version of the old MS. in Lon- 
don, which abbreviates many repeti- 
tions in the text. 

B This is evidently clause (4a) re- 
peated by mistake, owing to the pre- 
ceding sentence being the same in 
both places. It contains, however, 
some variations from that clause. 


® The priests used to recite the fol- 
lowing formula as often as they per- 
formed the meritorious work of kill- 
ing any creature of the bad creation : 
Shkanom, vdnom^ nizdr kunom kdl- 
bu^-i shumdy divdn va drUJdn va 
jddddn vafarydn, pa hdm va haresom 
va dtn-i rdst va dururt ke man cUdsM^l 
(“I break, smite, and make withered 
the bodies of you demons and demon- 
esses and sorcerers and witches, 
through the hdm and barsom and 
the true and correct religion which 
is taught me”); compare Mainy6-i 
Khard IviL 28. 

7 This Avesta quotation is evidently 
inconqdete, and probably only the 
first few words are given, which is 
the usual Eastern mode of quoting 
passages. 
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mainynsh (** whatever water Angrd-mainyush shall smite, by 
Vohuman6,” <fcc.). 

3. (7) He carries the other plant [Barsotn, some, say Mttho i] 

(though) unversed in religion. (8) Owing to the deceit, &c. (as 
in (3) and (4), which are not repeated here in Pahlavi by the old 
MS. in London). ‘ 

4. (9) He uses the goad and the miscreant 2 so that he groans 
[and some say that he passes away], (though) unversed in reli- 
gion. (10) Owing to the deceit, &c. (as in (3) and (4), which are 
not repeated here in Pahlavi by the old MS. in London). 

5. (ii) Whoever lies ® ever throughout the night a non-prayer 
and a non-chanter, [that is, he does not utter the Avesta residing 
in the chanting of the service], (12) a non-reciter, a non-per- 
former, speechless, and wishing for his mourning in life (13) 
owing to the deceit, &c. (as in (3) and (4), which are not repeated 
here in Pahlavi by the old MS. in London). 

6. (14) Say of him that (he is of) the priesthood — this way 
spoke A^harmazd — O righteous Zaratiisht ! (15) who all through 
the night consults £he wisdom of the righteous, [that is, forms a 
priestly assembly ^ so that he may learn (or teach) rightful 
things], (16) which is preservation from difficulty,® the expander 
of the intellect, the giver of good existence on the Chinvad 
bridge [stout-heartedness on the Chinvad bridge], (17) deserving 
spiritual lords {ohMn)^ deserving the place of righteousness, and 

^ Probably the name of some plant be correctly explained by khUfiarit 
improperly used for the Barsom. It “to lie down, to sleep.” 
may be an adjectival form meaning ^ According to the old MS; in Lon- 

made of Mt or hard” don, which has asdkhUa afash idal 

^ The reading of the old MS. in shivart kdmak pavan khayd. The 
"LondoTi IB a^htar va mar kilned. The writer of a modern MS., not under- 
ashtar, “goad,” is the usual imple- standing that the Panlavi translator 
ment mentioned in the Vendidad for meant to express the Av. chinvad by 
the punishment of criminals (see kdmak ^ has added the words makht- 
p. 239), and seems to have been spe- tUnSdnadUkth-i Chinvad •pHhaly “de- 
daily used by the priests and their stroys the benefit of the Chinvad 
assistants. bridge.” 

* This is the correct meaning of the ® Or perhaps “ performs priestl^\ 
Huxv4rish verb sAeiiMncwtow, which studies.” 

is variously given by different autho- ^ Beading t min tangih. The ol 1 
rities. In Dastur Hoshangji’s edition MS. in London has amil<}agth, “ froe- 
of the Pahlavi-P&zand Glossary (p. dom from ailment,” which would suit 
15 , line ii), tlie P&zand vindddan the sense well enough, but is not a 
should be omitted, and then both good equivalent of the Av. dz6t which 
shckohUnastan and kiielmdntan would is usually translated by tangth. 
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deserving the paradise of duty and good works, the reward (and) 
recompense in the better world. 

7. (18) Ask ^ again of me, O pure one ! Tthat is, the question 
was the last, and He hereupon considered whether something 
might not yet remain] (19) of me who am the Creator, [that is, I 
created the creatures], the. most developing, [that is, from one 
thing I know 2 many things], the most intelligent, [that is, by 
calculation I know much], the best replier to que <*^^ions, [that is, 
of those from whom they would make inquiry I give the best 
reply], (20) For so it is good (for) thee, so niayst thv)u become 
prosperous, if thou askest again of me. 

8. (21) Zaratiisht inquired of Ahharmazd thus: O Auhar- 
mazd, favouring spirit ! creator of the material world, righteous 
(one) ! 3 in whom is the secretly-progressing destruction 1 [that 
is, in whom is its lodging ? and owing to whom is its progress 
most ?] 

9. 10. (22) And Auharmazd said to him thus : In him (who 
is) the guide of a vile religion, O Spit^mS,n Zarathsht 1 the in- 
fidel who is a deceiver, (23) Whoever does not put on the facred 
string-girdle (for) three spring seasons, [that is, dees not have a 
sadarah (and) Mstt ^ (for) three years], (a) some say that who- 

1 Here begin a series of dialoca- first two words (which Spiegel omits) 
tions in the text of the old MSS., here, namely, lakhvdr min, but for 
which is fully described and accounted the next words we have to turn over 
for in the introduction (p. 4) to Wes- several pages (equivalent to the eight 
tergaar<rs edition of the Avesta texts, folios (s-^S, 2, 9) to p. '206, line 6, of 
Some MS. from which the oldest now Spiegel’s text, where we find the rest 
existing (and through them all later of the sentence, namely, li avtzak 
ones) have descended, must have con- &c. Wo must then turn back 

sisted of bundles of ten folios each ; again to find sentence (19) in its right 
but the bundle containing most of the place. 

remainder of this fargard had its folios 2 Qq MSS., but a slight altera- 
displaced, so that they stood in the tion in the form of one letter would 
following order : 3-8, 2, 9, 1, and folio give us hankhet'&nam, “I place or 
10 was lost. In Spiegel’s edition this dispose.’* 

displacement has only so far been This opening sentence is not given 
H^ectified as to put the complete sen- in Pahlavi by the old MSS. here, os it 
fences right, while any fragment of a has so often occurred in previous far- 
seutence with which one folio ended gards. 

is left (as in the old MSS. } in connec- ^ The muslin shirt and string girdle 

tion with the fragment of another worn by Parsis of both sexes, except 
sentence with wliich the next mis- young children, as enjoined by their 
placed folio began. Thus, in this religiou. 
sentence (18) the old MSS. give the 
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ever does not put on the sacred string-girdle (for) those three 
spring seasons is the .third ^ year an putcast, forsaken below and 
forsaken above ; ^ (it is) according to the law of such that it is 
not necessary to have a aadarah (and) JcHstt, (24) (And whoever) 
does not chant the G&thas (and) does not consecrate the good 
water.® (25) Whoever also has taken him, who is my man, into 
confinement, [that is, has taken him (as above) described {nip- 
ishtak) into it],^ (and) delivers him up to liberty, [that is, makes 
him an exile], (26) does no better by that act than though he 
had forced ® the extent of the skin (off) his head, [that is, had 
cut the bead and had made it alive again], 

11. (27) For the blessing of one unrighteous, vile infidel is a 
curse the length of his jaw ; (28) of a second, the length of a 
tongue i of a third,® nothing ; a fourth progresses himself, [that 
is, becomes himself]. 

12. (29) Whoever gives an unrighteous, vile infidel the out- 
squeezed Horn-juice, and the priesthood {zdtih), (30) (and) then 
the consecrated feast {mydzd) [this is said because with him are 
the good and worthy of the feast], ^ (31) does no better by that 
act than though the enemy’s army, having a thousand horse [five 
hundred men with two horses (each) from the professed warriors], 
should be conveyed by him on to a village of the Mazdayasnians, 
(and) he ® should slay the people (and) they ® should drive away 


1 Dastur Hosliangji suggesta that 
the first two letters of this word have 
changed places, and that we should 
read taMm, “fourth,” instead of the 
unusual witim, “ third.” 

2 Reading arajdstd frSht^o avar- 
hHjOf and taking arajdstd as a variant 
of arajistd, “ most wrong, most err- 
ing.” The literal meaning is probably 
“ most wrongful, escaping from what 
is below, and escaping from what is 
above,” that is, from both the world 
and heaven. 

® The old MSS. add the Avesta 
quotation ydiah yazaiU (“ with which 
he performs ceremonies ”). 

4 That is, has taken such a one as 
just described into custody. Most 
modem MSS. attempt to alter nipiah- 
tak, as their writers have failed to see 


that the word can be taken in its 
literal meaning. 

® The old MS. in London has kard 
hdmande atgh r 64 skman, &c. 

® Here we have the second disloca- 
tion of the text, as described in p. 367, 
note I ; and for the remainder of sen- 
tence (28) we have to turn to the end 
of (98) on p. 205, line 10, of Spiegel’s 
edition. The additional words in the 
old MS. in London are Id mindowom^ 
taadm nafahman adtdnid^ atgh nafah- 
man yeh>evdn^d. The incoherence m 
this sentence is due to the Avem 
original. See p. 245. 

t Or “he would say the good and 
worthy are in his feast.” 

® So in the old MS. in London, but 
the persons are reversed in Spiegel’s 
edition. 
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the cattle as plunder.^ (a) That is, when * one gives him the 
priesthood (it is) c, tandpUhir^ (sin), and when^ they 

shall do it frequently (it is) a ’mortal sin {n.argarjdn), 

13. (32) Ask again of me, &c. (as in ver. 7 ( 18-20) above). 

14. (33) Zaratdsht inquired, dfcc. (as in ver. 8 (21) to) right- 
eous (one) ! who is he (belonging to) Srosh the righteous, the 
mighty, the self-subduing, [that is, he keeps (his) body in God^s 
control], the admirably-armed,^ the lord {khMd) of the hrdithrd- 

(“ sharp battle-axe '^) AS'mos/id asLyd (‘Hhe 
righteous Srosh goes forth ”), (who is he) the Si'dshavarezd / 
[that is, who is his stimulator of the world] ? 

15-17. (34) And Auharmazd said to him thus : The bird 
whose name is Par^darsh, 0 Bpit&m^n Zaratusht ! (a) This 
Parddarsh wpuld be prior indication ” {phh-daThshaktJi)^ and its 
prior indication is this, that first it flaps (its) pinions, [that is, 
wings], (and) then utters a cry.® (35) On whom men, in dis- 
paragement, bestow the name of fowl, some would say the cock ; 
(a) though (if) they did not say (so) it would be possible for him 
to do better. (36) That bird raises an outcry during the pre- 
paration of dawn,^ which arises at midnight,® (37) thus; Rise 
up ! be men I praise the righteousness which is perfect ! and 
overthrown are the demons, [that is, when righteousness is 
praised by them the demons are overthrown by them] ; (38) for 
this (one) who has run to you is Bdshftsp the long-talking,® [some 
say thus ; This (one) has run to you, Bflshisp the long-pawed],® 
(39) who by prosy chatting {frdj-g 6 p 4 dyisJmth) with the whole 


^ Or perhaps “ in a drove.” 

* Perhaps mtin, “ whoever,” should 
be read for amat, “when.” 

* A sin which prevents the soul 
from passing over the Chinvad bridge 
to paradise. 

^ The author adds here “the ruler 
in the Arezahi and Savahi(k6shvar8),” 
a gloss taken from a modem MS. 
^uch modern glosses are, however, 
mere guesses, of no authority. 

^ Mentioned in the Srosh Yasht 
(Tas. Ivii. 31). 

^ The same explanation of parS- 
darsA is given in the Pahl^vi transla- 
tion of the fragment in Westergaard s 
Yasht zxii. 41, as follows: c^ash 


Pardkdarahth aSy atghash fratdm 
pardn skikdvStJt, va akliar vdng rd-, 
ddn^d, 

^ This adsh afzdr is defined in the 
Farhang-i Olm-khadfik (p. 42) as the 
third quarter of the night, in which 
the Ushahina Gd.h begins. 

^ The third dislocation of the text, 
as described in p. 367, note i, occurs 
after the first A vesta word in clause 
(37) ; but being in the Avesta text, it 
has been properly corrected iu Spie- 
gePs edition. 

It is doubtful whether these two 
epithets, dirang-gdho and d^rang-gdk^ 
are not both intended to mean “long- 
handed” or “long-pawed.” 

2 A 
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material world, when every one ought to be free from sloth 
(biishdsp), lulls it off to sle^p. (40) This she says : Sleep a 
long time (dareginih ) ! be men ! for there is nothing which re- 
quires you,i [that is, your work of the law ^ will not stop]. (41) 
And let not the three perfections be over yourselves, good 
thought in the mind, good words in speech, (and) good deeds in 
action; [(a) some say that the religion asserts that BffshS,8p 
speaks for this reason, lest the three perfections should be over 
yourselves, good thought in the mind, good words in speech, 
(and) good deeds in action]. (42) But let the three turpitudes 
{va^tMih) be over yourselves, bad thought in the mind, and 
bad words in speech, and bad deeds in action. 

1 8, 19. (43) Then the first third of the^ night my fire, (who 
am) Afiharinazd, begs the householder of the house ® for assist- 
ance, thus : O householder of the house,® rise up ! (44) put on 
(your) clothes I wash (your) hands thoroughly ! request that they 
may bring me firewood ! illumine my molester {patlydrah) ^ with 
firewood purified (by) thoroughly- washed hands. (45) For it 
seemed to me (it was) Az, produced by the demons, with forward- 
gliding coils, who tore out (my) life.® 

20, 21. (46) Then in the second third of the night my fire, 
who am Afiharmazd, begs the husbandman for assistance, always 
(with) the same phrase {hamishah kdr-i), thus : O husbandman, 
rise up ! (47) (as in (44) and (45), which are not repeated here, 
in Pahlavi, by the old MS. in London). 

22. (48) Then the third third of the night the fire of Afihar- 
mazd begs Srosh the righteous for assistance, thus : O Srosh the 
righteous, the handsome I (49) then let any firewood of the 
material world be brought® unto mp, purified (by) thoroughly- 


’ Literally “for (there is) not that 
which suits you.” 

3 The old MS. in London has kdr 
ra dtndy “ work and religious duty,*’ 
that is, secular and religious duties. 
This phrase is generally written Mr 
(itndf and it may be doubted whether 
the conjunction va or the relative i is 
to be understood as connecting the 
two words. 

3 The old MS, in London has mdnd 
mdnpat in both places. 

* So in the old MSS., and pOiltrak 
sterns no improvement. 


^ The old MS. in London has here 
maman hard li4 dz4 8hidddm.-ddijl4 
khamth pSsh-tc^ishno-t ahd bard sed^ 
kdnd medammdnastt but in ( 50 ) it has 
the following variations : li de4 8h4- 
dddn-ddd Tnayd ; aM4; andmeefu?^- 
w/dnH, 

0 The old MS. in London has ded~ 
rdnySn-ydglf but modern MSS. of 
course alter the termination to a form 
better understood by their writers, 
without much attention to the mean 
ing. 
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wa&Led hands, (jo) For there seems the water of Az, produced 
by the demons, Sowing foirward on me, which is a tearing away 
of 

23-25. (51) Then Srosh the righteous upbraided {frdj-gdp- 
Idytd) the bird whose name is P'^rddarsh, 0 Spit^m&n '^erathshtl 
(52) (as in (35) to {42), which are not repeated here, in Pahlavi, 
by the old MS. in London). 

26, 27. (53) Then speaks a friend to his friend, they who 
shall lie on a bed, (54) thus : Do thou rise up ‘ for I am driven 
away. (55) Either one who shall rise up beforehand, his pro- 
gress is towards the best existence (paradise), (a) so that they 
proclaim that even with a good work of three srdshC charandm ^ 
it is possible to attain to the best existence, (56) Either one who 
(shall have) brought beforehand, up to the fi* j of Afiharmazd, 
firewood purified (by) thoroughly- washed hands, (57) him the 
fire blesses, when pleased, uninjured, (and) satisfied, (58) thus : 
May the herd of cattle attain (dkhtdd) unto thee 1 [that is, may 
it be thine !] (59) besides the full continuance of men [much 
progeny] ! (60} May a desire in the mind for the will of thy 

(heavenly) lord {ahd) attain unto thee 1 [that is, may that some- 
thing be in thy mind which should be thy (heavenly) lord and 
high priest!] (61) and may the well-pleased lord (ahil) live in 
(thy) life I ® so that the nights when thou shalt live thou mayst 
live in joy. (62) This is the blessing which the fire always offers 
liim, [that is, (it is) ever (for) him], wlio (has) brought to it fire- 
wood which is dry (and) inspected^ according to rule {rdshanth), 
(63) on account of a wish for rectitude [on account of a desire 
for duty and good works], (and) which is purified, [that is, pure]. 

28. (64) Whoever gives that bird of mine, which is Parddarsh, 
O Spit^mS.n Zaratfisht ! female and male together, to a right- 
eous man with perfect rectitude, (65) thinks of it thus : It will 
produce me a dwelling ; (a) when they give him the reward (and) 
recompense, he considers about it thus ; When a dwelling like a 
• 

1 Translated here differently from small weight of the same name, by 
(45), in accordance with the variations which the value of the most trivial 
in the old HS. in IJondon, but the actions is estimated, 
reading wiayd, ** water,” for khamth^ * The old MS. in London has va 
* * coiling,” is very improbpible. aUrvakhsht (or hH-ravakhrdd^) dhvd 

^ This is not the sooxirge or com- pavan khayd M14» 
poller of attention, but some very 
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palace ^ shall be given to me it may even be large ; (66) (with) 
a hundred columns, a thousand corridors, 2 a myriad large (and) 
a myriad small (rooms). 

29. (67) (Of him) who gives that bird of mine, which is Par6- 
darsh, small morsels of meat ^ along with pildv^^ some say cumin 
seed,® [(a) some say that he gives oufr meat , in that quantity to 
a righteous man], (68) of him, the ever-bringing,® I who am 
Ahharmazd would not be an inquirer for his second statement, 
[(a) once I shall ask ^ everybody], (69) for he proceeds onwards 
to the best existence (paradise). 

30. (70) Srosh the righteous asked of the Drhj, of Disgrace,® 
[(a) some say that (it is) of Wrath ; some, of the evil spirit], 
(71) without the accompaniment of a club, fthat is, he put down 
his club, (a) so that he might intimate that confession (JckdstiiHh) 
through fear is not to be considered as confession], (72) thus: 

0 Druj, who art inglorious, [that is, thou hast no benefit what- 
ever from it^], (and) inactive ! [that is, thou doest nothing which 
is proper]! (73) art thou thus conceiving without cohabitation of 
the whole living creation ? [that is, when they do not cohabit 
with thee dost thou become pregnant ?]. 

31. 32. (74) And she who is the demon Drhj exclaimed (in) 
reply to him, thus : O Srosh the righteous, the handsome ! (75) 

1 do not conceive without cohabitation of the whole living crea- 


^ It is assumed here that gUn harA 
is a corruption of gAnha^^ “a dome,” 
which is usually written gUnibatJt. 
The reading “ a tomb,” is hardly 

probable. 

^ This is a guess at the meaning of 
fras, compare frasp, frastp, “ a beam 
or lintel.” 

This is translated ini accordance 
with the view taken of the Avesta 
text in p. 247, but a more literal 
translation of the Pahlavi would be ; 
“ (Of him) who gives (away) meat the 
size of the body of that bird of mine,” 
Ac. The Pahlavi translator evidently 
considered the whole passage as re* 
ferring to the meritorious work of 
charity. 

* The old MS. in London has 
a way of writing pildv^ an Eastern 


dish in which boiled mutton or fowl 
is smothered in rice, and garnished 
with hard-boiled eggs, onions boiled 
and fried, raisiiis, almonds, and spices^ 
* Assuming that zArak means dj*ak\ 
® Perhaps cikaraz-var should be cor- 
rected into akaraz, 

^ Or “ they have inquiry made of.” 
^ Reading kkHduk for Pers. khudAk/ 
a similar Pahlavi form occurs in Vend. 
V. 153, where it must be read khA^uk 
==Pers. khAdahf “ truth,” as it is the 
equivalent of Av. ashem, ^ ^ 

® Meaning probably from the divide 
glory. But the word ajoih ought 
perhaps to be omitted, as it is an addi- 
tion to the text in the old MSI in 
London, and we should then read 
** thou hast no goodness whatever/’ 
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tion. (76) There are even (for) me too ^ four males. (77) They 
impregnate me just as any other male^ when the semen ?a in the 
femabs it impregnates, [that is, I become pregnant]. 

33. (78) Srosh the righteous, &c. (as in ^70) to (72), which 
are not repeated here in Pahlavi by the old MSS.) : Which is 
the first of those thy malea % 

34, 35. (79) And she who is the demon Drdj exclaimed (in) 
reply to him, thus : O Srosh the righteous, the Lrndsome ! (80) 
even that {zak-tch) is the first of those my males, (8 t) when a 
man gives not even a trifle of his hoard ot wealth, when he 
lived {zist), [that is, exists], to a righteous man with perfect rec- 
titude. (82) He impregnates me, ifec, (as in (77) above). 

36. (83) Srosh thfe righteous, &c. (as in (70) to (72), which 
are not repeated, in Pahlavi, by the old MSS.) * What is a coun- 
teraction of the effect of that] 

37, 38. (84) And she who is the demon Druj exclaimed (i»’) 
reply to him, thus : O Srosh the righteous, the handsome ! (85) 
it is a counteraction of the eflfect of that, (86) when the man 
gives even a trifle of his hoard of wealth, when not alix e ^ (fdt 
zist)f to a righteous man with perfect rectitude. (87) He will 
so destroy my pregnancy as a four-legged wolf when it tears out 
a son from the womb by tearing, (a) This is evident from the 
Avesta : it happens so when the former (valmcm) is (one) who is 
impure (mUn paluht), and the latter {va le-detiman) is in want 
through dissemination of good ; when he gives up such wealtli 
to such a man he will destroy the Drflj ; even when he gives ui> 
the wealth to that man the Drflj is destroyed, although that man 
also should give up the same wealth lest {al hat) it should like- 
wise be contaminated; some say that she is destroyed after- 
wards.® 

39. (88) Srosh the righteous, &c. (as in (70) to (72), which 
are not repeated, in Fablavi, by the old MSS.) : Which is the 
second of those thy males ? 

5 The most probable reading Is ® Thia commentary would be hardly 
h 6 mand 4 ch H-ck 4 gUshan, intelligible without the corrections 

3 Meaning probably that he ar- supplied by the old MS. in London, 
ranges by will for a charitable distri- The form le^denman is occasionally 
bution of his property after death, used for denman, of which it was pro- 
which appears to be a misunderstand- bably an almost obsolete form at the 
iDg of the language of the Avesta. , time when the commentator wrote. 
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40, 41, (89) (She) who is the demon Drtlj exclaimed (in) 
reply to him, thus ; O Srosh the righteous, the handsome ! (90) 
even that is the second of those my males, (91) when a man, 
through sinfulness, makes water an instep^s length beyond the 
front of the instep. (92) He impregnates me, <kc. (as in (77), 
which is not repeated here, in Pahlavi, by the old MSS.). 

42-44. (93-95) (As in (83-85), which are not repeated, in 
Pahlavi, by the old MSS.), (96) when the man, after standing 
up three steps (off), [some say beyond ^ the three steps], (97) 
having repeated three (praises of) righteousness,^ and two Hu- 
inatanSms (Yas. xxxv. 2), and three Hukhshathrdtemflis (Yas. 
XXXV. 5), recites aloud four Ahunavars (Yas. xxvii. 13, and) 
prays aloud the YMh^-h^tam (Yas. vii. 27^, (98) he will so de- 
stroy, <kc. (as in (87) above), (a) This is evident from the 
Avesta : it happens so when a man, through sinfulness, makes 
water an instep’s length beyond the front of the instep ; for him 
(it) is the beginning of a tan^puhar (sin), and he atones for it 
by the Avesta.^ When he makes water standing up it is the 
beginning of a tandpdhar (sin) for him, and he does not atone 
for it by the Avesta. It is in front,^ it is not backwards. It is 
as to that which proceeds from the body ® (that) chvad yad hi 
IcasisktaM erezv6 fratemem dhaishish (^*as much as the extremity 
of his smallest finger is an offence ”) ; that amount of distance, 
(when) bent together, is suitable for every foul action.® G6g6- 
shasp ^ said that for the sake of preserving the clothes it is allow- 
able to make water far off. (6) When (one) accomplishes the 
action lawfully (and) well, when he squats down, one Yath^-ahu- 
vairyo is to be uttered by him. S6sh&ns® said that, in case of 


^ It appears in the sequel that bard 
min must mean “beyond,” that is, 
“more than” the three steps off; 
but according to its usual meaning 
it would be “without” taking three 
steps backwards. 

^ That is, three Ashem-vohC for- 
mulas. See p. 141, note 2. 

® By reciting the Avesta passages 
above prescribed. 

* l^obably “in front of the toes” 
is meant. The whole of this commen- 
tary is difficult to divide correctly 
into separate sentences. 

® The word tand is given by the old 


MS. in London, but is omitted by 
Spiegel and most later MSS. 

® Beading zaX:4 ddrak dmdr _ham^ 
khdl visp khdrak glial kdnishn vurdz, 
There are many difficulties in the 
sentence, and the traditional expla- 
nation is different, but deoid^ly 
eiToneous. 

^ The name of one of the old com- 
mentators who is often quoted in the 
Pahlavi version of the Yendidad and 
other works. 

B The name of another old com- 
mentator. 
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haste {aijfHhtdp\ when he utters (it) on a road it is also allowable, 
(c) And when he stands up the Avesta is all to be uttered by him 
within the three steps ; some say beyond the three steps, and on 
his walking ^ apart, the Avesta is ever to be uttered, [this walk- 
ing is that when he goes on from the three steps], or the Avesta 
is taken inwardly by him.^ {d) When he accomplishes the 
action lawfully (and) w'ell, (but) through sinfulness does not 
utter the Avesta, it is not clear to me (whether it is) one (or) 
two® srdsM-cJuirandms of a tandpdJiar (sin). Gdgdshasp said 
that when he accomplishes the action lawfully (and) well, he also 
(utters) three Ashem-vohds.^ 

45 * (99) Srosh the righteous, (as in (70) to (72), which 
are not repeated, in JPahlavi, by the old MSS.) : Which is the 
third of those thy males 1 

46, 47. (100) And she, &c. (as in (89) above) ! even that is 
the third of those my males, (loi) when a man asleep has an 
emission of semen, [that is, his semen comes out]. (102) Ho 
impregnates me, <fec. (as in (77), which is not repeated, in Pah- 
lavi, by the old MSS.). 

48-50. (103-105) (As in (83-85), which are not repeated, in 
Pahlavi, by the old MSS.), (106) when the man, after arising 
from sleep, extols righteousness, [that is, recites three Asheni- 
vohhs], (107) two HumatanSms, (and) three Hukhshathr 6 tem 3 ,is, 
and prays aloud four Yatha-ahd-vairy6s (and) Y^nhe-hiitain,^ ho 
will so destroy, <fec. (as in (87) above). 

51. (108) Then this (man) speaks to Spendarmad thus: O 
Spendarraad! (109) I deliver up to thee this man, and do thou* 
deliver this man back to me, (no) on the production, by skill, 


1 Traditionally, chamishn is “mak- 
ing water’* (compare Pers. chamtn^ 
“urine”), hut here it is otherwise 
explained by the commentary itself. 

^ That is, it is mattered in a low 
tone of voice. 

• 3 So in the old MS. in London. 
This mode of translation is in accord- 
ance with the idea of “ the beginning 
of a tanapClhar” mentioned in (a), as 
a tcmdpdhar is equivalent to a great 
number of grdshd-ckaran^^nis^ 

* The fourth dislocation of the text* 


as described in p. 3^7, note i, occurs 
after the words asJiem vohH (the last 
having been the catchword at the 
end of a folio in the original MS. ) ; 
tho remaining words, vokll vahUh- 
tern 3, are found attached to the first 
word (ugehuhta) of the Avesta of (37) 
in MSS., and have been omitted by 
Spiegel. The last eight Pahlavi words 
added to (98) really belong to (28), as 
noticed in p. 368, note 6. 

3 The same prayers as those en- 
joined in (97). 
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of the reorganisation in the future existencoi (in) knowing the 
Q&thas and knowing i * * ♦ 

55* (i 15) * * taking (the fourth step), quickly afterwards, 

we who are demons, at once we injure him by disease of the 
tongue. (ii 6)2 Khsliayamna paschotMa mereyheTvt^ gaUhdo 
a^vaitWi ashaM yatha zanda ydtimmta merenchant^ gaHhdo 
oshaM afterwards the possessed ones destroy the settlements 
of righteousness, supplied with creatures, as the spells of sor- 
cerers destroy the settlements of righteousness ”). (a) So that up 
to the fourth step it is not more (than) ® three srdshd-charandmsy 
and at his fourth step it amounts to the beginning of a tandpdr 
liar, [some say that (he is) within what is permitted him in going 
the three (steps)]. When he walks on wcry many (steps) it is 
also not more than a tan^piihar, all that ^ remains over from the 
beginning. 

56-59. (117, 118) (As in (83-85), which are not repeated, in 
Palilavi, by the old MSS.), (119) (not given, in Pahlavi, by the 
old MSS.). (120, 121) (As in (115, 116), which are not repeated, 
in Pahlavi, by the old MSS.). 

60, 61. (122) (As in (i8-2i), which are not repeated, in Pah- 
lavi, by the old MSS. to) righteous one ! (123) Who persecutes 
thee, thee who art Afiharmazd, with the greatest persecution, 
and annoys with the greatest annoyance 1 [that is, (does) all this 
another time].® 

62. (124) And A^harmazd said to him thus : The courtezan, 

^ The fifth dislocation of the text, has been' accepted as part of the 
as described in p. 367, note i, occurs Avesta text both here and in (121), 
after the words va dkds^ where there see p. 249. It is not translated into 
is a break in the text owing to the Pahlavi, and the commentary which 
loss of a folio in the original MS. follows it belongs to the preceding 
This is all the more to be regrettdd sentence in the Avesta text, 
asjt is evident, from the small qnan- * It is doubtful whether we should 
tity of missing text, that the lost not read ** not more than (at) a srCshC'- 
folio must have contained a long com- charandm.** 

mentary. The remaining eighteen * Assuming that we may read mdn 
Pahlavi words attached to (in) really instead of amat^ seep. 346, note 
belong to (18), as noticed in p. 367, This phrase seems to mean that he 
note I ; the word min being repeated only completes the tandpdkart already 
because it was the catchword at the begun, by walking beyond the fourth 
end of a folio. step ; but the phrase is obscure. 

‘ There seems little doubt of this ^ Or perhaps **doe8 all this at one 
being merely an Avesta quotation be- time.” 
longing to tbe commentary, which 
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0 righteous Zarattisht ! who mingles together the seed of the 
pious and impious, the idolaters and non-idolaters, the tanap^H* 
Aar-sinners and also the non-tondjot^Aar-sinners, (a) and it is hot 
her business ; for when cohabitation is three times conceded by 
her (she is) worthy of death (marg-arjdn). Gdg63hasp said that 
this is a courtezan who is within bounds (vtmand),^ 

63. (125) Of one-third the waters flowing from the mountains 
the power is exhausted by her gazing on (them) 0 Zaratflsht ! 
{126) Of one-third the trees which are growing, givcefuJ, and 
golden-hued, the growth is exhausted by her gazing on (them), 
O Zaratflsht I 

64. (127) Of one-third of Spendarmad (the earth) the freedom 
from scarcity (cUang^) is carried off by her walking on (it), O 
Zaratilsht! (128) Of one-third the excellent thoughts, the ex- 
cellent words, the excellent deeds of a righteous man she 
abstracts the strength and dignity (shutdhth)^ the succeis, 
fame (khantdth\ and even righteousness, through agitation 
{levatman nafdmuhn), O Zaratflsht 1 

65. (129) Ctmeerning such (females) also I say unto thee, 0 
Sj)ttdmllu Zaratdslit ! that they are more destructive than a dart- 
ing serpent (a.2), [some say a darting snake (rndr)\ (130) than a 
raving {shuy wolf, (13 1) than a jungle-bred ^ wolf when it rushes 
into enclosures upon the sheep, (132) than a frog spawning 
thousands when it plunges into the water, ^ [that is, it drops at 
once into the water ; some say from the male to the female]. 

66“68. (133) (As in 18-21) which are not repeated, in Pah- ^ 
lavi, by the old MSS. to) righteous one ! (134) whoever obser- 
vantly, [that is, he sees that (she) is menstruous], knowingly, 
[that is, he knows that (it) is a sin], (and) risking penalty, [that 
is, he would say thus : I will incur the penalty], cohabits with a 
w^oman suffering from any kind of menstruation, ^ with that ob- 
servation and knowledge and risk of penalty, (135) what is (his) 

1 Meaning perhaps “in bondage,” * This epithet is very dotibtful; 
'but the sense is rather uncertain, and jungle ” is to be understood in 
The word dhi4t which follows in its wide Indian meaning cf “ wilder- 
the old MSS., is probably only the ness,*’ not in its limited European 
Pahlavi ait, “is,” or hd^, “would sense of “forest.” 
be,*’ in a P^jsand form, and ought to ^ Thereby polluting it. 
end this sentence. , ^ This it merely a free transla* 

* Or perhaps ** who de- tion. 

stroys.” 
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penalty in cash {hhvdstah) ? and what is it (at) the bridge ^ with 
the goad (and) scourge {srdsM-cJiarandm) 1 How does he remove 
the penalty for the perpetration of that action ? [that i®, how 
should he atone ?]. 

$9, 70. (136) And AHharmazd said to him thus; Whoever 
observantly, &c. (as in (134) above), (137) he should ^ search 
out a thousand young (cattle), (138) and of all those cattle, of 
those which are suitably decorated,® and (consecrated) with holy- 
water, yad antare veredhha asma reja, (“what is in the kidneys, 
the kidney fat ”),^ he should carry forth for the fire with perfect 
rectitude; (139) (his) arm should carry (it) forth for the good 
water. 

71. (140) A thousand back* loads of li^rd firewood, dry and 
inspected,® he should carry forth for the fire with perfect recti- 
tude. (141) A thousand back-loads of soft firewood emitting 
fragrance, or benzoin, or aloe-wood, or pomegranate,® or any 
other of the most sweet-scented of trees, he should carry forth 
for the fire with perfect rectitude. 

72. (142) He should (ha/e) a thousand Barsoms arranged in 
(their) arrangement. »(i43) A thousand consecrated waters, 
with Horn (and) with flesh, which are purified, [that is, pure], 
watched, [that is, they are kept by a chief (priest)],^ purified by 
a holy man,® [that is, prepared by a holy man], and watched 
by a holy man, [that is, a holy man kept (it) as chief (priest)], 
in connection® with which are those plants which are called 

1 At the Chinvad bridge where the fire along with pieces of sandal-wood 
soul has to account for its actions in and pomegranate twigs, 
this life. ® To ascertain that it is free from 

*-* Grammarians should notice that impurity, 
the conditional in these sentences ° The hadhdnaipata, being classed 
(137-149) is formed by prefixing (in- here among odoriferous substances, 
stead of affixing) the auxiliaries can hardly have been the pomegranate 

or kana^ to the indicative present. shrub, as assumed by tradition. 

® Reading vMrd2va?*d8=Per8. burdz ^ The zaota, or chief officiating 
lmrdz\ this is, however, doubtful, as priest at all important ceremonies, 
the oldest reading is gvd rdz nrdz, all must be intended by sarddr here, 
in Pilzand, and may perhaps be some ® That is, by a priest, which musj; 
part of an animaL be the meaning of ddhmdn here. 

^ The words asrm r^a look more ® Assuming that ham-gdmih stands 
like “stone and gravel,” but the for ham-gdmijth. The oldest reading 
phrase is traditionally understood as is ham-gdnamthf which might be a 
referring to fat smeared on splinters miswriting of ham-gHnahth^ “ the 
of wood which are thrown into the same manner” (an inverted k being m 

in Pahlavi). 
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pomegranate, he should carry (ail these) forth for the good water 
with perfect rectitude. 

73. (144) A thousand serpents who are created erect (IMd- 
dakiAmo) ^ he should destroy, two thousand of those other female 
snakes (vndr-hdndk). (145) A thousand land-frogs he should 
destroy, and two thousand of those of the water. (146) A thou- 
sand ants carrying off corn {ddn-kash) he should destroy, two 
thousand of those other venomous ones {ddidrah)! 

74. (147) He should throw thirty over-bridges across uavigable 
water (and) streams containing water, with arches {daJian).^ 
(148) He is to be beaten with a thousand blows of a horse- 
goad, (or) two thousand srdskt-cliaraadms. 

75. (149) That is •his penalty at the bridge;^ that is his 
penalty in cash {hhvdstak), that is liis (penalty at) the bridge, 
with the goad (and) scourge (sr6sh6‘cha7’andm) ; and so he should 
remove the penalty for the perpetration of that action, [that is, ho 
should atone]. 

76. (150) If he removes (it) he gathers® for the better world 
of the righteous, [that is, his gathering is made for that place], 
(151) If he does not remove (it) he gathers® for the world of 
the wicked, [that is, his gathering is made for that place], (152) 
of those deserving gloom, [that is, their desert is for that place], 
of gloomy origin, [that is, the Drhj who makes a man wicked 
originates from that place], (and) gloomy, [that is, a dark place]. 

8 . — Pahlavi Vendidad XIX. 

I. (i) From the northern direction of the directions, from the 
northern direction of the place, from the direction of the demons, 
the evil spirit rushed forth, the deadly demon of the demons ; 
(2) and thus exclaimed he, the evil spirit, the deadly : (3) Rush 
on, O Drhj I and destroy him, the righteous Zarathsht. (4) On 
to him they rushed, the Drhj, the demon Bfft, and secret-moving 
Destruction, the deceiver. 

^ That is, who stand partly erect clause appears to be superfluous, but 
when prepared to strike their prey or occurs in the oldest MSS. 
enemy, like the cobra aud many other That is, he accumulates a store of 

snakes. good works, or sin, as the case may 

3 Assuming that dahtrah (the oldest be. The meaning can hardly be ** he 
reading) stands toxzdhirak^ ** poison- is gathered to,” although tlie phrase 
ous.” t might perhaps he so transkied with- 

9 This is merely a guess. out doing much violence to grammar. 

^ See p. 378, note i. This first 
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2. (5) Zarat^slit chanted aloud the Ahuna-vairya (formula), 

[those two YathAahh-vairyds which .stand before hmhiti (Yas. 
Ixviii. 14)], and he consecrated the good water which is of good 
creation, 1 and the Mazdayasnian religion was professed by him, 
[that is, he uttered the fravardni, (Yas. i. 23)]. (6) The Drhj 

was confounded by that ; away they rushed, the demon Bht and 
secret-moving Destruction, the deceiver. 

3. (7) The Drdj exclaimed (in) reply to him thus : Thou art 

a misleader, 0 evil spirit I this thou art, [that is, anything un- 
locked for, which it is not possible for thee to do thyself, thou 
orderest us (to do)]. (8) The ruin of him, who is Spit&mfi,ii 

Zaratdsht, is not contemplated by us, (9) owing to the full glory 
[owing to the great diligence] of the righttous Zarathsht ; (a) so 
ill at they announce that whoever remains in activity, on him less 
affliction comes. (10) Zaratdsht perceived in (his) mind thus : 
The wicked demons, astute in evil, consult together about my 
ruin. 

4. (ii) Up rose Zaratdsht, forth went Zaratflsht, (12) from 

the extinction of evil thought (Ak 6 ma 7 id) [when the evil thought 
in his body is extinguished] by severely distressing questions, 
[by those questions, so severe, which are proposed to it]'^'’(a) 
some say that evil thought is extinguished by him when it asks 
what is severely distressing.^ (13) And he held a stone (sag) in. 
liis hand, which was the size of a hut, the righteous ZaratUsht ! 
[the rocky stone,® some say, is the spirit of the Yath^'ahU-vairy6], 
(14) who thus besought the creator AUharrnazd ; (15) Where is 
that kept on this wide, round, far-traversed (earth, which) is to 
be fixed on the roof ^ in the dwelling of Porfishasp ? (a) Some 

say it is kept on this earth, so wide,*round, (and) far-traversed, 
and the place which is kept for it is fixed on the roof in the 
.dwelling of Pdrfishasp. 

1 The ** good BMtl would pro- word for ** stone ” in the Pahlavi 
bably be identified, by the Pahlavi Vendidad, there seenis little doxibt 
translator, with the river of that that a stone is meant, though tradi- 
name, see p. 357, note t. tion prefers to understand the phrase 

^ It is not clear whether the Pah- as **the thrice three,” applicable to 
lavi translator means to personify the or ** nine- jointed ’’staff 

Ak6man6 as a demon existing inde- of Zaratfisht, see p. 333, note 4. 
pendent of the mind or not. r* The words daiyik zMr, being 

* Or ** the stone of three kinds,” if merely a transcription of the Avesta, 
we read sag-i S-gUnd instead of aag-i are translated in accordance with the 
sagtnd. As sag (not sang) is the usual meaning adopted in p. 333, note 4. 
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5. (16) ZaratAsht proclaimed aloud, [that is, he openly {patdtd) 
conveyed], to the evil spirit, thus : O evil spirit, astute in evil I 
(17) I destroy the creatures produced by the demons, I destroy 
the conruption {rtmush) produced by the demons, (18) I destroy 
the desire for witches, [the worshio of idols], until the triumphant 
JS 4 d'h 6 mand beneficial one ”) is brought forth by the water of 
Kash 6 s 4 i, [(a) both I destroy and my disciples destroy thee ; and 
after he arrives he will annihilate thee by his ov^' deeds], (19) 
from the eastern direction of the directions, (a) (From) the })laca 
where the sun comes up on the longest day to tlie place where it 
comes up on the shortest day is the east ; from the place where 
it comes up on the shortest day to the place where it goes down 
on the shortest day i%tlie south ; from the place where it^goes 
down on the shortest day to the place where it goes down on the 
longest day is the west ; and the remainder is the north. Some 
say that the north is an abyss. ^ 

6. (20) (In) reply to him exclaimed the evil spirit, astute in 

evil, (21) thus: Destroy not these my creatures, O righteous 
Zaratilsht ! (22) Thou art the son of Porfishasp, and thou art 

from the conception of thy mother’s womb, I know thee, [(a) some 
say that I had the worship of thy ancestors, and do tliou also 
worship me]. (23) Curse the good religion of the Mazdayas- 
Ilians, (and) obtain happiness as Vdghnd, the king, obtained it. 

7. (24) (In) reply to him spoke he who is SpitS.miin Ziira- 
tfisht, (25) thus: I curse not that which is Afiharmazd’s own, 
the good religion of the Mazdayasnians ; (26) not for love of 
body nor life, not for much result and not for good result, not 
on account of the parting of body and soul, [that is, although 
they cut off my head yet I curse not], 

8. (27) (In) reply to him exclaimed the evil spirit, astute in 
evil : (28) With what words dost thou smite me ? [that is, 
wouldst thou make me confounded *1] and with what words wilt 
thou molest me ] [that is, wouldst thou force me apart from the 
creatures?] with (what) well-formed implement, (from) these 
Creatures of me who am the evil spirit 1 

9. (29) (In) reply to him spoke he who is Sp!t 4 m^n Zara- 

1 Beading a bottom,** as t^e mountain Areztlra at tbe gate of 

bell is supposed to be in> the north, hell, see p. 316, note 4, and p. 337, 
But the word may be also read td-i, note 9. 
summit/* which might refer to 
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tdsht, (30) thus : Witli the Honia-mortar and dish and Homa, even 
the words Aiiharmazd pronounced, the Avesta, (31) are my best 
implements. (32) With those words I smite thee, [th^t is, I 
would make thee confounded], with those words I molest thee, 
[that is, I would force thee apart from the creatures], with those 
well-formed implements, 0 evil spirft, astute in evil ! (33) which 
were given to me by him, the beneficent spirit, and were given 
to him in boundless time, [some say thus : which were given to 
me by him, the beneficent spirit, and were given to me by him 
in boundless time], (34) and were given over to me by them, the 
Ameshaspends, the good rulers and good arrangers, [that is, they 
have been assisting in the giving by them].^ 

10. (35) Zaratfisht chanted aloud the 5i.huna-vair5^a, [that is, 
the Yath^-ahti-vairy6] ; (36) the righteous Zaratfisht spoke out 
thus : That which I ask of thee Thou tellest to me right, O 
Afiharmazd ! 2 I am firmly of opinion, [some say thus : Right is 
what Thou tellest to me]. 

11. (37)® Through what is to be fixed on the roof^ where 
Afiharmazd (and) the ^ood one [Vohuman] of good estimation 
are stationed {dhist)^ [this “estimation’^ (stands) for Yohuman 
again], (38) (with) Ashavahisht, Shatv^r, (and) Spendarmad. 

12. (39) How should I act with them (to defend) from that 

Drfij who is from the evil spirit, astute in evil ? £that is, how 
should I make her quite confounded ?]. (40) How when it has 

become polluted directly, how when it has become polluted in- 
directly, how shall I dispossess the corruption (nasmh) from the 
residence ■ (i^^s) of Mazdayasnians 1 (41) How do I purify a 

righteous man ? How do I bjjring purification on a righteous 
woman 1 

13. (42) And Afiharmazd said to him thus : Thou mayst call, 
O Zaratfisht 1 upon the good religion of the Mazdayasnians, 

^ These words, ** by them,” lead terest to grammarians, as they show 
one to suspect that the Pahlavi trans- that two pronominal suffixes can be 
lator considered ** boundless time ” added to one particle. 
as much an individual as ** the bene- ^ Yas. xliv., see pp. i58>-i6i. 
ficent spirit,” and that we ought to ^ The Pahlavi translator omits the 
read ** by boundless time” (the Pah< usual opening invocation of the 
lavi pa/van being both **by” and Creator, see the translation of the 
**in”). The rare forms mUnamoih, Avesta text, p. 333. 
afamath, and* afamahUn (for afam- ^ See p. 380, note 4. ^ 

$hdn), in these sentences, are of in- 
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[tliat is, celebrate a Vendidad]. (43) Thou mayst call, 0 Zara- 
tiisht ! upon the Ameshaspbnds in invisible concealment on the 
seven Regions of the earth, [that is, although thou seest them 
not they are to be propitiated]. (44) Thou mayst call, 0 Zara- 
tiisht 1 upon the self-sustained universe, [its self-sustai 'ment is 
this, that through the eneiPgy which is within it nothing from 
without is wanted within it], and boundless time, (and) the 
upper-working air (45) Thou mayst call, 0 Zaratusht ! 

upon the swift wind created by Ahharmazd, and also call Spen- 
darmad, the graceful daughter of Ahharmazd. 

14. (46) Thou mayst call, O Zarattlsht ! upon tlie spirit 
{fravaski) of me who am Adharmazd, (47) which is (of the 
creations) of Adharm&d the greatest in body, the best in worth, 
the most excellent in appearance, the most forniicwible [strongest], 
the most sagacious [wisest], the best-shaped, [that is, the limbs 
most adapted one for the other], the highest in righteousness, 
(48) the soul of which is the beneficent text. (49) Thou 
shouldst thyself, O Zaratdaht I call these creatures of Adhar- 
niazd, [that is, do not surrender (it) from (thy) liand]. 

15. (50) Zaratdsht considered ^ my words, [that is, he heark- 
ened to them] ] {a) some say that Zaratdsht considered rny 
words, [that is, he believed about them that it would be neces- 
sary to keep (and) hear (them)]; (51) (and said) : I call upon 
the righteous Adharmazd, the creator of creatures. (52) I call 
upon Mitrd of the wide cattle-pastures, the well-armed, glorious 
wdth missiles, 2 the most victorious of missiles, [that is, these are 
good (and) more (than) those of the angel Vdhrdm]. (53) I call 
upon Srosh the righteous, the handsome, when he holds a sword 
in (his) hand over the head of the demons, at that time I call 
him most. 

16. (54) I call upon the beneficent text which is very glori- 
ous. (55) I call upon the self-sustained universe, boundless 
time, and the upper-working air, (56) I call upon the swift 
wind created by Adharmazd ; Spendarmad, the graceful daughter 
of Adharmazd, I also call. (57) I call upon the good religion 

^ This sentence is corrected by cQm- liles,” but the Word is ambiguous, 
paling it with (114) furthen on. and might be read zahishno, emana- 

> Beading zdydno^ ** arms, mis- tion, radiation.** 
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of tho Mazdajasnians ; the law against the demons^i the law of 
Zarat^alt^ I alah call. 

17. (58) Zaratftsbt inquired of Aflharmazd thus : Thou art a 
generous creator,* 0 Adbarmazd ! [that is, the benefit from him 
is much] ; (59) with what words do I reverence, with what words 
do I worship Thee ] (and do) my disciples and these creatures of 
Afiharmazd? 

18. (60) And Afiharmazd said to him thus : When thou 
comest up to a growing tree, 0 Spit^mS.n Zaratfisht ! (61) which 
is fine, well-grown, (and) strong, recite these words : (62) Salu- 
tation to the good tree created by AAharmazd (and) righteous 1 * 
(a) Righteousness is the best prosperity, [a store of these is 
good, duty arid good works] ; (b) virtuous is righteousness, vir- 
tuous is he who is a right-doer through perfect righteousness, 
[that is, he performs duty and good works]> 

19. (63) Thou mayst carry off Barsom for that ceremony a 
span long, a barley-corn thick. (64) Thou shouldst not cut up 
the Barsom with over-attention,® [that is, thou shouldst leave 
(it) to] ® men become righteous,^ and it is held by them in the 
left hand ; (65) and Afiharmazd is prayed to by them, and the 
Ameshaspends are prayed to by them. (66) Homa, too, the 
golden-hued, the exalted, and they also who are excellent, 
Vohuraan and good liberality created by Afiharmazd, the right- 
eous (and) best, are prayed to likewise by them. 

20. (67) Zarstffsht inquired of Afiharmazd thus ; Thou art 

omniscient, O Afiharmazd ! (68) Thou art sleepless, 0 Afihar- 
mazd ! and unititoxicated, thou who art Affharmazd ! (69) A 

^ The Vendidad. text, however, refer to the cutting of 

2 Or it may be translated as inp. the Barsom itself , which is now hardly 
334, note I. ever done, as they generaUy use metal 

' ^ Dastur Hoshangji obserres that wires instead of twigs, 

when a Parsi priest gees nowadays * This Pahlavi translation of the 
np to a pomegranate den to cut the Ashem-vahh formula is omitted by 
urvardm he does not nse these words, Spiegel, but is given by the old MSS. 
but washes his hands and the knife ® The word awar-niktrishn^t is nqt 
with consecrated water, ^^ice recit- a correct equivalent of the Avesta 
ing khshnaothra MuraM Muzddo, pain-kerttmt but it is hazardous to. 
€b»hem and outs a twig Isom the alter it into avar-kaHnishntK 
pomegranate tree for ^S^jikrvafdm, ® Or “thou shouldst break (it) off 
and a leaflet from the date tree for for/* ii sMkan-de be read instead of . 
the uiwpdo'^hanot or girdl^ of the ahedkfln-de* * 

Barsom. The instructioha in the ^ That . priests. 
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good-minded man is mingled in direct poHution with him (vaQ, 
a good-minded man i$ mingled in indirect poilution with hii^ 
{va/)#^hose body is stricken by the demon; and defiled, and the 
demons mingle him with it, [that is, they would make (him) 
completely defiled] ; did the good-minded (one) become purified ? 

21. (70) And Afiharm£W5cl said to him thus: Seek for bull’s 

urine, 0 Zaratfisht ! of a young, entire bull, lawfully inaugur- 
ated. ^ (71) Thou mayst carry on the purificati^'u on the, land 

created by Ahharmazd, [that is, they may perform (it) in a wild 
spot of nava vtbdzva drdjo ('* nine fathoms length ”)]. (72) With 
a surrounding furrow he should score (it) around, the man who 
is purifying. 

22. (73) One huikdred praises of righteousness are to be 
recited (thus) : Asbem vohfi, (&c., and) (74) two hundred 
(YathAahti-vairy<js ).2 (75) With four times thorough washing 
be is washed over, (by) the man who is purifying, with bull’s 
urine produced by bulls, twice with water which should be 
created by Afiharmazd,® which should be well-formed. 

23. (76) Purified becomes the good-minded man, purified 
becomes the man who shall come with him.'* (77) The cloth- 
ing of the good-minded (one) is to be taken up by the left arm 
with the right, and by the right arm with the left, with the 
assistance of one another. (78) Then the good-miiided (one) is 
to be called out ^ in the light produced by skill, that we may 
brighten his star given by destiny, (79) always till those nine 
nights shall elapse over the man. 

24. (80) After the nine nights thou mayst carry forth conse- 
crated water to the fire, thou mayst carry forth the hard 
firewood to the fire, thou mayst carry forth sweet-scented 
incense to the fire, (81) (and he) who is good-minded should 
fumigate his clothes, 

1 The bull whose urine is employed * Probably, meaning pure^ water, 
for such puii>ose8 has to be once pro- In the ol<l the conditional dU 

^perly consecrated by a certain cere* occurs twice, as here translated, 
mony, when he becomes ^ Or **who shall come in contact 

and can then supply lawful urine for with him.** 

th^ rest of his life. So all unaltered MSS.^ l^ut Daa 

* The words ptUhd aJtH vairyt vad tur Hoshs&gji suggests that $har% 
which have been taken into * 'is. to be opened or exposed,* 

the Avesta text (see p. 335), belong, should ^yead instead of 
no doubt, to the Pahlavi translation. 

2 B 
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25. (82) Purified becomes the clothing of the good-minded 
(one), purified becomes the man rWho holds the clothing. 
(83) The clothing, <fec. (as in (77) above). (84) The good- 
minded (one) exclaims thus : Salutation to Atiharmazd I saluta- 
tion to the Ameshaspends 1 salutation to those other righl;<k)us 
ones! (a) Afarg^ showed from this passage that he whose 
hands are not washed should not reverence the sun, and should 
not engage in silent prayer (f>4;). 

26. (85) Zaratfisht inquired of Afiharmazd thus : Thou art 

omniscient, O Atiharmazd ! (86) Shall I raise the righteous 

man ‘I shall I raise the righteous woman ? shall 1 raise the 
wicked and the iddlaters, the men who are polluters (87) 
The giving up ® removes away the earth crer^ted by Atiharmazd ; 
the giving up removes away the flowing water, the grown corn, 
and the other wealth. (88) And Atiharmazd said to him thus ; 
Thou may at raise (them), O righteous Zarattisht ! 

27. (89) Creator of the material world, righteous one I ^ 

Where are those events® in lodgment? where do those events 
proceed? [that is, where is the place of their coming and 
going?] wherewith ara those events in connection? where do 
those events come back to the same place for a man whom they 
give up to his own soul in the material life of mankind ? ® . 

28. (90) And Aflharmazd said to him thus : After the papB* 
ing away of men, after the proceeding forth of men, [that is, 
when their proceedings in the world are completed], after the 
tearing away of the life from the former body by the demons, 
the wicked ones astute in evil, [that is, of everyone they most 
tear away that from which unseparated (^ ahard) he does not 
die] ; (91) on the complete up-lifting of the third night, when 
the dawn glows, the beaming, (92) on the mountain of the 


The name of one of the old com- 
mentators. 

2 The reading of the old MSS. is 
certainly gmhno-mhUhndn^ a misin- 
terpretation of the Av. merezvjUtm^ 

* Taking hard yehabdntano (Which 
the old MSS. append to both clauses 
of the sentence) as the nominative. 
It might be translated “ result,” but 
the passage jseems to refer to the 


resurrection, or to the soul’s entrance 
into its separate spiritual life, as de- 
tailed in the following verses. 

^ This opening sentence is abbrevi*’ 
ated in the old MSS. 

^ The traditional meaning of ddsar 
is “destiny.” 

® As the meaning is not very clear 
it is safest to give the literal trans- 
lation. . 
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glory of righteousness where ^ arouses Mitr6 the wdl-armed, 
(93) and the sun rises up there in (its) ascent, 

2 ^ (94) The demon Vlzarsh by name, 0 Sptttoin Zara- 
tifisht I carries off the soul bound, the wicked (and) the idolaters, 
the men who are polluters, (a) That is, with a halter {band) 
which falls upon the neok of every one when he dies ; when 
righteous it falls off from his neck {ash min chavarman)^ when 
wicked they will drag him with that same halter to hell. 
(95) He comes to the time-worn path, whoever is wicked (and) 
whoever is righteous, [(a) Every one will come to that place 
to behold Adharmazd (and) Ahriman ; he who , is righteous to 
offer prayer, (but) he who is wicked is unable to offer prayer 
and becomes repentant, and by his repentance they restore the 
dead again]. (96) (To) the Chinvad bridge created by Affhar- 
mazd, where they clear away {bard zadhid) the worldly portion 
of the consciousness (and) soul, (97) which was given to them 
in the material world. 

30. (98) She who is graceful in appearance, well-formed, 
[that is, it is not necessary to do anything to her],® strongs [that 
is, powerful],® well-developed, [that is, she hafe grown in excel- 
lence], comes (99) with a dog, [that is, protection is with her], 
wuth discrimination, [that is, it is evident who is who and which 
is which], with replies,^ [that is, with goodness and crime],® 
willing, [that is, as a man requires], (and) provided with skill. 
(100)® . . . She supports the soul of the righteous across 

Alborz. (10 1 ) They pass across by the Chinvad bridge whose 
two extremities {2-mrth) are their own heavenly angels ; (a) one ' 
stands at ChakM-i D&itih,'^ and one at Alborz. 

' Probably the dawn. Dastur Hoshangji suggests reading 

s Literally : “ it is not necessary to vhh bachak, “ many children.” 
perform an operation upon her.” ® The old MSS. omit the Pahlavi 

^ Assuming that ktk atgh tuban^ translation of the first clausiB of this 
the reading of the old MSS. in Lou- sentence in the Avesta : ** She dis- 
don, stands for taktk Ci/tgh tdbdn, ‘ misses the sinful soul of the wicked 
, ^ The oldest reading is pasukho- into the glooms ” (see p. 255). This 

hdmandy but Dastur Hoshangji sug- is, no doubt, a blunder, as there is no 
gests reading ** having reason to suppose that this clause is 

sons.” an Avesia quotation introduced by 

^ Probably meaning that she has the Pahlavi translator, 
the replies both of the ^ood and the ^ The Bundahish (p. 22, W.) states 
bad. The oldest reading is vaath va that the mountain Chak&d-i Diitlb 
bdfjakt and vasth is very like v^hih ; is that of tbe middle of the world, 
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31. (102) Vohuman shall rise up from a throne made of 
gold, (a) where he transacts the affairs of the dominion of the 
eternal ones.^ (i^ 3 ) Vohuman exclaims thus : How hast#thou 
come up here? O righteous one I tasting immortality {andsh- 
vashtamiln)^ (104) ^>^om that perishable world which is afflicted, 
unto this imperishable world which isounafflicted ? 

32. (105) Contented the soul of the righteous goes on from 
Yohuman (106) up to Aiiharmazd and up to the Ameshaspends 
and up to the throne made of gold, (107) up to Garddmfln, the 
abode of Affharmazd, the abode of the Ameshaspends, the abode 
of those others who are also alike {kamtch) righteous ones. 

33. (108) Owing to the purified state of that righteous 
(one), [owing to the protection ^ of puritj^ in the soul], after 
passing away, the wicked demons, astute in evil, are frightened 
away by its scent, (109) as a sheep molested by wolves when it 
is frightened off by the scent of a wolf. 

34. (no) The righteous men come together^ every one; 
(a) some say Hush Mar, HushMar-mHh, and S6shy&ns; (iii) 
and N^ryosang brings them together. (112) The messenger^ 
of Afiharmazd call lS'My6sang; (113) thou shouldst thyself, 
O Zaratflsht ! call upon these creatures of Afiharmazd, [that is, 
do not surrender (it) from (thy) hand].^ 

35. (114) Zaratflsht considered my words, &c. (as in (jo) 
above) ; (i 15) (and said) : I call upon Afiharmazd the righteous, 
the wise.® (116) I call upon the earth created by Afiharmazd, 
the water created by Auharmazd, and the rightful vegetation. 
(117) I call upon the sea which is made wide. (nS) I call 
upon the sky, the handsome-formed, [that is, it is formed well- 
vaulted].® (119) I call upon the endless light, the self-sustained, 

the height of a hundred men, on * The old MSS. are here, for once, 
which the Ohinvad bridge stands, and more corrupt than the modern ones, 
'they take account of the soul at that * Traditionally, “ the friend.” 
place.” ® This is a repetition of (49), and 

^ Beading avtdamdnJcardnOy^* ihow the subject now returns to the point 
acting without time,” but this is it left when interrupted by the in- 
liable to the objection that avt ought quiries in (58), v u 

to be otherwise written. ® This is a misinterpretation of the 

® The word pdnaktk seems to have Avesta, see p. 256. 
been written by mistake in the old ^ ^ free translation of Vouru- 
MS. in London, and to have been kasha, which is always Far&kh<i-kar<J 
corrected by a marginal gloss into in Pahlavi. 

pdkVi ; later copyists give both words ® So in the old MSS. , but “ vaulted 

in the text, as here translated. together ” in later ones. 
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[tli2it is, its self-sustainment is this, that they ^ make eveiy one 
its own for itself]. 

36. (120) I call upon the better world of the righteous, of 
all-glorious light. (121) i call upon Gar6dniAn, the abode of 
Afiharmazd, and the abode of the Ameshaspends, and the abode 
of those other righteous ones. (122) I call upon the constantly 
advantageous place, ^ the self-sustained, [its constant advantage- 
ousness is this, that when it once became (so) t.’l of it became 
thereby ever-advantageous] ; the Chinvad bridge, oreated by 

, Adharmazd, 1 also call. 

37. (123) I call upon good-fortune the wishful-eyed, the 
favouring, the spirit of favour Qid-cLashrrJth). (124) I call upon 
the valiant guardian-angels of the righteous, who benefit all 
creatures. (125) I call upon the victorious angel Verehrdn 
(Behrdm), created by Afiharinazd, who bears the standard of the 
glory created by Afiharmazd. {126) I call upon the star 
Tishtar, the brilliant, the glorious ; at the time when (it is) in 
the form of a bull with golden horns I call it most. 

38. (127) I call upon the propitious Gdthas, ruling the chiefs 
(of the creation, and) righteous ; [their rulersbip of the chiefs 
is this, that it is proper to pray to any of the others through 
them]. (128) I call upon the Ahunavaiti Gdtha ; I call upon 
the XJshtavaiti Gdtba ; I call upon the Spent Amainyd Gdtha ; 
I call upon the Vohu-khshathra Gdtha ; I call upon the Vahish- 
tdishti Gdtha. 

39. (129) I call upon the region {Hshvar) of Arezabi and of 
Savahi ; I call upon the region of Fradadafshu (and of) Vida- 
dafshu j I call upon the region of Vouru-bareshti and of Vouru- 
jareshti ; I call upon the region of Qaniratha the splendid ; 
(a) this they assert as they are stationed {dhist) in this (one). 

(130) I call upon Hdt-h6mand® the illustrious, the glorious. 

(131) I call upon the good Ashishang.* I call upon the most 
i^htful {j'ojutak), the learned, the good. (132) I call upon the 

1 The fixed stars, which produce works exactly counterbalance thdr 
their own light. sins, and where they remain in a 

3 This appears stationary state till the final resur- 

to be the place of the JEtamisUikdn of rection. 
the later books, the intermediate ^ See Vend. i. (50), p. 36z» 
place, between heaven bnd hell, re- * See p. 2x5. 
served for those souls whose good 
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glory of the Iranian countries. I call upon the glory of Jain 
sb^d the rich in flocks. 

40. ^133) When Srosh is ’satisfied with the three nights’! 
worship, and (has) recognised, [that is, completed (its) con- 
sideration], and accepted (it), Srosh the righteous ! the handsome, 
triumphant Srosh, the righteous I (13*4) consecrated water is to 
be carried forth to the fire; thou shouldst carry forth hard 
firewood to the fire, (and) thou shouldst carry forth sweet- 
scented incense to the fire. (135) The fire VSzisht is to be 
propitiated, which smites the demon Spenjagar. (136) Cooked 
food is to be carried forth, full of dried sugar-plums.® 

41. (137) Thou shouldst propitiate Srosh the righteous ; (138) 
Srosh the righteous who destroys the demdns, who are stupid, 
drunk, and causelessly drunk, [that is, drunk without wine]. 
(139) He hurls them down to the Driij of Ask^n,^ the wicked 
(and) the idolaters, the men who are polluters, back to Vizarsh 
the deinon.^ 

44. (140) (The evil spirit exclaimed) thus : Why do we 
assemble in an assembly, O wicked demons astute in evil ! on 
the summit of Arezfir 1 ® [that is, when we go back what report 
{srdbdk) do we carry back ?] 

45. (141) They rushed and they shouted the cries of demons, 
they became worse about the matter, the demons, the wicked 
ones astute in evil.® . , . (142) (For) this we assemble in an 
assembly on the summit of Arezfir. 

^ Meaning the three nights after a ^ The oldest reading is os- 

death, during which ceremonies in kdno^ but the meaning is uncertain, 
honour of Srosh are to be performed. It seems to be merely a transcript of 
After the third day and night cere- the Avesta drvjaskandm* 
monies commence in honour of the * The word da^d (which although 
Ar^ 4 i Fravard or righteous guardian in Avesta letters seems to belong to 
angels. The word meaning **the the Pablavi text) is omitted by S|^- 
three nights ** is traditionally pro- gel. A long passage (see pp. 336, 337) 
nounced seddsh or sadU (see Mainyd- is here omitted in the old MSS. with 
i-khard xxi. 10 ; Ixiii. 7), and is the Pah^vi translation. This onris- * 
sometimes confounded with Srosh ; sion has evidently been caused by the 
but it seems to be nothing but loss of a folio in some original MS., 

**a triplet,*’ (compare Pers. whence they have all descended. 

^ The oldest reading looks like hard * See p. 337, note 9. 

Ikashd^i shaharpdk, but should pro- ^ Two clauses of this sentence (see 
bably be read ha.rd kkU 9 hki 4 shakar- p, 337) are omitted in the old Pahlayi 

translation. 
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46. (143) Because the righteous ZarattLsht is bom iu the 
dwelling of Pdrlshasp. (144) Where (can) we procure his 
death? for he is the smiter of the demons and he is the adver- 
sary of the demons. (145) He restrains the destroyer from de- 
stroying, [that is, he takes away his oppressivenessl, he puts 
down idolatry, [that is, Jbe makes (it) powerless]. (146) He 
proclaims avoidance of the corruption {na^h) produced by the 
demons; the falsehoods of MU 6 kht (the liar) he also makes 
powerless. 

47* (^47) demons shouted, the demouF fled, the wicked 
ones astute in evil, to the bottom of the world of darkness which 
is the grievous ^ hell, and back to constant smoke. 

^ — Pahlavi Vendidad XX. 

I. (i) Zarathsht inquired of Ahharmazd, <scc. (as in Vend, 
xviii. {2*)^ p. 367, to) righteous onel Who was the first of the 
men who are careful ones, 2 [who know well bow to take care of 
the body, such as SpendyM ; ® some say that a sword * made no 
effect upon (him)], (2) (who are) accomplished ones, [sages, such 
as KM-Us], (3) (who are) willing ones, [such as Jamsh^d], (4) 
(who are) fortunate ones, [and powerful ones, such as Pfltsr6b],^ 

(5) (who are) brilliant ones, [and skilful ones, such as Zaratfisht], 

(6) (who are) valiant ones, [such as Keresflspa], (7) (who are) 
those of the early law {pishddddn), [such as H6sh&ng ; this early 
law was this, that he first set going the law of sovereignty], (8) 
(and) by whom disease was kept ® to disease, and death was kept 
to death by him, [that is, they could not escape from his con- 
trol (pand )] ; (9) he kept (back) the drawn dagger,^ [that is, it 
was stopped by him on the way], (10) and the scorching of fire 
was kept by him away from the bodies of men ? 

1 Sheading atrang ; compare Pers. * Traditionally identified with Kal- 
drang. The Dastura prefer reading KhCtsrd. but this seems only a guess. 
atrdg, which they translate stink- It is more probable that Pdt-khhsrd 
iag.** is meant, who is said to hayo been a 

* Said to mean those rendered se- brother of Vishtdsp in the Pahlavi 
cure or invulnerable by means of Sh4hD&inah. 

spells. ^ Keadiog ddtht in all the phrases 

* The Pahlavi form of Isfendyftr, a (as suggested by Dastur Hoshangji) 

son of Vishtftsp, who conquered Ar- instead of the ashdd4 of the MSS. ; 
j&sp. , the Pahlavi letters being the same in 

^ Or a battle-axe, according as we both cases, 
compare tSsA. with Pers. tish, or tithah, ^ This is merely a guess. 
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2. (i i) And Atlbarmazd said to Mm thus ; Srit ^ was the first, 

O Spitfimd.n Zaratfisht ! ot the men who are careful ones, <kc. (as 
in (i-io) above), {a) That is, Srlt of the S&mS,ns, not S*it of 
the S 6 rjfins ,2 (at) the place where he had come he was able to 
act. (() Some say that he was Tim, and his Sritship was this, 
that he was the third ruler.® . 

3. (12) He begged (and) obtained a weapon (vtshchthar) from 
Shahrivar, [(a) some say that it was obtained through Shahrivar, 
so that its top (and) bottom might be bound with gold], ^ (13) 
for withstanding disease, for withstanding death, for withstand- 
ing pain, for withstanding fever, (14)® . , . for withstanding 
aghish ® the putrid, the disfigurer, the malignant eye which the 
evil spirit formed in the bodies of riien ; [evety one is good as to 
his own (and) evil as to others]. 

4. (15) Then I who am Afiharmazd brought forth healing 
plants; (16) many and many hundreds, and many and many 
thousands, and many and many myriads; (17) and therewith 
one G6keren6, the Homa which is white.'^ 

5. (18) The inviter to work of every kind, the commander 
(and) Dastur of every kind, the possessor of every kind of bless- 
ing, [that is, it provides healthiness of life], for the bodies of 
men.® 

7. (19) Disease ! I say unto thee : Flee away ! Pain ! I say 


^ The Avesta Thrita, see pp. 178, 
‘277. 

^ So spelt in the old MS. in Lon- 
don; later MSS. alter it into Sdr- 
zSii. The nearest Avesta equiva- 
lent appears to be the san^d of Yas. 
xxix. 3; but perhaps the allusion is 
to T/iritd aSvd-saredAd in Yasht xiii. 
125, as Sirjdn can also be read ^arjdn, 
and the Pahlavi ch^j is a letter of 
practically the same form as the Av. 
dh, 

3 This is an attempt to connect the 
name Thrita with Av. thritya^ “third,’* 
As Hdshd,ng has already been men- 
tioned as the first sovereign (see (7) 
above) Yima would be, of course, the 
third. 

^ Because Shahrivar is the arch- 


angel who has special charge of all 
metals. 

^ The names of eight diseases are 
here left untranslated by the Pahlavi 
version. 

^ The name of this disease or evil is 
written, in Avesta characters, aghdiah 
here and in (24), and dghiah in (20), in 
the old MS. in London. 

^ This is the tree of life which is 
said to grow in the sea Vouru-kasha, 
where it is carefully preserved from 
the evil spirit, in order that it may 
furnish immortality at the end of i^e 
world. S^ Bundahish (p.'42, W.). 

8 Verse 6, which is a repetition of 
(13) and (14), is not translated in the 
Pahlavi version. 
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unto thee : Flee away ! and Fever ! I say unto thee : Flee away ! 
(20)^ . . . Aghish/ I say unto theet Flee away ! 

8. ^1) What is vanquished by the vigour of that Homa is the 
Drfij, and the vigour of that Driij is vanquished (by) its re- 
sources. (22) What is the strength of its dominion is I who am 
AAharmazd,^ o 

9 ' (23)^ • • • I counteract disease, I counteract death, I coun- 
teract pain, I counteract fever, (24)^ ... I couf'teract aghuh 
the putrid, the disfigurer, the malignant eye, which the evil 
spirit formed in the bodies of men, [every one is good as to his 
own (and) evil as to others]. 

ib. (25) I counteract every disease and death, every sorcerer 
and witch, and everywicked courtezan. 

11. (26) The longing for Airman^ is for me the arrival of 
ioy, [that is, it is necessary for thee to come with joy], (and) 
they compel (him) to act for the men and women of Zaratdsht, 
(27) Vohuman is joyful, [that is, it is necessary for thee also to 
come, that they may compel thee to act with joy]. He who is 
desirous of religion becomes worthy, with the reward here (in 
this world) and that also there (in the other world), (28) The 
reverent supplication for righteousness is Ashavahisht, [that is, 
iny reverence is through him] ; may he become the dignity of 
A^harmazd, [the mobadship of the mobads]. 

12. (29) The longing for Airmfi-n destroys every disease and 
death, every sorcerer and witch, and every wicked courtezan. 

HI.— Notes Descriptive op some Parsi Ceremonies. 

These notes were written by the author in German, merely as 
memoranda of what he noticed during the performance of the 
ceremonies, and of such information as the priests communi- 
cated. It is to be regretted that the author confined his notes 
almost entirely to the ceremonies connected with the celebration 

1 The exorcism of the eight other verses (9-12, W .) of this fargard occur 
diseases is here left untranslated by again as the conclusion of each of the 
„ the Pahlavi version, as in (14). fargards xxi. and xxii. 

^ The Avesta of the latter part of ^ The names of the eight diseases, 
this verse is a paraphrase of Yas. omitted in (14) and (20) are here again 
xxxi. 4c. left untranslated by the Pahlavi ver- 

> The names of four other diseases sion. 
or evils are here left untranslated by ^ The angel Airyaman, see p. 273. 
the Pahlavi version. The concluding 
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of the Yasna or IjasLne ; but he probably relied upon AnquetiFs 
description of the commoner ceremonies being a sufiOicient me- 
morandum, as he had found his statements quite correct o& such 
matters (see p. 25). 

The editor's revision of these notes has been confined to such 
further explanation as seemed necessary for making the rough 
memoranda intelligible to the reader. If any Parsi priest should 
notice errors in these notes, he will confer a favour by pointing 
them out in a letter to the editor through the publishers. 

I. — The Ceremony preparatory to Ijashne. 

This preparatory ceremony is called pargannah or paragnah, 
and commences with the arrangement of tfee various ceremonial 
vessels and materials in the arvis-gdh or ceremonial area. This 
arrangement is shown upon p. 395. 

The ceremonial vessels and apparatus are made of metal, 
generally brass or copper, but more valuable metals can be used. 
They consist of several round-bottomed cups (about the size of 
tea-cups) and saucer-like dishes, besides other vessels of a more 
special character. 

The fire burns on a bed of ashes in a vase-like vessel placed 
on a stone near the southern end of the Arvis-gS.h where the 
Rathwi (Kispi) or assistant priest is stationed, facing the Zota 
or chief oflSciating priest, who sits cross-legged on a low stone 
platform near the northern end of the Arvis-gih, but facing 
the fire. Both priests wear close-fitting trousers instead of the 
usual loose pyjamas, so as to avoid touching any of the appara- 
tus with their clothes ; they also wear the pendm or mouth-veil 
(see p. 243, note i). 

Some spare a^sma or firewood (in the form of chips of sandal- 
wood) and hdt or incense (benzoin) are laid alongside the fire to 
the ES.spi s left ; and small fire tongs and an incense ladle are 
similarly laid to his right. 

The Zota has a supply of water in a large metal water-vessel^ 
to his right, which also contains the pestle and strainer for the 
Homa ; and before him the remaining apparatus is arranged on 
a low stone platform called the takht 4 dldt. Besides the cups 
and saucers mentioned above, the following apparatus (p. 396) 
stands on this platform. 
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The harsom-ddn or stand for the Barsom, consisting of two 
separate stands with upright stems and crescent>shaped tops^ 
hence called “moon-faced.” The Barsom, when arranged, 

is laid resting on the two crescents. The hdrdri harBom-cMn^ or 
knife for cutting the Barsom, &c., is also laid on the toMit 

The hdvantm or Homa mortar is generally shaped like a wine- 
glass, with foot and stem, but much larger ; and the pestle or 
dastahj chisel-shaped at one end, is kept till wanted on one side 
in the large water-vessel. The Homa strainer or taskta bdr 
sdrdkh is one of the saucers with nine small holes, arranged 
diamond- fashion about half an inch apart, in its bottom ; this 
also lies on one side in the water-vessel. 

The dariln (draona) or ceremonial wafer-bread is a small, 
tough, flexible pancake (about the size of the palm of the hand), 
made of wheaten flour and water, with a little melted butter (ght)^ 
and fried. A frasast is a similar pancake marked on one side, 
before frying, with nine superficial cuts (in three rows of three 
each) made with the finger-nail while repeating the words humat 
h4kht huvarsht thrice, one word to each of the nine cuts. Any 
Darfln or Frasast that is torn must not be used in any ceremony. 
A small piece of butter, called gdush-hudkdo, generally accom- 
panies the Darfln. Other ceremonial apparatus is sufficiently 
explained in the following notes. 

The aiwydoTphanem is the girdle or tie with which the Barsbm 
is to be tied together. It is prepared from a leaflet of the date- 
palm, which is cut from the tree by the priest after he has poured 
consecrated water over his hand, the knife, and the leaflet.^ 
When brought to the Arvls-g^h in the water-goblet the leaflet is 
split longitudinally into thread-like ribbons. Six of these leafy 
threads are then laid together, three one way and three the 
other, 2 and are all tied together in a knot at onje end. One tri- 
plet is then twisted tightly together with a right-handed twist, 
and the other triplet with a left-handed twist, so that when laid 
together the two triplets twist together into a single string, by^ 
partially untwisting, and they are then secured together by a 

^ A twig is cut in the same manner ^ That is, the ends belonging to the 
from a pomegranate bush to form the base of the leaflet are at one end of 
urvardm. And the Barsom twigs one triplet, and at the other end of 
were also similarly cut in former the other triplet, 
times, before metal wires were lued. 
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knot at tlie other end. The Aiwy^o^hanem is nt)w ready for 
use, .and is laid upon the Barsom-d&n. 

The varasa consists of three, five, or seven hairs from the tail 
of a white bull, which are tied to a gold ^ ring, as large as a 
thumb-ring. The ring has a gap in its circumference, as the 
metal wire of which it is., formed does not quite meet. This 
Yarasa, when once prepared, can be used as long as the bull 
lives, whose hair has been taken. But as often it is used it 
must be consecrated by the recital of the looi names of God, 
that is, by ten repetitions of the loi names, which are all that 
are now known. 

The zaothra or Zor is water consecrated in the following man- 
ner : — The priest takes two metal cups in his hands, and recites 
ashem-vohu thrice, fravardni (Yas. iii. 24, to) frasastayaecha^ 
aiwy6 va7iuhihy6 (as in Frag. vii. i, p. 333, W. to) fra8astayakha, 
aud yatlid aM vairyd (Yas. iii. 25, omitting W.’s second line). 
Then reciting the words frd ti staomaidi he fills both cups with 
water, and continues reciting yathd ah% vairyd twice, yasnemcha 
vahmemcha aojascha zavarecJia dfr^mdmi (Yasht i. 23) and 
aiivyd varynhibyd (as before, to) tava aliurdn^ ahuraht These 
last three words must be recited twice, once aloud and once mut- 
tered as a hdj. The water is now Zor, and the cups are placed 
on the talcht^ one over the other, with a saucer between them. 

The Barsom consists of a number of slender rods or tdt^ for- 
merly twigs of some particular trees, but now thin metal wires 
are generally used. The number of these tdi depends upon 
the nature of the ceremony to be celebrated. For Ijashne 
{yazishn) alone 21 tdt are required, for Ijashne with Veiididad 
and Visparad 33 td% for Yasht-i Bapithwin 13 td% for Darfiii 
BSj five td% or seven when a priest becomes a herhad} Besides 
these td% which form the actual Barsom, two other td% are re- 
quired, one to lie across the saucer which contains the milk or 
gduahjtvya^ and the other to lie on the projecting feet of the 

1 Or silver, copper, or brass. from any tree whose trunk is sound, 

3 According to other information and that they should be from one to 
the Dartin Bdj requires seven tdi of three spans in length and a barley- 
double thickness, or nine if performed com in thickness, and their nuihber 
in the house of a king or chief high- either 3, 5, 7, 9, 12, 15, 21, 33, 69, or 
priest. In the Nirangistd^h it is stated 551, according to the oircumstancns of 
that the Barsom twigs may be cut the ceremony. 
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two mdh-rd wliich form the Barsom-d^n ; the first of these fdt is 
called the Jivdm^ the other the frdgdm. At first the Fr&gAm is 
laid at one end of the bundle of tdi forming the Barsom, that 
it projects beyond the rest, as the priest takes the bundle in his 
left hand and the Jiv^m in his right ; the AiwyS,0]t^hem being 
laid upon the two mdJirrd. The priest then recites ashem vohu 
thrice, fravardni (Yas. iii. 24, to) frasastayaichay khshathrahe, 
&c. (Siroz. 3. 4),^ khshnaothra yasndiclm vahmdicha kh^nao- 
thrdicha frasastaya^chay y» a, v,^ (Yas. iii. 25, omitting W.'s 
second line, to) mraotdy ashem a, v.y^ y. a, v, twice, yasnemcha 
(Yt. i 23, to) dfrtndmiy khshathrahey &c, (Siroz. L 4), a. v, 
thrice, and fravardni (Yas. iii. 24, to) frasastaya^cha. Then 
while reciting the words AhuraM -mazddo^^ahatd qarenayhatd 
the priest proceeds to tie the Barsom together with the Aiwy^on- 
hanem in the following manner : — The Jiv 4 m being held in his 
right hand, and the Fr 4 g^m projecting from the Barsom held in his 
left hand, he prepares to pass the Aiwy^o^hanem thrice round 
the middle of the Barsom and to tie it with knots, in the same 
way as the kustt or sacred thread-girdle is secured round the 
waist of a Parsi man or woman. ^ But, first, the above formulas, 
from khshnaothra to mraotdy must be again recited, mid then 
ashem a. v. thrice,^ Each time the words oAhem ashem vohu are 
uttered the Barsom must be dipped in water and again taken 
out. This water, which is not Zor, and will be used in the Horn a 
ceremony, is called apem haomydm. The Barsom is now tied 
together with two double knots in the Aiwy^onhem, one above 
and the other below, while reciting y, a, v. twice ; and the two 


^ Formerly, before wires were used, 
only the words AkutaM mazddo ra4- 
vatd qarenairihald were Used. 

* Henceforth yathd ahU vddryd will 
be contracted into y, a. v,, and ashem 
vohu into a. v. In all cases the whole 
formula is to be understood, when it is 
not otherwise stated. 

8 Wherever ashem a. v. is used it 
indicates that the first word (ashem) 
of the formula is spoken twice. 

* This is done as follows :-“The 
middle of the string, being taken in the 
hands, is applied to the waist (outside 
the sadarah or muslin shirt) in front, 


and ;the ends passed round the waist 
by the hands meeting behind, chang- 
ing ends there, and bringing them 
round again to the front, so that the 
string has then twice encircled the 
waist. The long hanging ends are 
then tied loosely together in front, 
first with a right-handed knot and « 
then with a left-handed knot; and 
the long loose ends are finally passed 
backwards, the third time round the 
waist, and tied again behind with a 
similar double knot. 

® formerly, four times. 
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projecting ends are cut to an equal length with the knife, each 
time reciting y, a. v., and a single knot is tied in each end ; after 
these ^wo y. a. v. must follow yamemeha, <fec. (as before). The 
priest then says AhuraM mazdAo rahato aloud, and lays the 
properly-arranged Barsom on the two M 4 h-rfl while muttering 
the same words as a B&j. ^After the Barsom is thus lahi on the 
Barsom-d&n he takes out the Frftgam, and lays it upon the pro- 
jecting feet of the two M&h-r^ 

The Homa twigs must next be purified. These twigs are 
brought from Iran by traders, and arc, therefore, considered 
impure untU they have been purified, laid aside for a year, and 
again purified. The purification is accomplished by water and 
formulas. The priei^ takes the Homa twig (one is sufficient) in 
his right hand, holding a copper goblet of water in his left, from 
which he pours water, at intervals, over the twig as he thrice 
recites hhihnaothra AhuraM mazddo, <kc., and a. He then 
takes the Jiv^m in his left hand and recites a. v. thrice, frava- 
rdn^ (Yas. iii. 24, to) frasastaya^cha, haorriaM ashavazarjltO 
(Yas. X. I, but only these two words), khshnaothra, &c. (as in 
p. 398, lines 8-10 above, to) mraotd, and asliem a. v. thrice, each 
time dipping the Jiv^Lm and Homa, which he holds one in each 
hand, into the water. Then follow y. a. v. twice, yasnemcha 
(Yt. i. 23, to) dfrindmiy and haomahi ashavazai^hd ; these last 
two words must be first spoken aloud, and then repeated in a 
low voice as a B^j. The Homa twig is now laid in its place, in 
a metal saucer on the takht. 

The priest takes three small pieces of the Homa and one of 
the TJrvaram (the hadhdna^paidm or pomegranate twig), and 
lays them on the Hftvantm or Homa mortar which is placed, 
upside down, upon the tahht. When the Varasa is to be laid in 
its place, in a cup on the tahhty after being consecrated, it must 
be held below between the fingers. 

The Homa juice is now to be prepared. The priest takes the 
Varasa and Jlvfi,m ^ in his hands, and recites a. v. thrice, frava- 
*rdni (to) frascLBtayaicha, and Zarathuzhtrahe SpitdmaM (to) 
mraotd. He then dips the Varasa into a cup full of water, 
utters the word ashem twice (once aloud and once in a low voice 
as a BSj), and then lays the Varasa in its proper place. 

^ Some cell this the Zor tdt. 
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The priest then recites Yas. xxi^. 1-9 as far as the words 
manan'hd shhyarlti, but he must omij; the clause containing the 
words g&m jtvyam (in vers, i and 6), because the milk is r^t yet 
in its place on the takkf. He must then recite ydoscha uiti 
(Yas. iv. 4-8, to) rdmand qd&traM, and next invoke the angels 
of the day and the month in which Jhe ceremony is being cele- 
brated j for instance, if the ceremony be performed on the day 
of Spendarmad in the month of Ardibahisht, he must recite 
spefUaydo vanhuydo drmatdish y. v. kh,f, dad dish dvaMhayamahi, 
and then ashaki vahishtaM sraishtaM y. v, kh. f, dad dish 
dvaidhayamahi. Then follow tava dthrd (Yas. iv. 17-22, to) 
dad dish dvaidhayamahi, Zarathtishtrahi (Yas. iv. 23, to) dad 
d. d., ashaondm (Yas. iv. 24, to) dad d»^,, xUspaeihyb vaTihu- 
dhdhyo (Yas. iv. 25, to) vahishtdd^ and Yas. xxv. 1-3 (omitting 
the clause containing the words gam jivydm in ver. i, as before). 
While reciting the words ameshd speHtd (Yas. xxv. i), the priest 
knocks the Havariim thrice upon the takht; at the words imem 
haomem ashaya uzddtem yazamaidi he puts the small pieces of 
the Homa twig into the H^vanim, and at the words imdmchd 
urvardm hadhdnaepatdm he puts in the small piece of the 
Urvaram (the dirakht-i andr or pomegranate twig). He pours 
a little of the consecrated water from the upper Zoir cup into the 
Hflvanlm while uttering the words aiwyd varj^uhibyd imdo 
zaothrdo (&c., to) yaz,; and also more water {apem haomydm) 
from the large vessel to his right (which contains the pestle and 
strainer) while uttering the words aiwyd varyuhihyd apemcha 
haomydm yaz. After Yas. xxv. 3, there follows Zarathmhtrahe 
(Yas. xxvi. 5, to) yaz.^ on the recitation of which the priest bows 
to the Varasa. He then takes the strainer out of the water in 
the large vessel to his right, and places it upon a cup (the Homa- 
juice cup) before him while reciting iristandm urvdnd (Yas. 
xxvi. II, to) fravashayd^ followed by yWid hdtdm ((kc., to) 
tdoschd yaz?- Then, while reciting aihd ratush ashddchi^ hmliA 
frd ashava vidhvdo mraotd^ he takes the pestle out of the water, 
holding it so as to touch, with the lower part of its side, the* 
north-eastern part of the rim of the large water-vessel, and 

1 'WhenNlrRng-din(fl^d7a^a!)or Var- incense lyirg near the fire is now 
asa is to be prepared (each of which thrown into it. This is not donOi 
requires a formal Ijashne with Hqma), however, in the ordinary Ijashne. 
a small piece of the sandal-wood and 
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passes it all round in contact with the rim (N. W. S. E.) to the 
same point again. With the pestle in his hand he recites aHad 
(Yasi xxvii. i, to) dazdydi aMmcha (be kn^ cks the lower end of 
the pestle on the taldit) ratdmcha (he knocks its upper 
end on the takh^ yim Aliurtm mazddm (he bows to the fire). 
Continuing the recitation of Yas. xxvii. i, the Devas are 
beaten by striking sonorous blows with the pestle on the outside 
of the mortar in the following manner : — With a blow on the 
eastern side he recites snatlAi Av^raM mainyeitsh drva^dy with a 
blow on the southern side he recites snatMi Ahhmaki klirvt- 
draoshy with a blow on the western side he recites mat?idi 
Mdzainyandm dahjandm^ with a blow on the northern side he 
recites snathdi 'lAspdfndm dahandm^ with three more blows on the 
northern side he recites daevan^m varenyandmef ci drvatdm. The 
priest then recites in a low voice, as a BAj, the Pazand formula 
shikasta Gand-mainyd^ &c.,^ and fradathdi ohuraM (Yas. xxvil. 
2, to) ashaondm aloud, and then begins to pound the Homa and 
Urvaram in the mortar while reciting y. a. v. four times ; dur- 
ing the first three he pounds with the pestle on the bottom of 
the mortar, but during the fourth he strikes it against the sides, 
so as to produce a ringing sound. He continues the same prac- 
tice during four recitations of mazdd ad mdi (Yas. xxxiv. 15, to) 
ahdm, and four recitations of d Airyemd ishyd (Yas. liv. i, to) 
mmddOf pounding on the bottom during the first three, and 
against the sides, with a ringing sound, during the fourth. He 
next takes the upper Zor cup in his hand, recites a. v, thrice, 
and pours a little Zor into the mortar each time he utters the 
word ashem. Then, he recites haoma pairirhareshyaM^ (Yas, 
xxvii. 6, 7, to) vachdm in eleven portions ; during the recital of 
each portion he passes the pestle once round (N. W. S. E.) in 
contact with the inside of the mortar rim. He then takes the 
fragments of Homa and Urvai^m out of the mortar, and, holding 
them between his fingers and thumb, he touches with them the 
Barsom at the word athd (Yas. xxvii. 7), the saucer for tiie milk 
at the words ne^ the Homa cup at the wotd humdyd^ the 
Arvls-gHh at the word tara, and throws them back into the 
mortar at the word arjhen. He next takes the upper Zor cup in 

^ Some Mobads repeat the formnln the mortar; but they strike them 
for beating Angrd-mainyush and the while reciting the lotmyAa, fradathdi^ 
Devas without striking blows upon. Ac. (Yas. xxvii. 2), 

2 0 
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his left hand, and continues to pound the Homa with his right 
hand, while reciting four y. a. v, in the following manner : — During 
the first y, a. v. at the word athd he pours a little Zor int(^ the 
mortar with his left hand, and continues to pound with his 
right ; at the word yim he passes the pestle once round (as 
before) in contact with the inside of the mortar rim; and at 
the last word, vdstdrem^ he pours the whole contents of the 
mortar (Homa, Urvaram, and water) into the strainer, whence 
all the liquid portion of the contents runs through into the 
Homa-juice cup below it (see p. 400, line 30). The solid por- 
tion ’ remaining in the strainer is then thrown back into the 
mortar, and the pounding is resumed while the second y, a. v. is 
recited to the word asMd, when more Zos* is poured into the 
mortar and the after proceedings are similar to those connected 
with the first y. a, v. A similar routine is adopted in connection 
with the third and fourth y, a, v., the Zor being poured into the 
mortar at the word hac?id in the third, and at the word dazdd in 
the fourth. By means of these four successive dilutions, pounds 
ings, and strainings, all the properties of the Homa juice are 
supposed to be extracted. The solid remains of the twigs, out 
of which the liquid has been 'well squeezed by the fingers in the 
strainer, are laid aside to dry thoroughly,^ and the pestle is 
washed and returned to its place. 

The priest then takes the strainer ofF the Homa-juice cup 
while reciting yd sevisJvtd (Yas. xxxiii. ii, to) paitt thrice, and at 
the final repetition the last words, dddi kahydiclM paitt^ must be 
recited thrice. The strainer is now washed and laid upon the 
mortar ; the Varasa is put into the strainer so that the knots in 
the hairs are upwards, and the priest recites its mdi nzdreBhvd 
(Yas. xxxiii. 12-14, to) IMijathremchd, followed by a, v, twice, 
once iiloud and once in a low voice as a BSj. He then pours 
all the Zor which remains in the upper Zor cup into the sti^ainer, 
through which it runs into the mortar ; and the upper Zor cup 
is then placed heat the lower one, instead of over it as hereto- 
fore. He next takes the strainer, containing the Varasa, iii his 
right hand, and fie Homa-juice hup in his left, and proceeds to 
recite humata hdkKta livarshta in a low voice, as a BAj. When 

^ When thoroughly dry, they are put into the fire at the time of Ataah 
Nyflyish. 
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he mutters the word he pours a few drops of the Homa 

juice through the strainer on to the Arvis-g 4 h ; when he mutters 
the#vord hilklvta he pours a few drops, in a siniilar manner, into 
the upper Zor cup, which has just been emptied ; when he 
mutters the word hvarshta he pours a few drops, in a similar 
manner, into the mortar > and he does this thrice. The Homa- 
juice cup is now put in its proper place, the strainer containing 
the Varasa is placed upon it, all the liquid iii the mortar is 
poured into the strainer, through which it flows into the Iloma- 
juice cup, and the mortar is put into its proper place. The 
gdushrjtvya or milk-saucer is also put into its proper place near 
the two MA,h-rfl. The priest then takes the Varasa in his left 
hand and recites ^ o. v. twice, yasmmcha (Yt. L 23, to) d/rt- 
ndmi, and Zarathushtrahe Spitdmahe asliaon^ frava^he^ twice, 
once aloud and once in a low voice. He then dips the Varasa 
into the Zor, and pats it into its proper place. The strainer 's 
also put back into the large water-vessel, and the Jiv^m is iaid 
upon the milk saucer.^ The priest must now leave the Arvts-i/dh 
and go outside, reciting a. v, once, akrtidi ra^slicha (Yt. h 33), 
liaza^rem^ jasa me^ and kerfe mozda (P^z.). He must then per- 
form the Kusti ceremony, and the preparatory ceremonial is 
complete. 

2 . — The Ijashne Ceremony. 

After the Paragnah is completed, the Zota and Easpi go to the 
takht on which all the necessary things (Homa juice, &c.) have* 
been placed, and each of them repeats a. v. once; that is, they* 
take the B 4 j inwardly in this manner. They then recite y, a, v. 
several times, the number depending upon the nature of the 
Ijashne. If it be celebrated for Bapithwin, twelve are necessary ; 
if for Hormazd, ten ; if for the Frohars, eight ; if for Srosh, 
five ; and if for all the Yazads, seven. 

The Zota then takes the consecrated water in his hand, and 
goes to the stone on which the fire- vase stands, where he recites 
nemase te dtarah (Ataah Nyflyish 4,. to} y^zata, a. v., and washes 
the stone, walking round it ; h® then washes his hands (by pour- 
ing the water over them) and returns to his place. 

He then mutters kumata hdkJUa hvarakta in a low voice, as a 
Bgj, and announces for whom the Ijashne is being celebrated by 
> if any incense happens to be at band, it may now be thrown into tbe fire. 
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reciting WulmiLrmn (of so-and-so) lie rasM (ifec., to) patU hem. 
Then follow frastuy^ (Yas. xi. 17, 18), a*, v, thrice, and fmvardn^^ 
&c. ; then the hhshnuTmn (according to the Sirozah) of eadi of 
the angels in whose honour the Ijashne is being celebrated ; then 
y. a, V, (&c., as in Yas. iii. 25, omitting W.'s second line) ; and 
then a, v, thrice, and y, a, v, four times ; the last time the final 
words, dadad vdstdrem^ must be uttered thrice. 

The Zota now takes the Barsom in his hand, and both priests 
begin to recite mvaMhay^mi (Yas. i. i, 2, to) ameshandm spefi- 
tandm. The Zota then continues to recite alone Yas. i. 3-23. 

Oontinuing to recite Yas. ii., at the words zaoihra dyh^, &c. 
(ver. i), the Zota takes the Barsom in both hands and holds it 
upon the two Mflh-rfi; at the words ahmya faothre, &c. (ver. 2), 
he lays his hand upon the M 4 h-rfi, and continues to recite as far 
as Yas. vii. 25 without further action; but while reciting y. a, v, 
twice (in ver. 25) a little sandal- wood and incense are thrown 
into the fire by the R^spi. 

The Zota continues to recite as far as Yas. viii. i, and at the 
word paiti-jcLmydd more sandal-wood and incense are thrown on 
the fire by the Bflspi, who then advances towards the Zota and 
says qarata nard (Yas. viiL 2, to) frereticha. The Zota then 
continues reciting amesha speHta (Yas. viii. 3, 4, to) jasaiti, and 
a, V, thrice. He then takes a very small piece of the Darfin and 
eats it, afterwards washing his mouth with water. 

The Zota then recites Yas. viii. 5-7, and both priests continue 
the recitation of Yas. viii. 8 — ix. i, as far as the word Zarathushr 
trem. The Zota then recites the Homa Yasht to the words vish 
apdm (Yas. x. i), when he pours water over the Barsom, and 
continues reciting to Yas. x. 20. 

Yas. X. 21 — xi. 8 is recited by both priests. The Rftspt then 
pours water over his hand, takes the Homa-juice cup in his hand, 
and goes to the fire, into which he throws some sandal-wood and 
incense. He then returns to the Zota and says yd nd advd (Yas. 
xi. 9, to) yadthmay handing the Homa-juice cup over to the Zota, 
who recites pairvtd (Yas. xi. 10, ii, to) vahishtem astty and then 
drinks the Homa juice, continuing to recite alone as far as 
ravascha (compare Yas* viii. 8), whenceforward both priests 
recite to the end of Yas. xi. 18. 

The recitation ia then continued by the Zota alone. From 
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y. a,. V, (four times recited) in Fas. xiii. 7, to tbe end of yiM 
Jidtam (ver. 8) he sprinMes the Barsom i^ith some of the milk 
(gd'^h jtvya). At the words saf^ticha van ^Acha (Yas, xv. i) he 
pours half the milk into the cup which he emptied when drink- 
ing the Homa juice. And at the words Akurem mazddm (Yas. 
xvi. i) he puts the mortan into the large water-vessel standing to 
his right. 

Both priests recite Yas. xviii. 2, 3 twice, and each time the 
Zota Sprinkles the Barsom with the milk. He then continues 
the recitation alone, and at the words ahunem vairtm, yaz- (Yas, 
xviii. 9) he stretches out his legs (hitherto crossed), lays the 
right toes upon the left, and sprinkles the Barsom with the milk. 
While reciting Yafif^xxii. 1-3, and 20-27, again sprinkles the 
Barsom with the milk. 

When the Zota commences Yas. xxiv. he takes the mortar out 
of the large water-vessel, sets it again upon the tahkt upside 
down, and at the beginning of Yas. xxv. he knocks it thrice 
upon the takht and turns it right side upwards. At the words 
imem haomem (Yas. xxv. i) he puts a small piece of the Homa 
twig into the mortar, and proceeds exactly in the same manner 
as in the Paragnah ceremony (see p. 400, lines 1 7-29), except 
that while reciting the clause containing the vrords gdmjtvydm 
(which is omitted in the Paragnah) he pours a little of the milk 
into the mortar. When he recites Yas. xxvi. 7, he takes the 
strainer out of the large water-vessel and places it upon the 
Homa-juice cup on the takht Just before Yas. xxvii. comes 
athd ratush ashddchtd hachd frd ashava vtdhvdo urtraotd (see Yas. 
vii. 28), when the Zota takes the pestle into his hand, and pro- 
ceeds with the pounding of the Homa and the recitation of -Yas. 
xxvii. exactly in tbe same manner as in the Paragnah ceremony 
(see pp. 400, 401). 

The recitation of the G^thas is now commenced. The first 
verse ahyd ydsd, <kc. (Yas. xxviii. i, Sp.), is recited twice by 
both priests while the Zota sprinkles the Barsom with the milk. 
And at the end of each H^ of the Ahunavaiti Gfltha (Yas. 
xxviii. — ^xxxiv.) the same verse {ahyd ydsd, &c.) is again twice 
recited while the Zota sprinkles the Barsom with the milk. 
When Yas. xxxi. 5 and 22 are recited the Zota pounds the 
Homa, also at the words h^^ydo hapaitM (Yas. xxxii. 3) and 
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ye Uhpdd (Yaa. xxxii. 13), and at the words nazdisJMm dn^pf^ 
(Yas. xxxiii. 4) and d md (Yas, xxxiii, 7) ; this pounding is of 
two kinds, the first time in each the pestle strikes upo» the 
bottom of the mortar, but the second time it strikes against the 
sides so as to produce a ringing sound. When Yas. xxxiii. 10 
is recited, the contents of the mortar a^p poured into the strainer, 
and the liquid runs through it into the Homa-juice cup below. 
The mortar is then set down, upside down, and the cup with the 
Homa juice {pardhM) is placed upon it. 

In the other four G^thas the first verse of each Githa is re- 
cited twice, and again repeated twice at the end of each Ha the 
GH-tha contains. And each time these first verses are recited, the 
Zota sprinkles the Barsom.with the milk, as#n the first Gatha. 

When Yas, lix. 31 is recited by the Zota, he pours some Zor 
and milk (gdush jivya) into the milk saucer standing near the 
two M 4 h-rfi. After the words stavas ashd^ &c. (Yas. Ixi. 5), he 
takes the Barsom from the two M^-ru, and, standing up and 
looking at the fire, he recites Yas. Ixii. (the dtash nydyish). At 
the word yaozMdtdm (Yas. Ixii. 10) he sits down again; and at 
the beginning of each of the three a. v, which follow, he pours 
a little more Zor into the milk saucer. While reciting Yas. 
Ixiii. I, he sprinkles the Barsom with Zor. After the word 
ava^he (Yas. Ixiv. 3 = 1 . 7) he lays down the Barsom, and after 
the words vasnd frashdtemem (Yas. Ixiv. 7) he turns the mortar 
right side upwards. 

At the beginning of Yas. Ixv, the Zota pours some Zor into 
the mortar, at the word pet'ethd-frdkdm he pours in the Homa 
juice, and at the word haeshazyam he pours in some of the milk. 
He then stands up, turns towards the large water-vessel, and re- 
cites the remainder of Yas. Ixv. 1-15 (the dhdn nydyish). At the 
words yinh^ ashdd (ver. 16) he sits down again, and sprinkles 
the Barsom with Zor, and continues to do so while reciting Yas. 
Ixvi. and Ixvii. 

The Zota then takes the Zor cup in his hand and waves it 
around the mortar during the recitation of Yas. Ixviii. 1-19. 
While reciting ver. 20, he mixes the water in both Zor cups. The 
words vafpuhimidhdd (ver. 21, to) apasehd vdoare recited thrice, 
and each time he says apasehd vdo he pours some Zor into the 
mortar. At the word jeddhimndo be pours the whole of the. 
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Tiulk {gduhjivya) into the mortar. At the words nem^ Ahnrdi 
mmddi (ver. 22) he stande up and turns towards the east; and 
the tlfiree phrases, vohd ukJishyd (ver. 23, to) ushtd-taivdm^ imd 
racclido harezisht^ harezemandm, and yahmi (to) are all 
recited thrice. At the words nem 6 ve gdtkdo (ver. 24) the Zota 
sits down again and sprinkles the Barsom with Zor. 

The recitation is then continued to Yas. Ixxi. 25, where, at the 
words gavi addish, the Zota takes the Barsom in his hand and 
touches the taJckt twice with each end of it. At the w(/rds y& 
huddo ydi hentt (Yas. Ixxii.) he gives the Barsom to the Bilspf, 
recites two y, a, v., yasnemcha, 4kc,, and so gives up the B&j. 
The BAspi lays the Barsom on the t wo MAh-rA, and both priests 
go out of the Arvis-^Hh. They perform the lumdztr^ and both 
give up the Bfij again by reciting yasnemcha (to) 

dfrindmi. They both perform the Kusti ceremony, and the 
Ijashne is ended. 

The Zota goes with the K§.spi to a well and pours the Homa 
juice and milk out of the mortar into the weU. When he does 
this he recites one y. a. v, and one cu v. 

3. — The Dardn Ceremony, 

Any priest who wishes to perform this ceremony must either 
undergo the nine nights’ purification of the Barasbn6m ceremony, 
or must still retain some of its purifying influence. 

The small flat cakes, called Darfin (draona) and Fraaast (see 
p. 396) are the chief materials for the ceremony, and are arranged 
as shown on p, 408. 

The two Daruns are placed by the priest upon the left side of 
the low table before him, the nearer one having a small piece of 
butter {gdush hudhdo) upon it The two Frasasts are placed 
upon the right-hand side of the table, the further one having a 
pomegranate twig (urvardm) upon it, and between this and the 
further Darfin is placed an egg. 

The formulas used in consecrating the Darfins are to be found 
in the Dardn-yashtan. First, a dtbdja is recited in Pdzand : 
humata hdldvta hvardvtay ; then comes haresmana paiti-hareta 

I This is a formuh- for solemn Idd 1 (the greeted answers) ; D&r*sdvd 
greetings at festivals, &c., as follows: thdd hddt (both say): zdr 

the greeter (says) : Yazddn pandk hamd cuhd IM, 
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SOUTH. * 
Fire 

in a vase 
on a stone. 

Sandal-wood 
and incense. 

DarCn. 

Ege- 

Frasast 

with 

urvardm. 


Darhn 

with 

butter. 


Frasast 

Water 

vessel. 

# 


Priest sitting 
‘With Barsom. 


(Yas. iii. i — viii. 4). Variations are introduced according to the 
particular object of the ceremony ; and the name of him in whose 
honour the ceremony is performed must be mentioned after the. 
hhshnUmain^y whether he be an angel or a deceased person. After 
the consecration, pieces are broken off the Daruns by the officiat- 
ing priest, and eaten by himself and those present, beginning 
with the priests. 


4. — The Afrtngdn Ceremony, 

At all the great festivals, and on solemn occasions, the Darfin 
ceremony is followed by the AfringHn, but on other occasions the 
Afring^n can be celebrated alone. Like the Darfin ceremony, it 
is performed in honour of some angel or deceased person. 

A tray containing wine and fruits is placed before the fire, and 
flowers are laid to the left of the tray. The ceremony begins 
with a dthdja spoken by the Zota ; pa~ndm 4 Izad-i lahhshdr 
yandahj <fec., followed by y, a, v. several times repeated; if 
the ceremony be in honour of Hormazd,^ the y, a. v, must be 
recited ten times ; if in honour of Srosh, five times ; and 
on other occasions in proportion. Then follow a. v. thrice, 

^ In which case the Afriog&n is recited by both the Zota and BAspl. 
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and ihe actual Afringan (see Westergaard’s Zend-Avesta, pp. 
3 1 8-3 2 4). And the Zota concludes the consecration with the 
Arfin: hamaz&r ham ctshd bM, <Src. After .yards the fruit is eaten 
and the wine drunk in the same manner as the Dainn is eaten. 

When a person eats or drinks the consecrated object ^ he recites 
Yas. xxxvii. i, followed" by a. v, thrice. After all is eaten and 
di’unk there are recited a. v. four times, y. a, v, twice, a, v. once, 
and then ahmdi rahheha (Yas. ixviii. ii). 
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AbAlIsh, io8 

AMn nyayisli, 98, 224, 364, 406 

yasht, 107, 197 

Abereta, 332 

Abraham, 16 

Abu Jafir Attavari, 123 

Achsemenes, 298 

AcbaBmenian, 54, 66, 80, 136, 302 

AchaBmeniana, 67 

Adam, 15, an i 

Adarbaiiftn, 79 

Adarfrobagd Farukhz^d&n, 55, 101, 
104, no 

Adarp&d>i Adarf robagd Farukliz&dftn, 

55 * ' 

- Admitd.n, 55 

- M&raspendAn, loi, no, in, 320 
Adarp4dy4vaiid, 104 

Adhvaryu, 193, 270, 280, 282 
Aditi, 274 
Adityaa, 273, 275 
Advice of a certain man, no 
^schylus, 4 

A^shma, 185, 190, 308, 337 

A6sma, 394 

^thiopic, 31 

^tolians, 69 

Afarg, 386 

Afgh&nic, 67 

Afr&siyAb, 361 

Afringlirn, 134, 139, 284, 408, 409 

dahmftn, 98, 142, 315 

gahanb&r, 98, 225 

g&tha, 98, 225 

rapithwin, 225 

Afringtos, 224, 225, 262, 315 
Afrin-i dahm&n, 99 

myazd, 98 

th pSshgfthd khud&, 113 

Zaratu^t, 98, 623 

Afsh-chithra, 200 
Agathias, zi, 299 
A^reptem, 239 
Aghish, 392, 393 
Agiari, 316 » 

Agni, 145, 268, 269, 274, 27s, 279, 281 


Agnldhra, 281 
Agnihotn, 281 
Agnihotps, 270, 279, 280 
Agnishiotna, 281, 283 
Ahiinian, 8, 24, 53, 129, 133, 131, 252, 
^ 277, 346, 352, 387 
Ahu, 187, 354, 071 
Ahuna>vairya, 141, 144, 179, 185-190, 
218, 248, 253, 333» 33S» 374, 380, 
382 

Ahunavaiti. See GAtha, 

Ahura, 71, i4i, 144, 149, 152, 155, 
158-164, 166, 168, 172, 173, 179, 
188, 197, 199, 211, 212, 256, 267, 
268, 271, 287, 288, 293, r95, 302, 
888 . 888 . 886 

Ahuramazda, 8, to, n, 35, 53, 54, 
140,, 142, 148-159, 162, 163, 165- 
174,* 185-189, 191-200, 202-211,214- 
222, 227-236, 238, 239, 243-247, 249, 
250, 253-258, 268, 271, 274, 290, 
29s, 297, 302-31 i» 313* 3i5-3i9»322- 

Ahuras, 30T 
Ahur6 mazd&o, 301 
Ahuryan, 174, 175, 191, 231 
Ahuti, 280 
Atrftn, 78. See Iran 
Alr&n-vdj, 355-357 
Airm&n, 393 

Airyaman, 153, 196, 257, 273, 393 
Airyana-va^jd, 179, 227, 232, 233, 
299 

AirvemA ishyd, 142, 196 
Aishkata, 203 

Aitareya-brAnmanam (quoted), 270, 
271, (referred to) 182, 275, 284 
Ait-hdmand, 356 
AiwiarAthrema gAh, 159 
Aiwiztt, 329 

AiwyAonhanem, 286, 384, 396-398 
Akataeba, 337 

Akem man6, 150, 303, 304, 308, 
380 

Akhtar, 200 
Akhtya, 107 
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Alborz, 5, 190, 197, 203-205, 216, 
25S» 286, 361, 364, 387 
Aldebaran, 182 

Alexander the Great, 15, 54, 78, 81, 
123-125, 129, 130, 133, 136 
Amasis, 7 
Amerd&d, 9, 307 

Ameret&d, 9, 10, 52, 167, 169, 191, 
218, 302, 305, 307 
Amer6dad, 354 
Amesh&spend, loi, 132 
Amesh&spends, loi, 112, 132, 134, 
338, 339, 341, 343. 348, 382-384, 
386, 388, 389 
Ameshaspenta, 259 
Ameshaspentas, 9, 53, 167, 169-171, 
173, 187, 189, 210, 212, 21S, 254- 
256, 30s, 307, 334-336 
Ami, 364 

Ammianns Marcellinus, 84 
Amsbaspends, 9, 24, 150, 194, 305 
AnAhid, 197 

An&hita, 6, 10, 43, 1^7-199, 207, 208, 
259, 263. See Ardvi 
Anaitis, 6, 10, 11, 43, 197 
Anandates, 10 

Andarjd Adarpdd*! M^raspenddn, 

III 

- dd.ii4k mard, 112 

HhdAvar-i dUn^k, iq8 

KhhsrO-i Kav^l^n, no 

Andreas, 88 
Angiras, 294 
Anglo^axon, 287 
Angra-mainyn, 53 

Angrd-mainyush, 8, 24, 147, 178, 179, 
187, 189, 223, 227-230, 234, 252- 
254, 272, 304, 305, 308, 309, 317, 
319, 333, 336, 337, 366, 40X 
Anquetil Duperron, 17-26, 28, 35, 38, 
44, 45, 47, 48, SO, 78, 105, 312, 394 
Aate-Zoroastrian, 258, 294 
Annshtubh, 175, 252 
Aogemadadcha, 99, 114 
Ap4, 214 
Apaoshd, 201 
Ap^rsin, 356 

Apem haomyftm, 398, 400 
Aphrodite, 6, ii, 197 
Apist4n val yazdftn, 121 
Apri, 284 
AptoryAma, 283 
Aptya, 278 
Arab, 6, 80, 123 
Arabian, 14, 16 

Arabiq, 19, ao, 31, 34, 80-82, 84, 85, 
9^ ”3. I2S, 128, 152, 181 
Arabs, 6^ 48 
Araohosia, 229 
Aramati, 274, 288 
Arana, 181 
Arang, 361, 364 


Arangist^n, 364 
Aranyaka, 181 
ArclM fravard, 390 
Ardashird P&pak&n, 86, 88, 9a 91, 
lii, 125 
Ai'dava,n, 78, 91 
ArdA Vlr&f, 106, 107 

— L nAmah, 43, 46, 50, 54, 56, 

. 94, 97,. 106, 124, 351, 354 
Ardlbahisht, 9, 148, 195, 196, 225, 
306, 400 
yasht, 196 

Ardvi-shra An&hita, 193, 194, 197, 
199. See Andhita. 

Aredttsh, 239 

Areimanios, 8-10 • 

Arezahi, 256, 369, 389 
Arczhra, 316, 337, 381, 390 
Arhmen, 13, 14 
Ariaramnes, i^8 
Aristotle, 8, 2(^, 298 
Ariy^rAmna, 298 
ArjAsp, 109, 391 
Arktos, 206 

Armaiti, 9, 150*152, 155, 156, 158- 
160, 162, 167, 168, 173, 191, 207, 
232, 249, 250, 274, 297, 302, 306, 
3^9, 334 

Armenian, 39, 40, 67, 79, 139,. 

writers, 12-I4 

Arrian, 124 
Arsacidans, 67, 79, 80 
Arsames, 298 
Arsh&ma, 298 
Arsht^, 215 
Artaxences, 7, 263 
Arhm, 364 

Arvls-g&h, 332, 394-396, 401, 403, 407 
Aiyaman, 273, 288 
Aryan, 180, 191, 200, 211, 214, 215, 
226, 230, 257, 288, 290, 292, 293 
Aryans, 242, 252, 294 
Aryas, 69 

Asha, 148, 151, 171, 185 
Asha-vahishta, 9, 141, 302, 305, 306, 
333. 339-343, 344, 347, 349, 382, 
393 ’ 

Ashem, 217-219 
Ashem vahishtem, 172, 191 
Ashem-vohu formula, 97, 98, 174, 
212, 217, 246, 248, 374, 375, 384, 
385. 397-399. 401-404. 406-409; 
(translated) 141 
Ashi, 215, 256 
ALshirvftd, 113 
Ashishang, 215, 389 
Ashi'Vanuhi, 184, 215, 216 
Ashi yasht, 215, 216 
Ashk&nian, 54 
AshtM yasht, 215, 216 
Ashviiis, 272, 276, 308 
Asia Minor, 202 
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Askirum, 133 
Asmodeiis, 3^17 
Asn&tar, 332'’ 

Aspandi&rji Fl&mji, 58 
Aspfirum, 133 
Asperena, 320, 332 
Assyrian, 81, 112, 125 
Assyrians, 6, 12 
Astarte, 6 
Asti, 153 

Apt6-vidh6tu, 321, 323 
Astvad-ereta, 213 
Aaura,' 53, 71, 267-269, 271. 287 
Asuras, 268-271, 278, 279, 287 
Asturistdin, loi 
Atafevakhshd, 280, 332 
Atardpd.tak&n, 362 
Atash-gfth, II 
Atash-i ftdar^n, 140 
- Behr^lna, 140 

Atash nyflyish, 98, 224, 364, 402, 403, 
406 

Atha jamyAdj 224 
Atharvan, 280, 294 
Atharvaveda, 182, 196, 206, 257, 269, 
275-277, 279, 294 
Athenokles, 12 
Athrava, 182, 212, 280, 294 
Athwya, 178, 278 
Attic dialect, 75 

Adharmazd, 104, 107, iir-113, 127, 
129-132, 134, 338-356, 358-367, 
369-372, 376, 378, 380-389, 391- 

-i? yadit, 98 
A^hari^azdl, 302 
A6ramazdA, 302, 304 
Aurv«ad-aspa, 298 
Avaoirishtem, 239 
AvAn, 357 
Avftraoshtra, 213 
Avar chim-i dron, 112 
Avesta, passim; (defined) 14, 15, 67, 
68, iig-i2i, 226, 239, 262; dic- 
tionary, 31, 47, 1 14; glossary, 49, 
99; language, 67-78, 177, 289; 
manuscripts, 18, 21, 29, 30, 45; 
(ordinary), 65, 72-75, 142, 147, 174, 
191; (passages noted), 227-240; 
quotations in Pahl. trans., 52, 60, 
61, 94, 98-100, 120, I77-179» 327, 
229-232, 235, 238, 243, 251, 316, 

322, 324, 355-358,, 362, 363, 36s, 
368, 369, 374, 376, 378, 385 ; studies, 
18-42; translations (English) 44, 
(French) 18, 51, 52, (German) 20, 
34, 41, 42, (Guirati) 58, 60 
Avesta and Zend, 1 19-122, 124, 125, 
134, 13s, 343, 345, 348, 353 
Avesta-Sansknt glossary, 46 
AvSjeh-din, 58, 102 
Aydthrema, 192 


Az, 343, 370, 371 
Azhi-ohithra, 196 
Azhi-Dah&ka, 178, 198, 230, 363 
^,246 
Azhiti, 2 £j 


Babylon, 298 
Babylonia, 3, 4 
Babylonians, 6, 12, 197, 298 
Bactria, 14, 65, 169, 228, 263, 293, 

295, 297 

Bactrian, 65, 66, 73, 74, 76, 159, 
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Badakhsh&n, 66 
Bagdad, 15, io3 
Bagha, 214, 273 
Bagh&n yasht, 132 
Bagh nask, 127 
Bagh6*bakhta, 274 
Bahisht, 31 1 
Bahl, 359 

Bahraan,9, 25^, 306, 358 

yasht, 43, 107, 108, 124 

B&i, 397, 399. 401-403, 407 
Bak&n-yast6 nask, 132 
B^khar, 359 
B&khdhi, 228, 297 
Bak6 nask, 127, 134 
BakhtAfrid, no 
Balkh, 66, *208 
Balsftr, 45 
Bam bo, 107 
Banga, 336 

BarashnOm, 197, 241, 320, 407 
Barhis, 283 
Barish nask, 129 
Baroda, 279 

Barsom, 4, 13, 139, 171, 189, 214, 243, 
251, 259, 283, 315, 318, 330, 334, 
335, 366, 378, 384, 395-399, 40i, 
404-408 

Barsom-d4n, 396-399 • 

Barztl Qiydniu-d-din, 126, 130 
Bavaria, 29 

Behistun, 66, 263. See BisutUn 
Behr&m, 193, 213, 214, 256, 275, 


389 

yasht, 98, 213, 214, 275 

Bel, iiy 12 
Benfey, ^5, 39, 263 
Berekhdha &nnaiti, 297 
Berezd-hadhaokhdha, 142 
Berosos, 12, 298 
Bethlehem, 5 
Bhaga, 273, 274 
Bhagavad-glta, 273, 279 
Bhroch, 45, 57, 58, 95, 97 
Bible, 5, 15, 207, 309 
Birma, 123 

BisutCln, 32, 298. See JBekUtun 
Bleeck, 44 
Bdd6k-s6q, 342 
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Bog (God), 273 
B61, 394 
Bokhara, 66 

Bombay, 17, 21, 31, 32, 44, 47, 50, 56, 
58* 59, 61, 95-97, 100, 104, 108, 
109, III ; governmeDt, 45, 46, 48 
Bopp, 29, 31 
Bor, 147 

Boundless time, 12, 15, 24, 53, 382 
Brahma, 147, 192, 276, 288 
Br&hmanam, z8i 
Br&hmanas, 269, 275 
Brahmanaspati, 274 
Brahmanical, 135, 170, 172, 179, 180, 
185, 258, 259, 267, 268, 270-272, 
276, 281, 282, 284-289, 292-294 
Brahmanism, 206, 272, 292 
Brahmans, 15, 21, 22, 39, 44, 69, 73, 
76-78, 121, 138, 140, 143, 147, 176, 
179-181, 191, 207, 258, 259, 262, 
264, 272, 273, 276, 279, 281-291, 

294, 307 

Brihaspati, 278, 279 
British Museum, 87 
Brockhaus, 30, 31, 37, 39 
Buddha, 208, 263 
Buddhism, 22, 23, 208, 263 
Buddhist caves, 50 
Buddhistic, 211 
BuddhisW, 15, 123 
Btliti, 2S3, 337 
Bukhftr, 3S9 

Bundahish, 30, 33, 42-44, 46-48, 58, 
104, 105, 113, 114, 182, 192, 233, 
308, 309, 313, 333. 336, 350, 355- 
358, 361, 363, 364. 387, 392 

Burnouf, 22, 26, 29, 31, 36, 37, 39, 
312 

Bhsh&sp, 369, 370 
Bhshy&sta, 245 
^ht, 379, 380 
Bhtai, 128 

Calendae (Parsi), 57 
Oambyses, 7 
Caucasus, 67 
Celtic, 65 
Ceylou, 123 
Chaishpish, 298 
Chak&d-i dMtlh, 387 
Chakhfa, 230, 362 

ChaldseO'P^lavi, 82, 83, 86, 87, $9, 
90 

Chaldaic, 199 

Chaldee, 20, 31, 39, 59, 62, 82, 86-88 
Changhragh8ch-n8,mah, 43 
ChanranhEch, 192 
Chatrang>n&mak, no 
Chd.turmd.8ya ishti, 285 
Chi^k aTiBtd.k-i glks&n, 98 
Chidrashtd nask, 131 
Chinese, 31, 107 


Chinvad bridge, 12^, 165, 224, 225, 
244, 255, 256, 31 1, 361, 366, 369, 

^,378, .387-389 c 

Christian, 12, 53, 103, 309, 311 ;^a, 

^^7,73.137,263 

Christianity, 4, 312 

Christians, 12, 15, 104 

Churrs wain, 206 

Chwolsqhn, 14, 15 

Cities of the land of Iran, 109 

Constantins, 84 

Copenhagen, 21, 28-30, 33, 34, 44, 
48, 56, 95-99. 104, los, 108, 109, 
III, 127 

Cornelius Nepos, 7 
Cuneiform inscriptions, 6, 32, 54} §6, 
79-81, 169, 206, 298, 302, 304 
CurtiuB, 124 
Cyaxares, 15 
Cyrus, 4, 136 

DlpAE nask, 130 
Dd.dd.r bin DEd-dukht, 113 
D&d-gd.h, II, 140, 241 
Dd.distd.n 4 dini, 102, 103 
Dadndo, 152 
Dadvandm dadv6, 308 
Dahmdn dfrtngdn, 98, 142, 315 
Dahmas, 242 
Dahmi vapuhi, 142 
Ddltth, 356, 357, 380 
Daityas, 278 
Daiwish, 308, 337 
Dakhmas, 240, 325 
Dakshinn, 280 
Daroascius, 12 
Ddmddd nask, 127 
Ddnavaj 279 

Danish writers, 20, 21, 32-34, 36, 37 
Ddraja, 333 
Ddrayavush, 298 
Dari, 66 

Darius, ii, 136, 264, 298, 304 
Darmesteter, 52, 53, 337, 359 
Darsha phrnama i^iti, 285 
Dftr(ik 4 khhrsandi, * i 10 
Darhn, 259, 281, 285, 365, 395, 396, 
404, 407-409. See Draond. 

bdj, 397 

Dastah, 396 

Dastur, 18, 46, 96, 103, 131, 132, 134, 
139, 297, 327, 328, 340, 343 , 3 S 4 > 
392 

Aspendidrjl Kdmdinji, 58 

Ddrdb, 17, 45 

Edalji Ddrdbji, 25, 58 

i dasthrdn, 193, 297 

Hoshangji Jdmdspji, 46, 48-51, 

60, 6r, 99, 104, 112, 128, 134, 249, 
338, 359 , 360, 368, 384, 385, 387, 

391 

Jdmdsp Asd, 57, 95, 99 
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Dastnr, J&mftspjii Bfiiidoliiiurji, 34, 
56, 61 96> 97, 109-111, 338,, 347, 

'348,354 , 

— — MinoflliihaS? TtLd&n>da;tnftn; loa 
KdshirvAnji Jftmftipji, 99,' 126, 
134 

Peshotanji Behramji, 58, 59, 100, 

10a* ^to8, no-iir 397 • 

SKhr&bji Basiatnji, 103 
Dasturs, 17, 18, ,34-26, 33, 36, 42, 43, 
4S» S3» SS> 57. 6i, 76-78, 104, «», 
113, 136, 129, 131, 139, 147. 176. 
197, 215-217, 297, 333, 338, 391 .. 
DavteiB, 351 
Ddinon, 7 
Delphi, 211 
Denmark, 28 

D6va, 20X, 267, 268, ^75; religion, 
149, 174, 268, 287, 290, 291, 

293. 295; worshipper, 173, 338; 
worahippere, 287, 293; worahip- 
ping, ass, 336 

Ddvaa, 150, 153, 153, 161, 168, 172, 
r73, 184, 185, 190, 204, 305, 217, 
227, 230, 258, 259, 261, 268-272, 
276, 287-289, 301, 304, 308, 327, 

3^4, 401 
Devasd.rm, zio 
Ddvi-druidiBh, 190 
DeA 4, 53 
DAvla, r8> 

Dharmaah&stra, 260 

Dlba.j«,4^>7, 40?. 

Dimiah^i, 15 « 

Dtui yaiarkard, 126-134 
Dlnkaid, 54, 55. 59,’ 60, 97, 99-ior, 
104, 114, 123, 126, 128, 131, 132 
'Dtnkhard, 104, 105 
Dinhr, 66, 

Din yaaht, 215 

Dio OhrysoBtomoa, ii 

Diodoraa, 124 

Diogenes of Laerte, 8 

Dioaknfi, 272, 308 ^ - 

Dirakht-i Ashrik, 110 

Dirham, 320, 333 

Dir Mihir, 316 

Dorians, 69, 70 

»Draon6, 259, 327, 3^ 407. See 
‘ J>atii,n 
Dreftj, 143 
.Driwisb, 398, 337 

► 349, 372-374, 379, 380, 382, 390, 

Drftw^emlfia, 311 . . 

Drokbah, 213, 247-249, 25a, 253, 304, 

333 * 

— naensh, .241, 317, 328 
Drv8^a, 202 * 

DuaJilm, S3, 3«>» 303, 305, 309 


♦ Dfib&srdd or Di^b&arMd, 133 
Dnghda, 138 
Donoker, 43 
Dnahmaia, 223 
D&ta, 297 
Dnfcoh, 70 
Duzhaka, 228 
Diu;hanha,‘3XX 
DnxhilLkhta, 223 
Dazhvarahta, 223 
Dvksrhb or Dv&arhzd, 133 
Dr&sr(11ad or Dvderuujua, .1:31 
Dvdjsdah h&m8et, x*.; 

Dvlpas, 286 
Dyaua, 287 
l>yfl.vApFifchivi, 275 

Edda, 147 
EHsseua, 13, ..4 
EHohlm, 1^, 302 
England, 16, 18-21, 32 
English, 32, 44, 50, 65, 67 ; trana 
lation, 33, 44, 49, 50, 59, 102, 106, 
107, 111, 338 
Erlangen, 30 
Etymauder, 229 
Eudemoa, 12 
Eudoxos, 8, 298 

Europe, i6, 18, 23, 29, 30, 32, 44, 49, 
77^114, 13s, 196, 213, 286 
Edropean, 17, 18, 25, 44, 45, S*. 5*, 
58, 59. 67, 68, 108, IIS, 138, 270, 
346, 377 ; researches, 16-53 
Europeaha, 17, 21, 45, 115, 1x9 
Ewald, 39 . 

EJsekiel, 4 
Eznik, 13, 14 

FABlltRO'KHARp, 388 
Fargard, 225, 227, 230, 235, 237, 239- 
243, 252, 257, 315, 3^9. 322, 327, 

Far&^i’olnf-klad&k, 99, 114, lao, 
236, 24s, 318, 344, 384. 385. 389 
F&ra, 78, 80, 102, 364 
Faraang, 233 
F&rsi, 80, 86 

Firdausi, 34, 48, 66, 78, 80, 81, 85, 86 

Fire diapositioua of priests, no 

Form of marriage contract, no 

Forms of letters to kings, no 

Formula for destroying demons, 365 

Frabaretar, 332 

Frahda, 248 

Fradadhafshu, 256, 389 

Frigftra, 398, 399 

Fr&raji Aspendid^rji, 31 

Framrh,* 143 

France, x8, 20, 21, 28 

Frasast, 3^, 407, 408 

Fr&sfty&y^ii, 361 

Frashakac^, 347 
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FratbaosKtra, 146, 158, x66, 167, 169, 

Kmh^shtar, 340, 341 
Fr&slyfty, 3^, 361 
Frasiayay, 14k 
Fravardlgftn days, 139 
Fravardin (montb), 225, 357 

yasht, 44, 206-213, 263 

Fxayartisht'aod 

Fravasbi, 168, 171, 206, 334, 383 
Fravtahi^, 170, 172, 194^ 203, 206, 
356 

Frftfltin, 178, 198, 202, 223, 230, 275, 
277, 278, 363 

French, 17-19, 51, S®; translation, 
18, SI, 105 . 

Fr6hai‘8, 129, 203, 206, 403 
FryAna, 165 

Fshhshd-m&thra, 142, 190 

GAfcTHAS, 152, 165, 178, i99f 291 
GahanbAr, 58, 128, 129, 285 
GahanbArs, 140, 192, 193, 225, 260 
GAhs, 134, 139, 159, 225, 26a 
Gaikwar, 279 
Ganjd shAlgAn, iii 
Gadchithra, 200 
Gaotema, 208, 263 

Gs^6-demAna, 203, 311, 339, 388, 389 
Gar6*neniAna, 255, 256 
GAtha, 41, 137, 140, 141, X 43 -I 49 , 

15a, 154, 167, 222, 258, 271, 272, 
406 ; (defined) 143 ; dialect, 65, 69, 
72-75, 140-142, 147, 170,- 172; lore, 
339 , 341, 349 , 350; metrfes, 143- 
146 

ahnnayaiti, 142, 144, 146-154, 

256, 371, 338-354, 389, 405 

— - days, 112, 225 
GAtbAo, 175 

GAthas, 23, 28, 38, 41, 42, 65, 72-75, 
98, 106, 141, 167, 1,68, 170, 171, 177, 
183, 186, 221, 244, « 49 , «S7*a6i, 
263V 264, 267, 273, 275, 387, 289- 
294, 296, 297, 300-302, 304, 305, 
310-312, 338, 3 ^. 37 ^», 389 i 405, 
406 ; described and translated, 140, 
142-170 ; (the five) 34, 41. 141, 

171, 190, 256,^57 

GAtha spefitA-maioy^ 142, 145, 167-. 
169, 256, 27a, 389 

ushtayaiti, 142, 144, 145, 154- 

166, 220, 222w 256, 272, 389 
— vahishtAishti, 142, 170, ^56, 389 

yohfi-kbshathra, 142, 169, 170, 

256, j^^ 389 
GAn,no3,227 

GAnih, m * ^ ’ 

•— 139, 281, 396, 407 

, i 39 ». 3 ^ 5 , 397 » 495 " 

m ': 


Gautama, 208, 263 ^ 

OavA, 358 
GAyat^ Z44 

^ Astul, 271 

GayA-marathan, akx 

Gayomard, 15, loi, 21X, 346, 347, 

331 

GenA, X70 ^ 

German, 19, 20^ 28, 29, 31, 47, 70, 
146,^147, IS4, 167, 393 ; translation, 
ao, 30, 34, 41-44, 47, X05, id8, 108, 
31S 

Germans (ancient), 180 
Germany, ao, 21, 23, 28, 29, 31, 46, 
48 

GSushtashA, 147, 151 ' 

urvA, I 47 -I 49 , i^S, 168, 202, 


^ 297, 339 
Ghena, I93 

GhllAn or GiF.a, 230, 363 
GnA, 274 

GflgdBhasp, 374, 37S, 377 

GAkerenA, 392 

GAmAs, 285, 400 

GAsh, 202 ; yasht, aox, aoa • 

GAsht-i FryAnA, 50, 56, 107 
GAshfirfin, 147, 339, 341, 344 
Gotama, 208 
Gothic, 68 

Grantha, 181 ^ ^ 

Greece, 8, 202 . •‘‘■V ‘'C' 

Greek, 5, 13, 16, 40y 6$, 68* 

86, 87, 123, 124, X43, 14$, 188, ^^ 
206, 211, 287, 298; dialects, 69; 
(Homeric) 70, 75 ; writers, ^xa 
Greeks, 5, 8, ii, 54, 66, 79, 123, 124, 
•135-138, 197, 205, 272, 294, 295, 
298-301 


GnjrAt, 32, 33, 45 

GujrAti, 3h 55 » $8, 59 » *39 J 

translation, 58-60, 93, 102, xxx * 
Gum, 278 

QushtAsp, 108, 130, 298, 299 


15a, 167, 40s, 496. See 

Hades, 8 

HadhAnaApata, 139, 251, 378, 399 

HAdAkht nask, 40, 50, S^i $6, 97 i » 33 * 

_i 34 , 139. ai7>ca4, 354 • 

HaAchadaspas, 296 

HaAtumat, 229 

HAfiz, 197 

HAjlAbAd, 33 ^ 87 

inscriptions, 87^ 

HakhAmanish, 298 
Hakhedhrem, 200 
HamadAn, 66, 79 
Hamaspathmaedaya, 192, 2x0 
HamAzAr, 407 
HamtstakAn, 389 
Hafldareza, 241 , 
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Hi^bAumt, fliy 

70 , 259 

Haoshya^hai^iQS, aoa, 914 . 

Hurakhmdud, 361 , 

Haraqaiti, 2^9 * 

Harauratii 229 
Hadb, 360 

Harira, 228 • 

Harlez, 51, 61 

Haiid berezaiti, 5, 190, 203-205, 216, 
2 SS» *86 

Hat^u, 66, 203, 228 
w*. 146, 153, 170, 330 
^^w.ara;, 223 

Haurvat&d, 9, 52, 167, 169, 191, 196, 
197. 218, 30a, 30s, 307 
H&vanftn, ^32 
HAvanl gd£, 159, 176# 

HAvantm, 396, 39^, 400 
HavirdhAna, 270 • 

Hebrew, 4, 5 ;. 3 . 1 , 80, 175, 199 
Hdohadaspa Spitama, 166 
Hellenes, 6^ 69 
Hendva, 201 
Heracles, 

Herat, 66, 203, 228 ' 

Herbaa, 213, 397 
Herbads, 129, 197, 205, 320 
Hermann, 39 

Hermippos, 7-9, 33, 123, 136 

Herodotus, 4-7, 298 

H6t-h6mand, 361, 389 

Hdiutnand, 356,* 361 

.H6tumat, 256 

Hikhra, 325 

Hilmaud, 229, 256 

Hindu, 215, 230, 268, 269, 277, 363, 

Hinduism, 276 

HindU'kush, 201 

Hindus, 70, 205, 268, 363 ‘ 

HimMst&n, 288, 292, 293, 361 

Hifidvft, 205 

Hiriwl, 66 • 

Hdma, 22, 139, 146, 171, 176-185, 
i 93 » 319, »Si, . 3 S 4 , 259 , 292, 330, 
33 S, 336, .3^8, 382, 384, 393-396, 
399*405 ; juice, 139, 140, 174, 176, 

« 177, 185, 24s, 282, 322, 368, 395, 
399, 400, 402-407 ; mortar, 315, 
33 «N 38a, 395 , 396, 399 , 401-403, 
405-407 ; twigs, 191, 282, 399, 400, 
405 ; yasht, 175-185, 292, 404 
H 6 m 4 st (berbad), 94 
Honovfu*, 185. See Ahma^mirya 
Homazd, 8, 10, 11, 24, 268, 302, 403, 
408 ; worshipper, 260, 268 ; yasht, 

195 

Ho; 12 

Homaad,' 3 S 4 

Hdahiu^, 798, 202, 391, 392 


1 HotA, 193, 280, 282 
Hotijri ritual, 179 
Hukhshathrdteuifti, 248, 374, 375 
HuKnta, 221 
Humata. '..21 

Humatanam, 248, 374, 375 
Hunu”, 213 
Hushadar, 341, 388 
— baml, 314 
“,?'***• 34 «, 388 

Hushkyaotlina, 213 
Hdsparam nask, ro, 133, 327 
Huvarshta, 221 


Huzvarish, 42. 49, 59, 85, 86, 92, 112, 
122, 324, 356 
Hvapa, 326 
Hvare khslia^ta, 199 
Hyades, 182 • 


Hyde, 16, 123 
Hysiaspes, li, 264, 298 


Ibn Fozlan, 15 

Hauqal, 80 

Huqaiia, 84, 85 

Idhafat, 89, 90, 94 
Ijashne, 139, 140, 174, 281. 283, ^86, 
^ 313, 394 , 397 > 400, 403-407 
Incense, 335, 336, 385, 394, 403, 404, 
408 

India, 3, 16-18, 32, 33, 45. 55, 79, 94, 
90, 97, 99, 190, 105-110, 1 12, 1 14, 
205, 230, 25s 

Indian, 107, no, 182, 192, 213, 214, 
272, 278, 288, 291, 377 
Indians, 292, 299 
Indo'Iranian, 53 . 

Indra, 145, 213, 268, 272, 275, 276, 
278, 279, 288, 291, 308, 337 
Indus, 107, 230 
Injunctions to bahdins, no 
lunians, 69, 70 

Iran, 65, 76-79, 88, 203, 295, 399; 
(western) 78 

Iranian, passim ; antiquities, 52 ; 
construction, 49, 81-83 1 dastur, 
56 ; equivalents, 42, 49, 82, 85 ; 
languages, 27, 39, 65-67, 73, 77, 
.206 

Iranians, 53, 70, 82, 165, &c. 
IristfVkasmi, 318 
Isaiah, 4, 311 

Isfendarmad, 9, 306 • 

Isfendy&r, 391 
Ishti, 280 

Ispahan, 66, 79, 104 
Istakhar, 66 
Isttidgar nask, 126 
Izads, 194. See Yazads 
Izhft, 170 


Jftmaspa, *o8, 146, 167, t74» 
258 
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'tT&mfiftpas, 166, 169 

J&m&sp n^mah) 43, loS, no, 114 

Jamshdd, 23, 177, 198, 202, 230, 276, 

391 

JaTld-dftv-<i& 4 » 133 
Javld- 8 h^d&-d 4 d, 133, 225 
Jazhu, 329 
Jehovab, 302, 304 
Jeremiah, 3 
Jeraaalem, 3, S 
Jes.uB, 5 

Jewish religion, 16, 312 
Jews, 4, 5, IS, 78^ 103, 104, 13s, 136, 
264 

Jirasht nask, 13 1 
Jlvam, 398, 399, 403 
Jones (Sit W.), 19 
.lud-d^v-dAd, 133 
Jupiter, S3 
Justi, 47, 48, 105, 1 14 
Jyotishtoma, 281, 282 

Kabtsah controversy, 58 

K&bul, 228 

Kadmi sect, 102 

K&h-i kash^n, 2x7 

Kahrkat^s, 245 

Kai Ousiitd,sp, 198, 290, 298 

Kab&d, 290, 298 

K^lhs, 223, 278, 298 

Kavus, 198 

Khusr6, 198, 223, 290, 298, 391 

Us, 391 

K&kasparsha, 286 
K&man Bahrah, 126 
Kambay, 95, 96 
KambHyat, $6 
K&m nemdi z^m, 222 
Kandah&r, 229, 254 
Kanheri, 50 
Kant, 19 
Kap&maj 4 n, 128 
Kara fish, 336 
Karapan, 289 -291 

Kftmd,mak-i ArdashlrJ P 4 pak 4 a, $% 
78,90,111 
Karshipta, 235 
Karshvare, 205, 256, a86 
K&sak, 361 
Ka^hkaslrab, 130 
Ka8hkiBr6b6 nask, 130 
Ka8h6s&t, 381 
Kasksrdb, 130 
Kftsdya, 254 
Kasvi, 337 
Kata, 324 
KAtytyana, 76 
Kami, 18 

Kftva, KavA, or Kavi, 2890291 

Husrava, 198, 290, 298 

KftvAta, 290, 298 

Usa, X9i3, 278, 298 


Bjwa, KavA, or Kavi^ VishtAspa, X56, 
166, 169, .173, 198, 202, 212, 2X5, 
223, 258, 290, >298 
KavAri, 291 
KavAsakha, 291 
KAvasji Edalji Kanga, 60 
Kavatnu, 291 
Kavis, 216, 290, 291 
KAvhl, 360 

KAvya Ushanas, 278, 279 
KayAnian, 80, 290 
KayAu race, 107 
Kayomars, 211 
Kayomarthiyah, 15 
KeresAni, 182 

KeresAspa, 178, 179, 228, 391 *> 

Kereshaspd, 360 
KAsh-i IbrAhim, 16 , 

Keshvars, 198, 256, 286, 355, 363, 

369,389 • 0 
Khashtnask, 130 ■ 

KhnAn, 361 
KhnAthaiti, 228, 254 
Khneftta, 229 
KhordAd, 9, 53, 307 

yasht, 196 

Khorehe vebijak, 58 
Kljowaresmia, 203 
Khrafstraghna, 243 
Khshaotha, 201 
Khshathra, 167 

vairya, 9, 191, 302, 305, 306, 

333 

KhshakvAr, 344, 347 
Khshnhman, 404, 408 
Khurdah Avesta, 98 
KhurshAdji Rustamji EAmAf 60 
KhurshAd nyAyish, 98, 224 
— yasht, 98, 199, 3*7 
Khtlishkand, xoi 
KhusrA*! AnAslkak-rflibAn, iio 

KavAdA.n, loi, 109, iio 

NOshi'rvAn, 11 1 

Khhstd nask, 139 

Khhzt, EhhzistAn, 80 

KhvAtAk'das, 103, 133 

KirmAn, 97, xoo, xo2, 103, 1x4, 230, 

Banker, 20 
KfishAnu, 182 
Ens^a, 279 
ErittikA, 182 
Eronos, ix 
Etesias, 7 
Kunda, 336 
Kusba, 283 

Kuatt, 244, 249, 286, 367, 368, 398, 

403, 407 

LahurAsp, 298 
Lakshmi, 215 
Lassen, 43 
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Latin, 2X, 40, 4#, 65, 68, 69, 71, 154, 
287 

i-eipziK, 30 \ 
l^tio-Lithuaman, 65 
Lithuanian, 27, 152, 287 
London, 29, 30, 48, 56, 95, 106, 
^ 338 

Ijoumn, 51 

MMtg&n-i Grujastak Ahalish* xo8 

- GOaht-i Fryftnd, 107 

- haft ameshaspend, Z12 

• mAh Fravardln r6j-i Horvadad, 
112 . 

— V 110-iia 

si yazad^n, 112 

Magavas, 166, 169 
331, 344 

Maghava, 14, 291, 320 
Magi, 3-8, 10-12, 1^16, Z.8, 20, 80, 
166 169, 309, 312 
Magic rites, 1 1, 299 
Magnsh, i 6 g • 

MaMbh^ata, 79, 279, 288 
Mahft.bhd«hya, 182 
MahArlLshtra, 181 
MUh nyd.yish, 224 

M&h-rh, 396, 398, 399, 403, 404, 406, 
407 

MAihvanddd !N^arimah&n, loi 
M&h yasht, 98, 200 
Maidny&irj'a, 192 
Maidhyd ish&dha, 21^ 

mdonha, 212 

shema, 192 

zaremya, 192 

Mainy6-i khard, 51, 55, 104, 105, 323, 

3®4» 339, 355, 3^5, 39® 

M&mhn (kha&f), 108 
Manes, 207 
Manichseans, 104 
Mahjerj, 18 
M&nsarspend, 141 
Mantras, 293, 297 
Mann, 79, 211 
Mar (to recite), 143 
Marfttht, 44 
Marburg, 47 

Mard&n-farukh-i Ahharmazd - d&d, 
t04 

Maretan, 297 
Marg-arj&n, 313, 369, 377 
M&rtk-nftmakd Ashrik, 112 
Matjp&n FrSdhn, 102 
Marutas, iSo 
Marhv, 358, 359 
Marv, 66, 203, 228 
Masudi, 14 
Mathra, 182, 195-197 
Mftthran, 297 ' 

MSthra-speAta, 140, 2ir, 334 
Mathew, 5 


MUzanian ddvas, 190 
Mazda, 88, 141, 144, 146, 148, 149, 
*51-153, 15s, 15b. 158-162, 164, 
166-169, 17a, 182, 186-190, '195, 
211, 21^, ai8, 219, 254-256, 2^, 
334, 333 

Mazd^ak-i B&mdAUn, 321 
Masdakyahs, 15 
Mazd4o, 301, 302 

Mas^dayasnian, 101, 105, 107, 127, 
133, 171, 173. 174, 183. 301, 235- 
237, 240, 245, 354, 39s, 397, 

,^319, 333-334, 380 
Mazdayasnianism, 53 
Mazdayasnians, 105, T09, 173, 212, 

293, 318, 323-325, 330-333, 368, 

381, 382, 384 
Mazdian, 184 
M&zender^n, 190 
Metier, 12 
MedhAs, 301 
Media, 14, 65 
Median, 104 
M6dy6mAh, 100 
MebrA, 361 
Meiners, 20 
Mercury, 200, 256 
Mem, 286 
Mesr, 364 

Metres, 144, 145, 170, 196, 199, 237, 
252, 253, 337 

MihirApAnd Blal-KhusrA, 56, 94-96, 
109, 114 

Mihir nyAyish, 224 
MibirjAr-i MAhmAdAn, 104 
Mihir yasht, 43, 202-205, 273 
Milky- way, 202, 217 
M!n6khird, 43, 310 
Mln6k-i khard, 105 
Mithra, 7, i77, ^93, *94, 202-204, 
207, 209, 21 1, 217, 224, 255, 259, 
263, 272, 273, 316, 334; (promise) 
164, 202, 238, 2DX, 322 
MithrO-drakhsh, 7, 202 
Mltftkht, 391 
Mitra, 6, 272, 273, 288 
Mitrft, 357, 383, 387 
Mobad, 108, 132 
Mobads, 76, 77, *29, 197, 401 
Mog, 14 
Mohammed, 16 

Mohammedan conquest, 54, 55, 81, 
94,107, 124; religion, 312; writers, 
14-16, 84 

Mohammedans, 12, 14, x6, 57, 124, 

125 

Monotheism, 149 
Monotheists, 53 
Mosaic, 4, 135 
Moses, 13s, 136, 299 
Mdnrn. 203, 228 * 

Mrigashiras, 182 
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Hujus^t*! Zftrtosbfc, 25 
* MttjmilU’t'^aw&rikb, 80 
ItlulU Bahtnan, 102 

Firdz, $8, loa, 104, 114 

MilBar (Max), 285; 294 

(M. J.), 29, 30, 121 

Mumbat, 108 

Munoherjee HormuBjee Cama, 44 

Munich, 29, 43; 50 

MurdAd, 53 

MasalmAns, 15, 107 

My&sd, 1 12, 368 

Myazda, 139 

Mylitta, 6, 197 

IjfAdar or N&dCtr nask, 128 
^ Nairy^-sa^ha, 210, 256, 257, 274 
Nftkshatras, 182 
Ncmiis, 364 

NAonhaithya, 272, 308, 337 
NarAshaftsa, 274 
NaremanAo, 179. 

NarimAn*H68hang, 126 
NAsatya, 272, 288 
Nttsk, 97, 125-135, 314, 351 
Kask6, 181 

Nasks, 54, loo, loi, 106, lar, 125, 
135, 137 ; (Contents of) 126-134 
NasupAka, 241 

Nasush, 241, 317, 322, 327, 333, 381, 
382 . 

NAwsAri, 45, 46, 57, 95, 99 
Nebuchadnezzar, 3 
NeryAsangh, 22, 26, 41,42, Si» 5S»90» 
104, 106, 120, 257, 274, 388 
New Testament, 5 
Nidhafia, 284 
NihAvand, 79 
KikAdhm tiosk, 132 
NikhshApAr, 106 , 

Nineveh, 81 

Nkang, 327 ; din, 400; i var, 349, 
353 

NtrniigistAn, 46, 47, 99* 107, 114, 397 
Nirukta, 274, 285 
NirvAna, 263 • 

Nisfiea, 228 
NisAi, 228, 359 
N!v (Nile?), 364 
Ntv-Ardashlr, no 
NiyArum, 13a 
Non -Aryan, 363 

Iran, 88 

Zoroastrian, 46 

Norris, 263 

NAshirvAn, loi; 109-111 
NyAyisht 134* i39» *24 

Odhin, i8o 

Old Testament, 4-6, ao, 135, 175, 302, 
304 

Olshausen, 28, 30 


Omanes, xo 
Onkeloa, 199 ^ 

Ordeal, 322, 349, 353 
Orion, i8a 
OrmaMes, ii 
Ormaad, 53, 30a 
Ormizt, 13, 14 ^ . 

Oromasdes, 8, 9 
Ossetic, 67 

Oxford,'i6, 29, 30, 47 
Oxus, 293 

Pada, 181 
PadAm, 243, 365 
PadashkhvAr, ^3 
Pahlav, 66, 78, 79 
PahlavAni, 66 
PahlavAst 79 

Pahlavi, passim; (explained), 20, 49, 
78-86; Ashlr«Ad^ iia, X13 ; charao^ 
ters, 86, 356; commentaries, 

355 ; dictionary, 61 ; faxhang or 
glossary, 47-50, 59, 60,, 112, 366; 
•grammar, 33, 51, 59, X12 ; inscripT 
tions, 80. (see Iranian) ; litera - 
ture, 93~ii34 manuseripbs, 21, 30, 
*45, 46, 48, 56, 94-114; forms, 
352, 370, 378, 382 ; rivAyat, 43. 46, 
106 ; shAhnAmah, . 56, 109, 39X ; 
su]pSx •man^ 87 ; texts, 4a, 43, 46, 
47. 5o» 55. 59. 60, 97-114; 
tions, 25, 26, 30, 34-36, 42, 68, 0s, 

94-98, loo, 113, 119, 120, X78. 
318-328, 338-393; Vendidad, 94- 
96, 99. 107, 113. 114, 338, 355-393 
Visparad, 96, 97; Yasna, 96, 114, 

fi95, «0i, 228 

Paitiparshd^HniTA^hem, 14a 

Paitisha, 337 

Paitish-^ahya, 193 

PAiak, PAjan, or PAji nask, 128 * 

PAli, X43 

PandnAxmS^^AdarpAd MAraspend, 
V 47, ndf III 

Vajttrg-Mihir, iii 

ZaratAsht, iii 

PApini, 76 
PanjAb, 293 
PaniastA, 357 
Pankti Asun, 271, 272 
PaoiryA'tka^hA, 259 
Paoumokista, 296 
PApak, 78, 88, 90, 91, III 
Paradise {pavri-daiza), 5 
Paragnah, 394, 403. 4^5 ^ ' 

Parahaoma, 139, 191, 282, 400 
Paris, 18, 21, 28-w, 108 
Parts, 1^5. rainka 
PaitiiKiemaes, 906 

I'l^arsh, 245-247. 369^ 371, 372 
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pamm; •alendar, 57, 58. ttk 
*9% 3$7, 358 ; librarii, ^,75, 5^ 
97, 99, 108, 109* iiifiSe 

PAFsl (Iftnguager, 33, ^ 40, 66, 86, 

Parsift, ptusim 
Parthava, 203 

Parthia, 79, 203 • 

Parthkn, 49 
Parthians, 54, 79, 80 
Parthva, 79 
Paalitti, 67 
Pasash-haunra, 328 
Patinjali, 76, 182 
Patit, 364 
Patita, ^18, 327 

Patit i AdarpAd MAraanend, 112 

khdd, iia 

X^t-khtuirA, 391 
P&tsrdb, 391 
Piituraa, 182 
I’ausaoias, 10, ii 

PAaa»d, 47, 51, 55, 60, 90, 92, 93, 
100^ 104-109, I12, 1 13, 147, 239, 
857, 359, 360, 377, 40i, 407 J ‘ 
(defined) 14, 33, 34, 85, 86, 122, 
226, 262, 264 ; grammar, 51 ; pas* 
aages, 182, z86, 231, 232, 235-239, 
■253-255,316 • 

Pendm, 11, 243, 394 
Pentateuch, 135 

Pereepolis, 32, 54, 66, 80, 87, 124 

3. ,4, tS, 311, 33, 54-57, 65, 
66 , 79-81, 90, 54, 9S. 99. loa, 104, 
io6, 109, 1 14, 122, 176, 202, 282, 


4*3 


, poisim; calendar, 57; eua* 
toms, S-16; empire, 19, 66, 123, 
*35, 138, ^75, 264 j rivAjats, 106 ; 
words in Bible, 5 

(ancient) 49, 66, 80, 81, 105, 206 

Persians, 4-7, lo-^S, 79, 80, 83, 84, 
194, 136, 296, 299; (ancient) 19, 76, 
80, 193, 138, 197 
Persis, 80 
PeshdAdian, 80 
Pesh6*tana, 242 ’ • • 

Peshtras, 279, 280 
PAshydtan BAm EAmdki, 97 
Photios, 19 
Phraortes, 206 
Pitaras, 207, 273 
Plato, XI, 206, 207, 298, 300 
Pleiades, 182 
PlinyvS, 123,298, 299 
Piutiurch^ 8, 9, 193 
Polish, 273 

Polytheism, 149 > 

Pom^pranate, 139, 251, 282, 378, 379, 

384, 396, 399, 400, w 


I Pm^E«12:.^^“^'34.»67,a8o 

' Pouruta, ^3 
PdrjAdkAshAn, lor 
P«^tW9a.*7S,»76 

Pras^va, 283 
PrastotA, 283 
PratihAra, 284 
PratihartA, 283 
PratiprasthAtA, 280 
Pravargya, 270 
PrayAjas, 281 
Pfiitika, 325, 326 
PurAnas, 135, 269, 276 
PurAnic, 262, 268 
PuroolAsha, 259, 281, 2?.5 

^3, *74 

POitika, 282 

QAdaAna, 213 

Qadim reckoning, 57, 358 

Qadmt. SeeiTodmr ^ 

QaAtu, 153 
QAirisem, 203 

QandahAr. ISee Kandahdr 
Qaniratha, 219, 256, 389 
Qanvat, aoi- 
QarenA, 216 
Qaretem, 139 
(^uaireTfcbre, 79 

RaAthwishkara, 332 
Ragha, 66, 188, 229, 300 
Raghnvafisha, 182 
Ra!, 66, 79, 300, 362 
BAk, 362 

RAm, 214, 316, 324 
ltAma*qA8tar, 193, 3x6 
KAmAyana, 276, 288 * 

RAm yasht, 214, 275, 324 
RAnyd-skereti, 159 
Rapithwin, 397, 403 
Rapithwina gAh, 159, 232 
Rashnu, 204, 205, 207, 210, 322, 342 

yasht, 205, 206 

Rask, 21, 22 
Rasm! reckoning, 57 
RAspl, 193, 280, 394, 395, 403, 404, 
407,498 

Rathantaram, 284 
Rathwi, 193, 280, 332, 394 
RatAshtAtt! nask, 129 
Ratu, 175, 187, 191, 19a, 297,, 327, 
3*8 

Batus, 276 
BatushtAt nask, 12^ 

Resurrec^n, 5, 2x6, 3x1 

Reyelations, 3x1 
Rhode, 20 
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Kibhu«, 148 
l^ohardson, 19 

Eigrveda, 39, 40, 143, 148, 258, 268- 
271, 274, 275, 278-280; (quoted) 
*4S» a73i *74, •*76, .277 ; (referred 
to) 178, 182, 183,. 206, 268, 269, 
27M7S, 278, 279, 289, 291, 333 
Riksha, 206 
Ri»hi, 206, 269, 278 
Eiebis, 269, 272 
Eitus, 271 

Eivftyat, 100 ; (Pablavi) 43, 46, 106 
Rivayuts (Persian), 93, 106, 126-134 
Rohint, 182 

Roman,. 16, 79, 81; characters, 31, 
41 ; type, 47, 51 

Romans, 8, 79, 135, 137, 207, 295, 
298, 301, 364 
Rome, 202 
Kndra, 269, 275 
Rdm, 78 
Russian, 273 
Rustam, 277 

Rustam-i Mihirapan, 56, 94, 96, 127 

Sabbans, 15 

Sachau, 51 

Sadarah, 25, 249, 367, 368 
Sad-dar Bundahish, 43, 113 
Sadis, 390 

Sajastan, 66, 228. See SUtdn, 

Sakaddm nask, 133 

Sakzi', 66 

Salsette, 25 

Sama, 277, 278 

Saman, 284 

Samans, 283, 284 

Samaritan Jews, 135 

Samarkteod, 203 

Samas, 178, 278, 392 

Samaveda, 73, 143, 258, 283 

Vandal-wood, 378, 404, 408 

Sandes, 11 

Safihita, 18 1 

Sanskrit, passim; (classical) 22, 68- 
70, 72, 75, 76, 206, 289; manu- 
scripts, 45 ; 8lr6zah, 46 ; transla- 
tion, 22, 26, 38, 41, 42, 46, 5*, 55, 
, 93, 100, 106, 120. See Vsdic 
Saoshyans, 2x3, 313, 314 
Saoshyafttd, 258, 294, 295, 30Z, 314 
Sisan, zzx 

Sasanian, 54, 59, 67, 78, 80, 8x, 86, 
87, 89, 90, 121, 122, 12s, 302, 338, 
358; eharaoters, 59; mseriptions, 
49, 59, 86, 82, 86-89 ; Pahlavi, 82, 
86-w 

Basanians, 12, 15, 25, 33, 125, 299, 
309 

Satan, xa 
Satarat nSo 
Saii(;aad*natnah, 332 


Saurva, 272, 308, 337 
Savahi, 256, 369, 389 
Savani^ 262, 283 
Savitri,- 269, 273 
Saya^a, 69 

Scandinavians, 147, 180 
Scythic, 79 
Sed6sh, 390 

Semitic, 5, 42, 49, 59, 81-86, 89/ 90, 
•92 ; ideograms, 83-85, 90 
Sftrjans, 392 
Sfend nask, 131 
Shahanshabl reckoning, $7 
Shahnamah, 80, 93, 190, 194, 202, 
226, 277, 278, 298, 299, 361 
Shahpflliar I., 86-88, 111 

II.. 84 

Shahrastani, 15 . 

Shahrivar, 9, 306, 358, 3^ 
Shahryarji DaAbhai, iii- 
Shankhayana grihyasiitra, 289 

sbrautasfltrHS, 182 

Shapurji Edalji (Revd.), iii 
Sharva, 272, 288 
Shastras, 135 

Shatapatha brabmana, 206, 275 
Shatr6vair, loi 
Shalvdr, 357, 358, 382 
Shayast-ia-shayast, $6, 106, 351 
Shayast-nashayast, 43 
Shikand-gumanl, 46, 55, 60, jt04, lo*;, 
114 

Sbiva, 269, 272, 288, 308- 
Shloka, 144, X7S, 212, »53 
Sbrotriyas, 289 
Sbruti, 307 
Shukra, zyS 
Stmadzhi, 213 
Simakos, 12 
Simra, loz 
Sind, 361 

Sindhavas, 205, 230 
Sirius, 9 

Slrozah, 10, ’46, 98, 134, 139, 225, 

Sistan, 94, 356, 361. See Sa^astdn. 

Slavonian, 65 

Slavonic, 273 

Smritis, 260 

Sogdiana, 66, 203 

Somu, 22, 70v 168, X76, x8o, 182, 185, 
*58, *59, *69, *7*, *78, 280-283, 
289, 291, 292 

Sdshans, loi, 341, 349, 350, 374 
SOshyans, 254, 313, 388 
Sdshyailta, 174, 177, 209, 217 
Spendarma4, 306, 339, 340, 347, 
349. 35<>, 357, 375, 377, 38a, 3«3, 
400 

Spend nask, 131, 351 
gl^dyM, 391 
jS^njaghra, 336, 390 
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Sif>eftta toaaiti^ 191, 3C^, 306, 31a, 

333' 

SpefUA-roaiw^V, See 
Sp6fit6 tnaiujl^h, 24, 179, 187^ 189, 
2l®4. 30s 

Sp6toe (Gpdtoe?), 364 
Spiegel, 29<-3i, 33-38, 41-44, 51, 95- 
97, to6, 108, 323, 338, 347, 352, 
35S» 367-369. 375. 384 ' 

Spitama, 36, 138, 166, 176, *77, 188, 
: 209, 258, i863, 296, 297, 301 

Spl^m^n, 355, 367, 369, 371, 377, 380, 

381, 384. 387, 392 

Spitama Zarathushtra, 35, 136, 138, 
141, 146-148, 165, i86i 190, 207, 
2#9, 212, 218, 223, 227, 235, 236, 

244- 246, 250, 253-255, 257-264, 
292-295, 298-300, 302, 305, 310- 

^ 317, 319. 320, 527-330. 334 
Sraosha, 155-160, xfl^ 189, 193, 204, 
205, 210, 307 

Sraosh^var^za, 245, 280, 327, 332, 
369 

Sraosh6-oliarana, 251 
Sr&vay, 143 
Srlt, 392 

^ Srdsh, 141, 174, 189, 191, 195, 200, 

245- 249, 25s, 280, 307, 308, 334, 

336, 340, 369-375. 383. 390. 403. 

408 

b&j, 164 

yasht, 46, 189-191, 200, 257, 307, 

369 

- hAddkht, 98, 205 

Srdshd-eharanam, 371, 375, 376, 378, 
379 

Srvara, 178 
Stityishn-i drdn, lii 
Strabo, 4, 10 
StildgA' nask, 126 
Stdd-yasht nask, 134 
Stuttgart, 97, 99, 107 
Sbd-h6maTid, 381 
BMkar nask, 107, 126 
Siighdha, 203, 228 
Snghdi, 66 
Suicide, 313 
Sukuruna, 328 
Sura, 269 
Sur&k, 364 

Surat, 17, 45. 48, 57, 59, • 

miSk , 358 

%riac, 31, 80 

Taittirlya br^bmana, 182 

(»flhit&, 278 

Takhma un^, 214 
Takbt, 394, 397, 399-401, 405 
* I'almod, 135, 226 
r Talmudic literature, 136 , 

T4intik or T4nak, 109 
TauipClbar, 322, 369, 374-377 


Tanuperetbaa, 242 , 

Tantlra, 5 
Taprlat 4 n, 363 
Tauru, 52, 337 
Tauruna, 728 

^hwan, 95, 109, 300, 338, 359, 364 

Teispes, 298 

Ten aumonitions, no ’ 

Teutonic, 52, 65, 148, 28/ 

Thais, 124 
Themis, 205 
Theodores, 12 
Theopompoa, 7, 8, 33, 312 
Thomas, 87, 88 
Thorah, 135 

Thrafitaona, 178, 198, 202, 215, 216, 
230, 275, 277, 278 
Tlinta, T78, 257, 277, 392 
Tighrish, 200 
Tir, 256 

yasht, 200 

Tislitai*, 9, 256, 389 

Tishtrya, 9, 194, 200, 2or, 263, 279 

Traitana, 277, 278 

Trimhrti, 288 . 

Trishtubh, 145 
Trita,‘ 275, 277, 278 
Trojan war, 298 
Turanian, 361 
Turkish, 31 
Tumour, 123 
Tyohsen, 20 

Udaka dh 4 nta, 281 
Irdg 4 t 4 , 283, 28^ 

Udgltha, 283 
Udra, 242 

tJdumbHra. 283 : > 

’UlaniM isUm, 43 
Upadmva, 284 * 

Upasad, 270, 271, 281 
XJranos, 272 
tTrd, 360 
Ursa major, 306 
ITrupi, 329 
Urv 4 , 228 
Urvftkhshaya, 178 
Urvft«6, 168 

Urvnrftm, 396, 399-402, 407 
Urv 4 sna, 251 
Urvatad-nnr6, 235 
ITrvfttaa, 151 
Usaghanas, 213 
Vsliahinli g 4 b, 159, 369 
UshSlm shr 4 m, 245 
TTshanas, 278, 279 
TJshidarenem, 216 
Usbidli 4 o, 216 
ITshnih 4surt, 271 
Usbtavaiti. See GdVia , 

Usikbsh, 289 ♦ 

T7z4y4irm g4h, 159 
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YAdbak ««^liaiid, zio 
Yadhaghait^ 954 
Yad-lvaitur, 323 

, .1 vehf 324 

YaAkereta, ^8 
YaAtha naaf , 46 
YabirAmri varjAvand, 107, 110 
Yahishta, 311 
Yahiflhtem ahAm, 186 
Yahiaht-tnAuBrah nask, 127 
YahishtAiahti. See Qditkc, 

YAhrAm, 383 
Yaivaavata, 277 
Yajarkard-i dini, 43, 59, zoo, izo, 
IZ2, 126 

YAjaaaneyi aafihitA, zSa 
YalArg-mihir, zio^ iii 
Yaikhaak, 54 
YAmadeval^mns, Z48 
Yanant, 217 ; yasht, 217 
VandidAd, 133. See Vendidad' 
VapA, 285 

Varaa*, 139, 395, 397, 399, 400. 4®2, 

YarAza, 2Z4 
Varena, 230, 363 
Vareahan, 213 
YarahtamAnaar nask, 127 
Varuna, 53, 268, 272, 273 
YaaaTfla, 275 , 

YaahatkAia, 275 
VaahtinaBk, 130 
Yaaishthas, Z78 
Vayu,* 274, 275, 324, 334 
VAyu, 214, 274 
Vayuah, 214, 2Z5 ^ 

YazHg&a, 329 
YAziahta, 336, 390 
Yazra, 205, 217 

Yeda, 20, 41, S3, 70, 73, *70, 180, 
274, 276-278, 294 
YedAngaa, z8i 

Vedaa, 2z, 22, 27,39, 40, 69-71, 77, 
13s, 138, 15s, 182, 193, 205, 206, 
213, 216, 230, s26o, 267-269, 273- 
280, 287,1 289, 291, 299, 307 
Yedio, 27, 40, 44, 69, 70, 77, 145, 
176, 192, Z94, az4, 270, 272-276, 
278-280, 284, 288, 29s, 294, 308; 

. bymiiB, 28, £37, Z43, ao6, 272, 274, 
2^, 278, 287-289, 294; Sana* 

krit, 40, 68, 70, 72, 75, 147 
YAhljaktfc. 58 
VAh river, 361 
VehrkAna, 229 

VeiiiUawi, aa-a,, a8, y>, 34, 3S, 37, 
38, 43, 48, 50-32, 58. 60, 61, 94-96, 
99 , 207, 109, 113, 114, 127, 133 -I 3 S, 

• *37, *39, *4*, 14a, 199, aw, aaS" 
«57, 46«t-364, a68, 377, 39a, 394- 
297, 3^ 30s, •3*5-338,. 355,’ 374, 
383, 384, 397 J aa, aS, 30,, 


, 4 fi, 52 , 23s, 336 j (PWavi) ^ 36, 
f*. *27. 336, 338. 3SS-:®3;,WMai- 
tot), 46; xii. (mod^i Pahb), 95, 

Venua, 197, 278 
VerehrAn, 389 
Yerethragli&a, 213, 275, 288 
VerezAna, 153 
Yibanga, 336 
Yidadbafahtt, 256, 389 
Vienna, 34, 95-97 
Ylk-dAv-dAd bask, 133 
Vlk-ahAdA-dAd, 133 
Viah-haurva, 328 
Yiahnu, 288 

^ purA^a, 2Z3 

YishtAap, loi, 109, 130, 34®, 391 
YishtAspa, 146, 156, 158, 167, 2^, 299 
VishtAspAd, Z30 
YishtAap hask,#39 

sAstA, 130, 134 

shAh, 130 

yasht, 97, .224 

Yisparad, 22, 30, 36, 38, 41, 43, 51, 
96, 97, 134, 135, 139, 141, 142, 191- 
194, 260, 397 ; with Pahla^i, 46 
Ylvanghana, 231-234 , 

VivanhAo, 177, 277 
VlzareshA, 255, 387, 390 
Ylzu, 329 
YAghnd, 38Z 
VohA-gaona, 251 

kereti, 25Z 

khshathra. See Odtha 

Yohumand, 9, zo, z5z, Z58, Z67, 171, 
Z90, 222, 255, 302-306, 308, 320, 
333, 335, 339-341, 344, 345, 347, 
349-351, 353, 354, 357, SS®, 3^, 
382,384,388.393 
Yohunp,zga, 328 
Vohunemanh, 213 • 

Yologeses, 54 

Youru-bareshti, 256, 389 * 

iareshti, 256, 389 

kasha, Z97, 200, 201, 205, 208 

256, 279, 329, 325-327, 336, 3^8 
392 

Yidtra, 275, 278, 279 
§VfitrahA, 2Z3, 275, 288 


WjSBEE, 271 
West, 50, 5z, 106 

Westergaaxd, 24, 32-34, 36-39, 44, 
47, 51, 60, 77, 87, 97, los, IZ4 
139, 140, 194, ^17, 323, 308, 355, 

Wester^InSSl z6-z8, 33, 44, 55 
Wilson (Kev. Dr.), 32, 45 
(Prof. H. H.), 213 
Windisohmann, 43, 47, 105 - 
W^dau’s hear, z8o 
W’^dera of the land of SlatAn, 
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LycUiiy 098 

Xene«, 

Yidkftr-i Zam&n, Z09 

270 

Tamlm, X59, £8z. See Yazii^in 
YuDavAU^a, s86 

Ya^urreda, 143, ao6, 359, 371, 37?. 
g) 375, 378 • 

Yama r4j&, 376, 377 
Vaeht, i74-^:77» 185, 189, 194 
Yashts, 6» 14, 38, 43» 5i> 98, 134» i39. 
334, 363-364, 294, 395 ; (translated) 
175-^85, 18M91, i94-3i7i (Pahl. 
translations) 98 
Yaska, 274, 385 

Yasua, 32, 23, 26, 37, 30, 31, 34, 36- 
38, 41, 43. 46, 47. 50, SI, 55, 58. 


14a ; haptanbaiti, 140-143, 170-- 
173, 190, 358, 359 ; (later) 140, 143, 
171, 174-191, 259, 260, 362, 364, 
3^ ; (older) 73, I40“i4a, 174. s*4a, 

. 296, 300 j (Pablavi) 56, 96, 114, lao, 

338-354 

Yatha aha yairyd, 50, 54, 98, 126- 
134, 174, 253, 374, 375, 380, 382, 
385, 397-399, 401-40S, 407-4095 
text, 135 ; translation, 141 
Yaxartes, 293 
Vasads, 112, 345, 403 
Yazamaidt, 171, 186 
Yazatas, 194, soo, 373, 388 
Yazd, IZ4 
Yazdab, 14 
Yiizd&n, 194 

Yazishn, 345^ 365, See YajWm 
yenbfihftt&ra, 98, 141,174, 348, 374,375 
Yima, 23, 177, 202, 214-216, 336, 330- 
235, 2S7» 277, 392 ; kbshafita, 177, 
198, 376, 277 

Y6isht6 y6 FryananAm, 107 

ZubulistAn, 66 * 

ZAd-sparam-i YbdAn-damAu, xoa 
Zai'richa, 52. 337 
ZamyAd yaant, 2x6 
Zand, 85. See Zend ' 

Zand-AkAs, X04 
Zandtk, 108 

Zaota, 193, 380, 282, 333, 378 

Zootbra, 139, 189, 2x4, 351, 281, 335, 

„ 336, 397 

Zaradei^xx 

ZamdiisDt^ 14, z6 

Zarasti^ei, 12,396 


j Zarathusbtra, 04, 35, 36, 41, S 3 ^ ^ 4 * 
101, I2X, 133, 138, i^isx, is3* 
I 1S4, 156, 157, *63, 16S-X70, 

173. *75-177, 179, *85, 188, 189, 

*95-198, ^OSL 207*309, SIX, 3X3, 

3X4, 2*5, 2*8, 319, 333, 333, ^ 
23*, 233, 238, 243*346, 349, 350, 
352-364, 376, 391, 394-297, 300, 

303, 3p7, 325, 326, 333-338, 346, 
3^5; Spitama, 148, xyo, 173, 202, 
an 

Zarathushtras, 226 
Zarathusbtrian, t88, 21 x, 326, 327, 334 
ZarathuBbtr6tem6, 143, 193, 358, 361, 
396, 397 

ZaratAsht, ici, 107, iir, 112, X37, 
*30, 132, 338, 344, 35*, 354, 3SS, 
362, 3^-367, 369. 37*, 377, 379- 
388, 391-393 

— - nAmab, 43 
Zardosbt, 296 
Zuremaya, ass 
ZarhbndAa, o ':! 

.Zarouam, 12 , 

Zarvan, 13 

akarana, 12, 15, 24, 309 

ZAtdi, 66 
ZavArisb, 84, 85 
Zoinaka, 321 

Zend, 19, 21, 47, 50, 52, 124, 125, 134, 
*35, *77, 239 (see Avesta ) ; (defined) 
14, 15, 67, 68, 119-123,. 226, 362, 
309; (original) 174, 177, 227, 329, 
23^ 363 ; (passages noted) 207-210, 
2x3, 3x3, 227-330, 233-338, 2^, 2^ 
Zend* Avesta, x8, 36, 68, ^ 1x9, 

123, 194, 19s, 224, 257, 262, 264, 
267, 368, 371-280, 387, 288, 393, 
294, 398, 399, 308-3x0, 3X8, 314, 
^ 3i> 409 
Zendik, 14, 15, 309 
Zendist, 335 

Zend'Pi^lavi glossary, 47-49. 99 * 

Zernan, 13, 14 

Zervanits, 15 

Zeus, 6, 8, XX, 53, 387 

Zobak, 183, 198 

Zor, ^95, 397, 398, 400-403, 406, 407 
Zoroatter, 3, 9, 11, 19, 39, 46, 51, 
133. 137, 138, 171, 2x6, 396; (his 
age), IS, 298, 399 i (bis writings) 

*23, 357 

Zoroastriau, possm ; studies, 43 
Zoroastrianism, 44, Z03, 346, 
Zoroastrians. 14, 23. 46, 54, 57. 74. 
xax, 123, I3S, 168, X70, 358, 362, , 
287, #90, 303 
Zota, 294, 395, 403-409 
ZvArisA, 43 


PaiNtBD ev BAi.l«aMTYNB, MAM(^ AND CO> 
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